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PREFACE 


As the late Humayun Kabir rightly stated, the Gazetteer 
“serves asa guide to the administrator, a reference book 
for the general public, and a source of information for the 
specialist.” The sweeping effects of fast growing democratic 
trends in social and political life and administration of the 
country streamlined with developing cnconomy, have 
changed the inward and outward shape of the districts of 
this State in fundamental ways net envisaged in the old 
gazetteers, not-withstanding their contemporary value and 
utility at the time of publication. As such it was imperative 
that the changing patternof life ini its manifold manifestations 
be recorded and incorporated in the new District Gazetteers 
so as to cater to the requiremcnts-pragmatic as wellas 
academic, to the publicin generaland to the specialist in 
particular, Uttar Pradesh has been one of the first States 
to bring out volumes of “Revised District Gazctteers.”’ 


This is the tifty-secoid in the series of the revised 
District Gazetteers which are being published under the 
scheme sponsored by the Government of India, The first 
official document of this type relating to the area covered 
by the district of Kanpur was published in 188] and was 
know as the Statistical and Deseriptive Account of the North- 
Western Provinces, Cawnpore, a work prepared by E.T. 
Atkinson. In 1909 was published H.R. Nevill’s Cewnpore: 
A Gazetteer, being Volume XIX of the District Gazetteers of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, which was supple- 
mented by Volumes B,C and D in 1916, 1925 and 1934 
respcctively. The different sources utilised in the pre- 
paration of the present Gazclteer have been indicated in the 
bibliography which appears at the end of the book. The 
statistics used in the gazetteer are based on the census data 
of 1961 and 1971 in genera]. 


The work on preparing Kanpur District Gazetteer 
commenced in 1977 under the supervision of Sri 
D. P. Varun, the then State Editor and continucd under 


q{ wi) 


the able guidance of my predecessors. However, the 
final shape could be given to this Gazetteer only recently. 


T take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
to the officers and staff of this department including 
Editors and Compilation Officers, without whose team- 
work the completion and publication of Kanpur District 
Gazetteer would not have been possible. Besides, I can- 
not but express my gratitude to all the concerned officials 
and non-officials who have rendered valuable assistance 
in shaping this volume. 


I shall also like to place on record my most respectful 
thanks to Chairman and members of the State Advisory 


Board for their valued advice and patronage in this 
stupendous task. 


Lucknow: K.N. PANDE 
March 29, 1984 
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CHAPTER 1 


GENERAL 
Orgin of Name of District 


Kanpur is said to be the corruption of Konhatyapur or Kanhpur 
which was an unimportent ville ge till its first contact with the British. 
According to a local tradition, the name of Keevipur Kohna owes its 
origin to Hindu Singh, raje of Sachendi, who came here about 1750, to 
bathe in the holy river, the Ganga and established village, which he (pos- 


sibly)named Kanhpur, thename becoming changed Kanpur in the course 
of time. 


Location, Boundaries, Area and Population 


Location and Boundaries -Thesdistrict of Kanpur océupies the 
north-western part of the Allahabad division and belongs to the tract known 
as the lower doab (which coniprises the eastern extremity of the strip of 
country lying between the Ganga and the Yamuna rivers). In shape it 
is an irregular quadrilateral aud lies between the parallels of 25° 26’ and 
26° 58’ north latitude and 79° B17 and 80° 34! east longitude. To the 
north-east, beyond the Ganga, Uc deep streamofwhichforms the boun- 
dary of the district, lie the districts of Tardoi and Unnao, while_to the 
south, across the Yaniina, are the districts of Hamirpur and Jalaun, 
On the south-east the boundary’ marches with that of Bindki (a tahsil 
of Fatehpur) and to the west aad north-west are the Auriya and Bidhuna 
tahsils (of district Etawali) and thatol Kauniuj of district Farrukhabad. 


Area—According to the Central Statistical Organisation, — the 
district had an area of 6,121 sy. km. on July 1, 1971, and occupied the 
16th position in respect of area in the State of Uttar Pradesh, 


Population- According to the ccnsus of 197), the district had a 
population of 29,96,282 including 13.12,788 females) and occupied the 
8rd position inthe State vi respect of population, ‘Lhe rural arcas were 
inhabited by 17,183,901 persons, 7,87,980 being females and the urban 
areas by 12,82,331 persons 5,54,758 being females. 


Ilistorny Or District As ApMINIsTRATIVE Unit 


In 1801 the district of Kanpur comprised the parganas of Jajmau, 
Bithur, Sheorajpur, Bilhaur, Rasulabad = Derapur, Sikandra, Bhognipur, 
Akbarpur, Ghatampur, Sarh and Salempur as well as Auraiya and Kan- 
nau which, in 1886, were transferred to districts Etawah and Fareu- 
khabad respectively and Kora Amaui which, in 1826, was made part 
of the new district of Fatchpur. In 1805 the talugqa of Bhadek from 
Hamirpur was add:d but was given to Kalpiin 1826, while in 1817 
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Tirwa and Thathia, then belonging to district Etawah, were united with 
Kanpur, though they were assigned, in 1836, to the districtof Farrukha- 
bad. The changes were made for purposes of administrative convenience. 
The pargana of Bithur was abolished in 1860, being divided between 
Sheorajpur and Jajmau. Sikandra was amalgamated with Derapur in 
1861, the latter having received in 1808, Mangalpur, which wasa /aluga 
rather than a pargana, the same being the case with Sachendi, Naswanpur 
and Majhawan which were absorbed in Jajmau in 1807. Other minor 
subdivisions of similar character were Deoha, a part of Bilhaur; Malgasa, 
included in Rasulabad; Sheoli and Sakhrej, forming portions of Sheora- 
jpur; Bilaspur, which was merged in Sikandra; Mausanagar, in pargana 
Bhognipur and Akbarpur Birbal in Ghatampur. About the same time 
Sarh was united with Salempur making a total of 11 parganas, each 
constituting tahsil iu itself. The number of tahsils was reduced to nine 
by the abolition of Bithur and Sikandra, No further change was made 
till April 1894, when Rasulabad tahsil was abolished, the area being 
divided between Bilhaur and Derapur, some villages of the latter, in- 
eluding most of the old Sikandra pargana, being assigned to Bhognipur. 


In November, 1911, a redistribution of territory took place when the 
tahsils of Sheo:ajpur and Narwal were abolished, The district then 
being reduced to six tahsils, 


Subdivisions, Tahsils and Thanas 


The district has six subdivisions—Bilhaur, Derapur, Bhognipur, 
Akbarpur, Kanpur and Ghatampur, cach having a tahsil of the same 
name. 


‘Tahsil Bilhaur is the northernmost tahsil of the district and com- 
prises a large tract of a somewhat irregular shape. On the east and 
north-cast the Ganga forms the-boundary, which separates the tahsil 
from the Hardoi and Unnao districts. To the north and north-west lies 
the district of Farrukhabad. B‘Ihaur is bounded by tahsil Derapur on the 
west and the Akbarpur and Kanpur tahsils on the south, According to 
the census of a 1971, ithad 469villages and covered an areaof 1,049 sq. 
km, with a population of 3,04,084 (females 1,38,819). 


The Derapur tahsil lies in the west of the district and adjoins the 
Etawah district, It is bounded on the north by the Farrukhabad 
district, on the north-east and east by the Bilhaur and Akbarpur tahsils 
respectively, on the south by the Bhognipur tahsil and on the west and 
north-west by the Etawah district, According to the consus of 1971, 
it had 847 villages covering an ares of 1,072.5 Sq. kmwith a population 
of 3,05,428 (females 1,389,352). 


The Bhognipur tahsil occupies the south- western, portion of the 
district. Itis bounded throughout on the west and south by the Yamuna, 
which separates it from the district of Jalaun, On the north-west it 
marches for a few kilometres with the Etawah district, On its north lie 
the Derapur and Akbarpur tahsils and on the east the Ghatampur_ taheil. 
According to the censusof 1971, it had 341 villages andetown and cover- 
ed an area of 981.48q. km, with a population of 2,71, 162 (females 1,25, 110). 
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The Akbarpur tahsil occupies a central place in the district. It is 
bounded on the west by the Derapur tahsil,onthe northby the Bilhaur 
tahsil, on the east by the Kanpur tahsil and on the south by the Bhogni- 
pur and Ghatampur tahsils. According to the census of 1971, ithad 298 
villages and covered an area.of 955.7sq.km.witha population of 2,78,161 
(females 1,28,313). 


The Kanpur tahsil lies in the east of the district. It is bounded on 
the east and north-east by district Unnao, the Ganga demarecating the 
boundary between the two districts. Onits north-west is tahsil Bilhaur, 
on the west tahsil Akbarpur and onthe south tahsil Ghatampur and 
district Fatchpur, According to the census of 1971, it had 286 villages 
and 6 towns covering anareaof 1,048.7 sq. km. with a population of 
15,25,885 (females 6,66,492). 


Tahsil Ghatampur is the southern-most subdivision of the district. 
On the south-east it is bounded by district Fatehpur andoa the south 
and west by the Yamuna, which separates it from the Hamirpur dis- 
trict. To the north-west lies the -Bhognipur tahsil and to the north the 
Akbarpur and Kanpur tahsils. “According to the census of 1971, it had 
822 villages and covered an areacf  1,108.9sq. km. comprising a popu- 
lation of 8,11,562 (females 1,44,652), 


Thanas—For the purpose of police administration there pre 38 
thenas (police-stations) in the district, the names of which are as 
follows : 


Kotwali Nazirabad Bidhnoo 
Colonelganj Fazalganj Maharajpur 
Cantonment Govindnagar Gajner 
Collectorgan} Swarupnagar Mangalpur 
Anwarganj Rasulabad Derapur 
Babupurwa Bithaur Akbarpur 
Sisamau Kakwan Bhognipur 
Nawabganj Sheorajpur Sikandra 
Juhi Bithur Moosanagar 
Gwaltoli Sheoli Kalyanpur 
Harbansh Ghatampur Narwal 
Mots] 
Raipurwa Sachendi Phukhana 
Bejaria Sajeti 
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Torocrarny 


Like the rest of the doab, the district generally constitutes an allu- 
vial plain which slopes gradually from north-west to south-east, the 
slope following the line of the main rivers. This plain is somewhat 
undulating because of the many subsidiary watersheds that intersperse 
the minor drainage lines. The scctional contour is almost the same, the 
level rising sharply from the bed of the Ganga to the erest of the high 
cliff and then sloping gertly towards the centre, beyond which it once 
again ascends to the ridge which overlooks the valley of the Yamuna, 
The same phenomenon occurs on a smaller scale in the case of the minor 
rivers in the district but where the watercourse has a small volume and 
little velocity, the change in the level is hardly perceptible, 


The centre of the doab is lower than the Ganga bank and the same 
gradations of level obtain, throughout. The high bank of the Yamuna 
is not as high as that of the Ganga, there being another slope from north 
to south, which is the case in most parts of the Ganga plain, this river 
flowing at a much higher level than the Yamuna, the bed of which is 24m, 
below the cdge of the central tablclaud. as.compared with 15 m, in the 
case of the Ganga, 


The rivers of the district divide it into » series of more or less parallel 
doabs each with its own particular characteristics. Starting from the 
north, the first is the narrow strip starting between the Ganga and the 
Isan, a fairly level tract consisting of light and fertile loam, Then 
comes the long and narrow strip between the Isan ant the Ganga on the 
east and the Pandu on the west which extends over the whole length of 
the district and is broken only by the small volley of the Non and a few 
minor watercourses. The loam, sandy towards the Isan but. stiffens into 
clay, is interspersed with many patches of usar in the swampy depression 
that forms the source of the Non, ‘fo the south of this depression lies 
an, expanse of loam which in the Kanpur tahsil becomes soft ry and sandier 
while in Narwal it again reverts to the upland loam of the north. On 
either side of this doab the transition from the hard and gritty soil of the 
Ganga cliff, on the one hand, to the undulating banks of the Pandu on 
the other, is very gradual. 


The next tract, between the Pandu and the Rind stretches through- 
out the district. In the north there is very little difference im the soil on 
either side of the Pandu, which has a shallow channel and produces 
little effect on the land in its neighbourhood; but the fertile loam of the 
east bank soon gives place to a broad expanse of level country in 
which the dominant feature is the large amount cf usar, punctuated with 
tiacts of cultivation and dotted with shallow jhils. This tract, of greet 
width in Bilhaur but narrowing southwards till it disappears in Sheoraj- 
pur, is succeeded by the red sandy loam of the Rind valley which comp- 
rises almost all the remainder of the doab, 


To the south of the Rind lics a broader strip of country, extending 
as faras the Sengar in the west and further eust reaching as far as the 
Yamuna, The westcrn portion, comprising the bulk of the Derapur 
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tahsil and about half of Akbarpur, is a level tract of loam, which is less 
marred by usar, which is fairly common and is usually of a malingnant 
character and in places it is covered with dhak jungles. 


The remaining portion of the district, which compriscs the country 
between the Sengar and the Yamuna, is for the most part a level upland 
with a loamy soil that merges gradually into the riverain belts on cither 
side. 


River System Ann WATER Resources 


Rivers :— 


The two chief rivers of the district are the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. The Isan and the Non are the tributaries of the Ganga and 
the Rind and Sengar are the chief tributaries of the Yamuna, The river 
next in importance is the Pandu, 


Ganga—The Ganga enters the village of Chita-Mau and flows 
along the north-castern and eastern boundaries of the district 
for its entire length and also skirts the. Bilhaur and Kanpur tahsils. It 
has a wide and sandy bed, changing it: channel almost every year as its 
sand-banks ere formed and washed) away. In the rains the Ganga is of 
immense breadth but during the- cold-weather it shrinks to much small 
dimensions. Along its banks there is. generally a narrow strip of recent 
alluvium but in most cases the soil is almost pure sand. Above the sandy 
foreshore rises the Ganga cliff, which consists of a high ridge running in 
an almost continuous line throughout the district, The river leaves 
the district at village Purwa Mir in the Kanpur tahsil. 


Isan—The Isan, a tributary of the Ganga has its origin in the south- 
east of Aligarh and enters the district in the extreme north, a short dis- 
tance from Makanpur. Here its course lies wholly in the Bilhaur tahsil 
and it maintains a south-easterly direction and cuts through the high 
bank to join the Ganga at Mahgawan, alter a winding course of 20 km, 


Non (Northern). ~The other tributary cfthe Ganga is the Non 
(not to be confounded with the river of the same name in the south of 
district), The name obviously refers to the brackish nature of its water, 
a phenomenon which probably aviscs from the prevalence of the saline 
aff loresence known as reh, which abounds in the low, swampy tract on the 
northern, borders of the Bilhaur tahsil, where the river takes its ris». This 
avea is fullof large, shallow swamps, from which the overflow m..kcs its 
way southwards to form the Non, though the river does not assume p de- 
finite channel till it enters Sheorajpur. At first it is an insignificant st- 
ream but after crossing the Grand Trunk Road it has + deep valley. It 
joins the Ganga in the south of Bithur, 


Pandu—This is the third tributary of the Ganga but does not join 
that river till its exit from the district, the junction taking place in 
Fatehpur, some 5 km. beyond the Kanpur border. The Pandu rises in 
Farrukhabad and enters this district near the village of Naila (in tahsil 
Bilhaur) and then flow: in a tortuous course but in a direction parallcl to 
that of the Ganga, It traverses the tahsils of Bilhaur and Kanpur and 
after passing into Fetehpur, turns back sharply to the north-east forming 
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the boundary of the district for several kilometres before bending eastr- 
wards again towards the Ganga. During its course the river receives 
a considerable amount of drainage being fed by small tributaries such as 
the Nai, Laukha, Bhoni and Pagbaiya, 


Rind—The two tributaries of the Yamuna, the Rind and the Sengar 
particularly form the central water parting which lies between the Pandu 
and the next river to the west. The first one is the Rind (or Arind, as it 
is sometimes called) a stream which, judging from the series of Hindu 
temples which exist in the lower part of its course, probably possessed 
a reputation for sanctity in bygone day:;. 


The Rind, like the Isan, has its source in the Aligarh district and 
first touches Kanpurnear the village of Nar, Passing through the tahsils 
of Derapur, Akbarpur and Kanpur it enters the Fatehpur district where 
it falls into the Yamuna, The course of the river is tor‘uous, its length 
in the district being 168 km, It has a deep bed, its banks on either side 
being scored by ravines beyond which lies abelt of red soil, the peculiar 
characte isticofthisviver. Ithas few tributaries and all of them join it 
on the left bank, indicating the southern slope of the country from the 
central water parting. The chief aré\the Siyari, Chhoha and Supa. 


Sengar-— This tributary of the Yamuna has its origin near Aligarh 
and enters the Derapur tahsil on its western border, Aftér traversing 
that subdivision and flowing close to the town of Derapur, it turns 
south-east. For some kilometres it forms the boundary between 
Akbarpur and Bhognipur and then, bending southwards through the 
latter tahsi! near Muhammadt, jOins the Yamuna at Keotra, a short 
distance north of Musanagar.. The banks of the river are steep and 
rugged throughout its coursein this district, and the extent of broken 
and unculturable land is much greacer than is the case along the Rind. 
The Sengar receives several unimportant tributaries Gn it: left bank, the 
largest being the Baria, Ratwaha and the Liljhi, which drain the central 


part of Derapur tahsil. 


Non (Southern)—The Non takes sts rise in several large depressiona 
in the low central and southern tracts of the Akbarpur tahsil and the 
surplus drainage finds its way southwards by several channels which unite 
on the Ghatampur border to form this river. The western drainage 1s 
known as the Neor and originates in a swamp at Tilaunchi, while the 
Non proper is formed By the junction of two water-courses, one of which 
has its source at Rasulpur Gogamau and the other near Nariha, to the 
northof Akberpur. Another confluence rises at Nanethu and flows 
south-westwards to join the Non near Nandanain the north of tahsil 
Ghatampur. The combined stream takes a southerly course through this 
tahsil till, five kilometres from the Yamuna, it bends south-eastwards, 
in a direction almost parallel to that river and eventually passes into 
the Fatehpur district near Baripal, about 16km., above its confluence 


with the Yamuna. 


Sonao—Another tributary of the Yamuna is the Sonao, often 
described as a jhil rather than ariver. It flows in a broad depress- 
ion that traverses the extreme west of the Bhognipur tahsil and main- 
tains a course parallel to the Yamuna at a distance of three to five kilo- 
metres from that river, of which it probably is an abandoned channel, 
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Yamuna—The Yamuna first touches this district in the extreme west 
of Bhognipur and maintains a south-easterly course. It makes many 
loops and bends and leaves the district in the extreme south-west of the 
Ghatampur tahsil. It separates this district from the Jalaun and Hamir- 
pur districts in the south, The bedof the river is at a considerable 
depth below the level of the land to the north and in places there are 
many fertiie stretches between the river and its high bank. 


Lakes: — 


The district has a large number of small depressions in 
which surface water collects to form shallow jhils. The important ones 
being found in the south of Bilhaur, in Akbarpur, in northern Ghatam- 
pur and in parts of the Kanpur tahsils. 


GroLogy 


The district lies in the Ganga basin which is formed of alluvium of 
the early Quaternary to Sub-recent ges. No hard or consolidated rock 
exposures are encountered in the district. Along the Yamuna, in, the 
southern parts of the district, the soil is similar to that characteristic of 
the Bundelkhand terrain, whereas in the rest of the district the soil and 
unconsolidated sediments ave typical of the Gangetic alluvium. The 
main constituents of alluvium (sand, silt and clay) occur in variable pro- 
portions in different sections. Taking into consideration the subsurface 
data regarding strata, logs such as obtained in the vicinity of Kanpur, the 

lateral Variation in the lithological constituents ot the alluvium appears 
to be great, The mineral products of the district consist of saline earth 
from which saltpetre and salt are derived and the limestone conglo:nerate 
known as kankar. 


Seismology-~—The district is located in the region which is suscep- 
tible to slight to moderate carthquakes: Amongst the earthquakes 
which have affected the arca during the last hundred years are the 
Bihar-Nepal earthquake of January 15, 1934, and the Dharchula earth- 
quake of 1916. The maximum intensity of the former was reported as 
VI on the MM scale, when some damage to buildings was reported. 


The oceurrence of carthquakes in this region is attributed to various 
geological and tectonic features such as the great Himalayan boundary 
fault, the Lucknow faultand the Moradabad fault. Even though the 
actually felt maximum intensity at Kanpur was only VI, considering 
the proximity of the Lucknow fault (which give rise to a damaging eacth- 
quake) the expected intensity at Kanpur could have been slightly 
higher, ic., VIIMM, In the seismic zoning map of India, Kanpur has 
been placed in Zone III which corresponds to the seismic intensity of 
VII in the MM Seale, 


CiumaiE 


The climate of the district is characterised by a hot summer and 
general dryness except in the south-west monsoon season. The year 
may be divided into four seasons. The period from March to about the 
middle of June is the summer season which is followed by the south- 
west monsoon season which lasts till about the end of September, @cto- 
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ber and the first half of November fram the post-monsoon or transition 


period. The cold season spreads from about the middle of November to 
February, 


Rainfall 


Records of rainfall in the district are available for 8 stations for 
periods ranging from 51 to 97 ycars. The detzils of the rainfall at these 
stations and for the district as a whole are given in Statement Tat the 
end of the chapter. The average annual rainfall in the district is 778.9 
mm (80,67”), The rainfall in the district varies from 642.8 mm (25.29") 
at Narwal to 884.8 mm (34.83”) at Kanpur, About 89 per cent of th: 
annual rainfall is received during the mousoon mouths (June to Septe- 
mber) August being the rainiest mouth, The variation in the aynual rain- 
fall from year to year is appreciable. Tn the fifty-year period, 1901 to 
1950, the highest annual ramfall, which was 155 per cent of the normal, 
occurred in 1904, The lowest annual rainfall, 43 per cent of the normal, 
occurred in 1918. In this fifty-ycear period, the annual rainfall in the 
district was less than 80 per cent of the normal in 12 years, none of 
which were consecutive. Considering the rainfall at individual stations, 
two consecutive years of such low rainfall, occurred three times at 
Bilhaur, Akbarpur and Ghatampur and twice at Kanpur and  Bhogni- 
pur and 8 consecutive years of such lew rainfall occurred once at Bilhaur, 


_ Astatement regarding the frequency of the annual rainfall in the 
district is given below for the period 1901 — 50. 
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Range in mm. No. of years 
801—400 2 
401— 500 3 
501— 600 v 
6O1— 700 6 
701— 800 i) 
501—900 6 
901—1000 10 
1001 —1100 4 
1101-1200 4 
1291— 1300 1 


On an average there are 40 rainy days i.e, days with rainfall of 
2.5 mm or more) in a year in the district. This number varies from 35 
at Narwe] to 45 at Kanpur, 


The heaviest rainlall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
district was 508.0 mm at Derapur on June 18, 1882. 
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Temperature 


There is a meteorological observatory at Kanpur and the records 
of this observatory may he taken as representative of the climatic con- 
ditions prevailing in the distriet in general. About the beginning of 
March there is a rapid rise ia temperature. May and the carly part of 
June constitute the hottest part of the year. The mean daily maximum 
temperature in May is 41.3°C, (106.3°F.) or above. Hot, dry and dust- 
laden westerly winds are common in the hot scason. Afternoon thun- 
dershowers which occur o few times during the summer, bring tempo. 
rary relief, With the onset of the monsoon after the middle of June, 
the day temperature drops appreciably. Nights continue to be as watm 
as those during the latter part of the summer, ‘Towards the end of the 
monsoon (in September and in October) there is a slight incvease 
in the day temperature but the nights become progressively coo- 
ler. After Octob yr, both day and night temperatures decrease rapidly, 
January is generally the coldest month with the mean daily maximum 
temperature at 22.3°C. (72.1°F.) and the mean daily minimum at 78°C. 
(46.0° F.), During the cold seasons imassociation with passing westera 
disturbances, cold waves affect the district and the minimum tempe- 
rature drops down to about the freezing point of water and frosts occur. 


The highest maximun temperature yecorded at Kanpur was 472°C. 
(117.0°F.) on June 11, 1931, and May 30, 1941, The lowest minimum 
was 0.9°C, (30.4°K.) on December 27, 1961. 


Humidity 


During the monsoon season, the huntidity generally execeds 70 per 
cent but alter that it decrease. Lhe driest-part of the year is the summer 
season when in the aflermoons the hunidity is less than 80° per cent. 
Some details of tenperniure and bumidity are given in Statement IT 
at the end of the chapter, 


Cloudiness 


During the monsoon season and for brief spells of a day or two dur- 
ing the cold season when the disteict is affected by passing western dis- 
turbances, heavily cloud stor Overcast skies prevail. In the rest of 
the year skies are mostly clear or lightly clouded. 


Winds 


Winds re generally light with some strengthening ir force during 
the summer and carly monsoon seasons, — Ta the norm-monsoon months, 
wirds blow mostly from direction between south-west and north- 
west with northerlics and north-westerlies predominating in the after- 
yoon, From May, winds from directions between north-east and south- 
east begin to blow and in the south-west monsoon seaso. they are 
either from directions between south-cast and north-east or between 
south-west and north-west. 


iv KANPUR DISTRICT 
SPECIAL WEATHER PHENOMENA 


Jn association with depressions from the Bay of Bengal in the 
monsoon season which move across the country, the district gets 
widespread heavy rain and gusty winds. During the cold season, wes- 
tern disturbances affect the weather over the entire districh and thun- 
derstorms often occur, sometimes associated with hail and squalls. 
During the hot season, dust-storms and thunderstorms occur ona 
few days. Rain during the monsoon season is often associated 
with thunder. Fog occurs occasionally during the cold season, 


T'nora 


Patches of dhak jungle are found all over the district. although they 
are now reduced in sizc. In 1977 the total area of forest in the dis- 
trict Was 18,593 ha. of which 7,106 ha, was under the forest departinent, 
The trees usually found in the forests here are the ordinary varieties 
common to the doab, such as the mango (Mangifera indica), amaltas 
(Cassia fistula), bargad (Ficus bengalensis), mahua (Madhuca indica), neem 
(Azadirachta indica), pipal (Ficus yrélisivuga), arjun (Terminalia arfuna), 
bahera (Lerminalia hellirica), barhal (-Lrlecurpus lakoocha), bel (Aegle mar- 
melos), gular (Ficus glomerala), janun (Syaigium cumini), siris (Albizia 
lebbek) and shisham (Dalbergia sisso),— Different varieties of shrubs and 
grasses are also found in the district, 


Fauna 
Animals 


The wild animals of the district belong to the same species as are 
found in the adjoining districts. The wolf (Canis lupus) is common in 
the strips of forests and in beds of malas and rivers where there ure 
shrubs. Wild pig (Sus porcinus) is plentiful in the ravines of the Yamuna 
and the chad of the Ganga, Nilgai or blue-bull (Boselaphus trageca- 
melus), black buck (fntilope cervicarpa), Indian gazella or cinkara (Gazella 
bennettt), spotted decor (Cervus avis), sambhar (Cervus unicelor), hyaena 
(Hydena hyaens), jackal (Canis aureus), fox (Vulpes bengalensis), hare 
(Lepus nigrieollic ruficandaius) and porcupine (Hystria indica). 


Birds 


The common birds of the district are tilar or grey partridge (Fran- 
colinus pondicerianus), kala titar or black partridge ((rancolinus vul- 
garis), bater (Coturnix communis), lawa (perdicula asitico) peacock (Pave 
cristatus), common quail (Colurnix coromandelicus), sinpe (Cappella 
gallingago), kabutar or pigeon, fakhta or dove (Streptopelia decacete), 
parkia or turtle dove (Slreptopelia chinesis), lalsir (Netta rufina), 
khanjan (Aythya rufa), nil sir (Anas platy rhynchos), seikhpar (Anas 
acuta) and jal murgi (Amanrornis phoeonicums). 


Reptiles --Snakes are common, in the district, specially in the rural 
area. They are also found in riec-growing area: and in ravines, The 
cobra (Naja naja), karait (Bungarus caeruleus), rat snakes (styas mucosus) 


CH. I—GENERAL li 
and varieties of non-pois nous snakes as well as other reptiles found such 
as the gharial (Gavialis gangeticus), girgit (Chameleon), goh and Chipkali 
(lizard) are found in many parts of the district. 


Fish 


The species which are commonly found in the district are rohu 
(Labeo rohita ), karawnch (Labee calbasu), nani (Cirthina mirgala), parhan 
(wallangonia attu), singhi (Heteropneustes fossils), tengra (Mystus ser), 
bata (Labee bata), raiya (Cirrihima reba) and bhakur (Caila cata). 


Game Laws—Formerly the game laws applicable to the district were 
governed by the Wild Birds, and Animals Protection (U.P. Amendment) 
Act, 1984. Replaced in 1978 by the Wild Life (Protection) Act, the game 
laws became more stringent in order to conserve wild life and prevent the 
extinction of certain species, The wolf, gharial and pea fowl have 
been declared protected species. The punishment for infringement of 
these laws has been made more deterrent, 
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CHAPTER I1 
HISTORY 


ANCIENT PERIopD 


The region covered by the present district of Kanpur was ones in- 
eluded in the avcient kingdom of Panchala which extended from the 
Himalayan mountains in the north to the Chambal river in the south,? 
Panchala comprised the present areas of Bareilly, Budauy, Farrukhs- 
bad, the adjoining districts of Rohilkhand and the central doab. It 
is certain that from the age of Jatakas and the Mahabharata, Panchala 
herame permanently divided into two well defined kingdoms, North 
Panchala and South Panchala. The erea comprising the present dis- 
trict of Kanpur was included in the latter, the capitalef whieh was 
Kampilaya (now Kampila in the present district of Farrukhabad), 


The earliest trace of prehistovic culture, a nmelithic celt hand axe 
of the stone age, was discovcred at Mu anagar on the left benk of the 
Yamuna in tahsil Bhognipur, The traces of a further stage of cultural 
development bronze arrows.and spear= head, of enormous size of the 
copper and brcnze ages, which have been found in the village o/ Rame! 
near Bithur and on the opposite bunk of the Ganga near Bangaimau 
(in district Unnao) also testify to the fact that this region was inhabited 

“in very ancient times. 


In spite of the existence of so many sites of undoubted antiquity, 
archaeologically speaking, little is known, about the district. Forts, 
temples, fragments of stone images, terracotta objects, bricks, jars, 
pottery, and pieces of Northern Black Polished War., which are found 
in the different parts of the district also show that the tract was inhabi- 
ted at a very carly date and that a fair degree of civilization had been at- 
taine.!. as was the case throught ut the tract that lies immediately below 
the outer Himalayas. 


From the archaeological point of view Jajmau, with its antiquities, 
occupies an important place among the ancient sites of the region The 
depa:tment of archacology, Government of Uttar Pradesh, conducted 
excavetions at Jajmau during 1957-58. The antiquities exhumed in- 
cluded a few sherds of the Grey Ware, a large quantity or the Northern 
Bleck Polished Ware, iron implements, ivory bangles, di-e, terracotta 
figurines, weights, ete, Of the terracotta figurines, paiticular interest 
lies to one with the ¢pplied head-dress «nd ears, pinched nose and she 
eyes usually associated with the Grey Ware®. 


More systematic work was undertaken from 1972-73 to 1977-78 by 
the same depaitmett which carried out a smali-seale excavation at 


1, Cunningham, A : I'he Ancient Geography of India, (Varanasi, 1963), p. 803 


2. Ghosh, A. : Indian Archaeology 1957-58---A Review, (New Delhi, 1958), 
p. 49 
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Jajmau during 1977-78, the objective being the obtaining of the cul- 
tural sequence made available from the site. The excavation Was 
made to the depth of natural soil, which ended with deposits of Nor- 
thern Black Polished Ware culture, no painted Grey Ware culture being 
found though a number of its sherds were collected from the surface of 
the mound neat by. The excavation revealed occupational deposits 
belonging to three cultural periods ranging irom 600 B. C, to 1600 A.D. 


The archacological explorations and excavations at Jajmau throw 
light on the culture and civilize tion of the prehistoric age, the times of 
Buddha, the Mauryas, Sungas, Kushanas and Guptas as artefacts of 
Peinted Grey Ware and Northern Black Polished Ware, copper tools, 
Mauryan bricks, Sunga terracotta figurines, copper coins a stone sea. 
beating the word ‘Samgha’ in Brahmiic characters (an indication of the 
Buddbist Bhikku Samgha), coins of Kansihka and ILauvishka. Gupta 
coins and terracottas have been found? in this area. 


The ancient sites, Musynagaron the Yamuni and Harpvra near 
Makanpur in tahsil Rilhaur as well as innumerable mounds are asetibed 
to the Meos*® who appear to have-been the most ancieny inhabitants of 
the district and the traditions ofthe | Rajputs and Muslims whe settled 
down in this region almost invariably montien something sbout the 
subjugation of these, the original inbabitints, especially in the central 
and western sections, The Meos appear to have remained for centuries 
almost independent along the ravines of the Sengar and the Yamuna, 
one of their principal forts being at Kumbhi on the former myer im 
Akbarpur and the others at Kukehi aud Rahaniapur sud at Mawar, 
Shahpur, Teonga Umargarh and Musanaear in tabsil Bhognipur*. 


The carly history of the district is unusually meagre as there were 
hardly any towns of importance ia this arca and so can be treeed only 
from vague Jegends end traditions, The town of Bithur 16 however a 
place of great antiquity, According to tradition, Biahma }s said to 
have celebrated the completion of his creation by a hurs¢ sacrifice at 
the Brahmeshwar ghat of Bithur in the forest of Utpalaranya, whieh wes 
supposed to be the most sucred place on the earth®, A nail (Brahma)l- 
ki- khunti) of the shoe ot the sacrificial bor ¢ is said to be still embedded 
in one of the sicps of the ghat and is still an object of devout homage. On 
the completion of the yajna (sacrifice), the forest of Utpalaranya hecame 
known as Brahmavarta, {rom which the popular name, Bithur, has bee. 
derived®, 


Musanagar is alsoa place of undoubted antiquity. The oldest 
building is the temple of Muktadevi, said to have becn built in tretayug 


1. Report on the Excavations at Jajmau, by Director of State, Department of 
Archaeology, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 


2. Aaj, dated 18.8.77 (a Hindi daily published from Kanpur) p. 4 


3. W. Crooke, B.A. : The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, in 4 Vols. (Calcutta, 1896), Vol. LIT, pp, 491-492 

4, Nevill, I1.R. : Cawnpore: A Gazetteer, Vol. XTX, (Allahabad, 1929), pp. 
187-188 

5. Misra, A.S.: Nana Saheb Peshwa and the Fight for Freedom, (Lucknow, 1961); 
p- 116 
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(one of the four Hindu mythological periods). According to a 
legend, during this cycle of aeons: Satiji, the daughter of Raja Vachha, 
quarrelled with her father at a sacrifices be was performing, The 
parents were unreasonable and the daughter, assuming the power of a 
deity flew towards the skies. As she did so, the pearl fron her forehead 
fell on this spot (in, Musanagar) which was occupied by the castle of Raja 
Bali. That pious king built a temple there in honour of the pearl end- 
dess!, From this legend it appears that Bali rule.t over this region in 
treta-yug and that his fovt and capital were at Musqnagar. 


The early traditional history of the district is traced cnly from the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata, according to which Pururavas Aila was 
the first monarch and progenitor of the Aila (Lunar) dynasty which 
ruled this region. From Pururaves Aila sprang various dynasties includ- 
ing that of the Panchalas. His great-grandson, the emperor Yayati, 
extended his kingdom far and wide, reducing all Madhyadesa, which 
included this district. 


Jajmau, a village in tahsi] Kanpur (6.4 km, east of the headquarters) 
anciently styled Siddhaputri, is sapposcd to have been the capital of Yayati®, 
The high mound overhanging the Ganga is known as the site of his fort. 
The extent of his stronghold is said-to have been such that its easteru 
gate was at Biposi, the western at the site of old Kanpur, the northern 
opened into the Pali village of Unnao distriet and the southern ipto Burh- 
pur Macheria (of pargana Jajmau), Disgusted by the failure of the 
sacrifice on which he had built his hopes, Yayati gave the fort and_ its 
appendage of seventren villages to a sweeper but a memorial of his name 
is supposed to remain in the word Yayatimau, the corrupt form of which 
is Jajmau. The Deojani tank of | Musaragar, which is of some anti- 
quarian and architec'ural itterest, is ascribed to Deveyani, Yayeti’s 
wife, 


Yavati divided his kingdom among his five sons, ordaining that the 
youngest, Puru, was to continue the main fine and rule over Madhy:.desa, 
(the southern half of the Ganga-Yamuna deab. with its capital at Pra- 
tishthana), The main lunar line efter this came to be known as Puru 
Vamsa or the Pauravas alter Puru. The Paurava realm appears to have 
been prostrated ai the time of Mandhatri, the king of the Solar dynasty, 
for he is said to have offered sacrifice on the banks of the Yamuna and, 
¢ ossing thy Paurava kingdom conquered the Dhruhyu king. 


After a few generations, the Paurava kone, Brarat, ruled over 
the whole of northern India. King Hastin of Hastinapur was his fifth 
descendant, whose «ccond son, Dvimidha, founded the Dvimidha 
dynasty in the area covering the present district of Bareilly, Ajamidha, 
Dvimidha’s elder brother continued the main, line of Hastinapur,. 
After his death, the main Paurava realm was divided among his three 
sons, Riksha, Nila and Brihadvasu. Riksha succeeded his father at 


a ee ees ee ey 








1. Atkinson, E.T, (Kd.) : Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. VI, (Allahabad, 1831), Cawnpore 
by F.N. Wright, p. 252 


g. Fuhrer, A. : Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, (Varansi, 1969), pp. 168-169 
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Hastinapur in the main line, which remained the Paurava line and Nila 
and Brihadvasu founded what later came to be known as the North 
Panchala and South Panchala dynasties!. South Panchala was approxi- 
mat¢ly the portionot Panchela south of the Ganga as far as the river 
Carmanvati (Chambal) including the district and its capitals were Kam- 
pilya and Makandi. , 


The South Panchala dynasty, which reigned south of the Ganga, 
was descended from Ajamidha. According to the Puranas, Panchale, 
derived its name from the ‘five sons’ of Bhrimayrsva (the sixth sueces- 
sor from Ajamidha) who were nicknamed ‘five capable ones’ and were 
deemed to have protected five provinces (panchalam)?. 


Chyavana and his descendant, Sudas, who were the kings ot North 
Panchala, seem to have conquered both the Dvimidha realm and South 
Panchala. The fortunes of the Panchilas waned after the time of Su- 
das who was succeeded by his son, Sahadeva, and grandson, Somaky, 
After Somaka came Jantu, one of whose descendants — (probably the 
erands.n of Prishata) was killed in the battle against Ugrayudha (the 
Dvimidha king) and his son was driverout of the kingdom, Prishata, 
the exiled North Panchala «claimant, sought refuge in Kampilya, the 
capital of South Panchala and revived the dytusty. 


Brahmadatta, sonof Anuha of the Nips family, secims to have becn 
an important king among the South Panchalas. ITis great-grandson, 
Janamejaya Durbudhi, the last Nipa king of South Pauchala, was a 
tyrant and was killed by Ugrayudli, and the dynasty canic to an end. 
Ugrayudha attacked the Paurayas after Santanu’s death bat was deleated 
and killed by Bhishma, who restored Prishata to his ancestral kingdom 
of Ahichchhatra. His son Drapada succeeded him in North Parchala. 
South Panchals, with its dynast. destroved, woul scem to have come 
under thr sway of the Kauravasy Dronsywhom Drupada trea ted with 
disdain, conquered himwith the aid of the young Pandavas and Kanravas 
and Droua acquired both North Panchala and South Panchala, but out 
of kindness made peace with Drupad: and keeping North Panchala for 
himself, gave Drupada South Panchala, the river Buagirathi (popu- 
larly known as the Ganga) forming the dividing line’. The Panchalas 
played a very important part in the age of the Mahabharata war, The 
five Pandavas marticd the Panchalas princess, Draupadi ‘the daughter 
of Drupada) and the Panchalas figured among the staunch supporters 
of the Pandavas. Drona fought on the side of the Kauravas and was 
killed by Draupada’s son, Dhrishtadyumana, who was killed by Drona’s 
son, Ashvatthama, 
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Ten ruling dynasties , including that of Panchalas, and their king- 
doms flourished in the post-Mahabharata period. Twenty-seven kings 
ruled over this region till the time of the Nandas but canes known 
about them, The name ‘Panchaia’ was given, to this region in this period, 


The history of the district emerges in the sixth century B.C, from 
legends and dubious traditions. Panchala attained the position of a self- 
governing Oligarchical republic by the rise of Buddism and its name was 
allowed to figure prominently in the listof the sixteen great states 
(Solasa mahaianapatas)', King Chulani Brahmadatta of Panchala 
finds mention in Maha-Ummagga Jataha (No. 546), Panchala remained 
an independent state at least fora century after the demise of Buddha 
until it was conqneced by Mahaptdmanand of the Nanda dynasty and 
brought under the sway of the monarchs of Magadha in the fourth 
century B.C. 


Arol, about 4.8 km. from Makanpur in tahs:! Bilhaur of this district, 
was the ancient city of Alambikapuri where the Buddha lived for four 
months?, Kakupur, in tahsil Bilhaur, Shabpur near Amraudha and 
Jajmau (in tahsil Kanpur) were important places during the Buddha’s 
time. The ancient remains of this period which consist of numerous 
foundations formed of large bricks and more particularly of a connected 
set of walls of some large building, which the people call ‘the palace’* 
and the remains of temples and fragments of stone images, attest to the 
fact that there was a monastery near Kakupur‘. Itscems that the people 
of this district had becn influenced by the teachings of the Buddha and 
that Buddhism flourished in this region during his time. 


Mahapadmanand established the great empire of Magadha with 
its capital of Pateliputra, which gradually embraced nearly the whole 
of northern India excluding Kashmiz, Punjab and Sindh, The district 
remained under his rule till 822..B.C.,, when Chandragupta Maurya as- 
cendend the throne of Magadha by uprooting the Nanda dynasty, He 
established, by a series of military conquests. a vast empire stretching 
from the bank of the Sindhu to the mouth of the Ganga and this district 
came under his rule, Chandragupta Maurya and Bindusara ruled for 
pearly halfa century andin 273 B.C. the throne of Magadha passed on 
to Asoka, who was one of the most zealous propagators of the gospel of the 
Buddha. 


Brihadrath, the last ruler of the Maurya dynasty, was killed by 
Pushyamitra Sunga, the ccmmander-in-chief of the Mauryan army, 
and thus ended the Mauryan dynasty alter 187 years, According to 
the Puranas, the ten kings of the Sunga dynasty ruled for 112 years (185 
B.C. to 73 B.C,). The archacological remains of the Sunga period, which 
have been found at Musanagar and Chandanpur, throw some light on the 
culture of this period. The art of the time of the Sunges and Kanvas 
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is a negation of the Mauryan style. From the point of view of the 
subject matter, the Yaksha figures carved on a railing pillar, are pre- 
dominently Buddhist and reflect more of the mind, tradition and ide- 
ology of a large section of the pple. 


The excavation at Jajmau during 1977-78 have thrown some 
light on the culture of the period from 600 B.C. to 100 B.C, which was 
represented by the use of the Northern Black Polished Ware and 
structures of baked and sun-dried bricks. There were four structural 
phases in which the bricks measuring 48 X28 x7 em. were commonly 
used, Among the finds were terracotta sealings, most of them bearing 
legends in the Brahmi script and one had in addition to other symbols 
like the swastika and the yast7, Other finds include human and animal 
figurines of terracott , sling balls, discs and some other articles, vase- 
shaped, terracotta beads, iron hooks, fragmentary rings, nails, arrows 
and spearheads, bone styluses and awls, carnelian glass, crystal and agate 
beads and pendants, bangles of ivory, bone and terracotta and copper 
coins, A numberof terracotta gamesmen of various shapes were also 
obtained from the strata of this period, a terracotta mother goddess and’ 
a terracotta votive tank also being noteworthy finds, 


The history of the district can not be traced for the period from 
the downfall of the Kanves to the rise of the Kusharas. At the end 
of the first century A.D., the distrie! came under the rule of the Kushanas, 
Kanishka’s power extended to the whole of northern India, including 
Kashmir and Magadha, north-west and as far as the borders of the Gobi 
desert in central Asis. A large number of fragment of red sandstone 
images and terracottas of this period have been discovered at Musa- 
nagar. Inspite of successive forcign invasions and the establishment 
ofthe Kushana empire, a large number of indigcnous states flourished 
in northern India for move than four centuries and Panchala, which in- 
cluded this district, was one of them. 


The period from c. 100 A.D, to 300 A.D. was distinguished by the 
remains of structures of baked bricks measuring 88x24x4.5 cm, 
found from Jajmau during the excavation, Three structural phases 
were noticed, The finds of the period included human and animal 
figurines of terracotta casket lids of stone, iron arrow-heads, antimony, 
copper rods, tcrracotta sexlings, an ivory, bracelet and copper coins, 
Ink-pot type lids, sprinklers, makarmukh (crocodile’s mouth) spouts and 
sherc's of stamped pottery of the red ware type were also unearthed, 


King Achyuta of the Naga dynasty, was has been identified with 
the Aryavarta ruler, was the last independent king of Panchala and 
necording to the Allahabad pillar inscription, he was ousted by Samudra- 
gupta ebout the middle of the fourth century A.D. A Naga chief named 
Sarvanaga wa: apointed vishaya-patt (provincial governor) and was rul- 
ing the Antarvedi district (between the Ganga and the Yamuna and bet- 
ween Prayaga and Hardwar) including the district of Kanpur under 
Skanda gupta in the year 466 A.D,}. The district remained in the Gupta 
empire till about 550 A.D. 
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Ancient Brick Temple, Bhitargaon 
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The Gupta age heralded a new epoch in the history of Indian ar- 
chitecture and the iniluence of the Gupta kings is to be seen in the archi- 
tecture of some of the aneient temples in the south of the district. 
The temple of Bhitargaon, 82 km, south of Kanpur city (in tahsil 
Ghatamput) is a mag uificent example of » temple of brick architecture, 
which goes back to abcut 500 A.D!. Certain constructional expedients 
and a technically advanced style show that brick building had a long 
tradition behind it, of which the Bhitargaon temple is a remarkable 
relic. 


Bhitargaon, Bhitari (‘imner town’) the present village, is said to have 
been in the heart of an ancient city named Phulpur (flower-town)®, 
The village of Baharigacn (‘outer town’) more than a kilometre to the 
east, was also ore of the ancient suburbs. The land of these two villages 
is known by the name Bahari-Bhitari. They stand in the middle of a 
group of villages, which jn the rains are surrounded by the water of 
the river Rind, : 


The most interesting feature of_ the temple is its sikhara. It has 
been decorated with Buddhist.chaiiya motifs which were made to form 
niches for the reecption of terracotts figurines. The sikhara and the 
body of the temple are separated by a parallel frieze between the double 
cornice of ¢ rved brickwork. The interior is plain but the exterior is 
beautifully embellished with various ornamentations. The figures of 
Brahmanical gods in the niches, many of which have now disappeared, 
speak highly of the terracotta artof the Gupta age. They are very 
near to lithic sculptures, both in theme and style, 


After the break up of the Gupta empire, the district came under 
Harshavardhan (606--647) under whom the political unity and solida- 
rity, which north India enjoyed under the imperial Guptas, continued, 
During his reign Hiuen Tsang,;the famous Chinese Buddhist scholar, 
visited this district during his travels in the country between A.D, 630 
and 644, ‘Ayuto’, visited by him, has been identified as the village 
of Kakupur of this district aud has also been connected with ‘Bagud’ or 
‘Vagud’ of the Tibetan books’, 


After Harshavardhan the district came under Yashovarman (725- 
752) of Kannauj after whom it remained under the Ayudh kings of Kan- 
nau] for several decades. 


Nagabhatta II, the king of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, captured 
Kannauj about 815 A.D. In 836 Bhoj, the grandsonof Nagabhatta 
II, obtained ma:tery over the region around Kannauj which included 
the areaof the district of Katpur. The disintegration of the Parti- 
hara empire began about 925 A.D. and the eastern portion of the Pra- 
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tihara kingdom to the north of the Yamuna, including the district of 
Kanpur, passed into the hands of the Chandellas. The early rulers of 
the Chandella dynasty were feudatories of the Pratiharas. The decline 
of the imperial Pratihara power gave the opportunity to the Chandellas 
to assert their virtual independence. Dhanga (954—1002) was the first 
independent king of the Chandella dynasty who ruled over this region 
till the enc. of the tenth century. According to a tradition, Jajman was 
the capital of a mythical king, Chandravarma or Chandratreyal, said 
to be the first ol the Chandellas?. 


Chandradeva, the founder of the Gahadavala dynasty, established 
hig supremacy over Kannauj during the period of disorder that followed 
the departure of Mahmud of Ghazni from northern Iadia. His grandsoa, 
({ovindchandra (1114-— 1154), was the most illustrious king of that line, 
About forty-two inscriptions of his reign, bearing dates extending from 
AD. 1114 to 1154, prove that his kingdom extended at least as far as 
the Kanpur, Varanasi, Fatehpur districts to the south, as well as to othar 
regions to the west, north and the east’, 


The Chhattarpur grant of Goviudchandra (dated Kartika Sudi 15 
Vikram Samvat (A.D. 1117-—1.120) was fo und at the village of Chhattar- 
pur ear Sheorajpar (in tuhsil Bsthaw:) nearly 84 km. north-west of 
Kanpur, Govindchandra bathed in the Ganga at Varanasi and granted 
the village of Sasaimana (modern Sisamau, which is a partof Kanpur 
city) to one Sahulsarman’. Chhattarpur was annexed by Govind- 
chandra from the Chandsila~ about A.D, 1120, But the discovery of 
an, inscription of Madanvarman (1120--1165 A.D.) in Chhattarpur, dated 
A.D. 1147, shows that he had recaptured his lost territorics from the 
(Cahadavalas by the date*. Aecording to one opinion, the idea that there 
was a war between Govindchandra and Madanvarman, is based on sn 
erroncous identification of the Chhattarpur in district Kanpur with ths 
Chhe ttarpur in Bundelkhand?, 


Parmardideva (1165 —1203 A.D.) was the most widely known, of 
all the Chandelle kings. The Gahadavalas and the Chandellas were 
on friendly terms and the Gahadavala king, Jayacbandra (1170-1194 
A.D.), helped Parmardideva in his war against the Chahamanas’, With 
the defeat of Jayachandra and the annexation of Varanasi and Ashi in 
1198-94 A.D. by Muhammad Ghuri, the frontiers of the Delhi Sultanate 
touched those of the Chandellus, As the Muslinis could not tolerate so 
close to their boedcrs the existence of a hostile and powerful Hindu state, 
which had deficd even Mahmud of Ghazni, the Chandellas could not long 
escape their aggeessive designs. 
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On the eve of Shihab-ud-din Ghuri’s invasion of northern India, 
towards the close of the twelfth century, the Gahadavala king, Jaya- 
chandra, was the most powerful monarch of this region with his capital 
at Kannauj, which is situated in close proximity to the northern border 
of the Kanpur district, The district, therefore, must have becn under 
the direct rule of Jayachandra, the king of Kannauj and formed an 
integral part of his kingdom. The rule of the Gahadavalas over this 
region, however, ended with Jayachandra’s defeat and death at the 
battle of Chandwar, in 1193 A.D., at the hands of Shihab-ud-din Ghuri*# 
as already mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 


Soon, after, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, Ghuri’s general, marched into and 
occupied Kannauj and this region, at least nominally, passed under the 
sway of the Muslims’, Tradition has it that Makhdum Shah Ala-ul-Haq, 
a famous saint, who had accompanied Qutb-ud-din Aibak during this 
expedition, died at Jajmau (in tahsil Kanpur) and was burird there*. 
His dargah is still an object of veneratior, 


Despite the clo.c proximity.of the two. important military stations 
of Kannauj and Kalpi, the réferenee to this district in the anuals of the 
early sultans of Delhi are meagre. and all that is known is devived from 
the histories of these two places and that of Etawah, The area covered 
by the present Kanpur district was generally divided among these three 
commands, but there was no strict delimitation of boundaries and the 
extent of a province depended mainly on the personality cf it; gover- 
nor. In any case in these days, the division of territory was val? and 
the rulu of a Muslim governor merely extended as far as his effeccive in- 
flucnec from his headquarters. 


As Mahoba (in district Hamirpur, which lies to the south of Kanpur) 
was in the hands of the Muslims, it may-be assumed that the area covered 
by the present Kanpur district was at least nominally under theirs way. 


In December, 1247, Sultan Nasiv-ud-din Mahmud (1246-1266) 
proceeded to Kanauj and in that neighbourhood stormed the fort of 
Talsanda, a village identilicd to be near K:npur§, From Kannauj he 
marched to Kara thrcugh this (Kanpur) district, sending in advavce 
a strong force under the command of Ulugh Khar, against the re- 
fractory Hindu chiefs of the region, parcicularly Dalaki Melik® who was 
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reported to have established himsclf in Kanpur, Etah, Fatehpur, Aes 
and was described as an independent chief! But Ulugh Khan sneceeded 
only in plundering a portionof Dalaki Malik’s territory and capturing 
his stronghold. After a severe resistance Dalaki Malik was able to with- 
draw with all his forces®, 


Whet Ulugh Khan became sultan of Delhi under the title of Balban 
(1266 to 1287), he did much in the way of subduing the turbulent In- 
habitants and apparently was the first to chastise the Meos (a Rajput 
clan) of this district, who nevertheless continued to play the part of 
highway robbers’. Balban, therefore, repeated the process but evident- 
ly the Hindu chieftains remained practically independent except in 


the immediate presence of the imperial armies and tribute could only 
be collected by force, 


Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji (1296-1316) administered  this-region 
firmly, Tradition has it that he deputed Malik Ladhan to subdue the 
Meos and that the conquered territory was placed under the charge 
of Tanak Singh, a Kayasth of village Teonga (in pargana Bhognipur) . 
Amrodha is al. oknown as Malikpur Ain, a name pos. ibly derived fram 
Malik Ladhan’, 


With the death of Ala-ud-din Khalji, confusion ensued everywhere 
till the accession of Ghiyas-ud-din TughIug in 1820. The decline in the 
cetitral power had given the Hindus an opportunity of strengthening 
their position, with the result thet about 1325 Muhammad Tughluq 
(son and successor of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq) visited and laid waste 
the whole neighbourhood of Kannauj?, including the Kanpur region. 
The famine of 1845 converted the fertile plain of the entire doab, in 
which the present district lies, into a wilderness. 


In 1840-41, Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of Avadh, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. When Muhammad Tughluq heard of this, he came to 
Kannauj®, The insurgents were pursued through the district, being 
routed in the Unnao district®, The successor of Muhammad Tughluq, 
Firuz Shah (1851-1888) on his sccond expedition into Bengal in 1859, 
marched through the district and returned by the same route to Delhi 
after his campaign in Cuttack”, Firuz Shah visited Jajmau and recon- 
structed the tomb of saint Makhdum Shah Ala-ul-Haq. The sultan 
made a gift of some land to the saint’s descendant, named Sadr-ush- 
shahid Ghias-ul-Haq Muhamad bin Yusuf. 
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Owing to the uncertainty of affairs at Delhi, the Rajputs of this 
region rose in revolt in 1392, in consequence of which Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah (the sultan) marched to Etawah and then to Kannauj, 
punishing the Hindus severely’. But the revolt was not crushed and 
in 1894, Malik Sarvar Khvaja Jahan, the vizir, was entrusted by the 
sultan, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, under the title of Malik-us-Sharq 
(king of the east), with the charge of the government of all the. terri- 
tories lying between Kannauj and Bihar®. 


Shortly after, taking advantage of the weakness of his master at 
Delhi, Malik Sarvar Khvaja Jahan declared himself independent and 
founded the dynasty of the Sharqi_ kings of Jaunpur, district Kanpur 
becoming part of this new kingdom’, Malik Sarvar Khvaja Jahan 
djed in 1899 and was succeeded by his adopted son, Mubarak Shah’, 
The next year Iqbal Khan, the general of Sultan Mahmud Tughlugq, 
marched against this Sharqi king and encampedon the banks of the 
Ganga, opposite Kannauj. Mubarak Shah came to encounter him, but 
the river proved to be a great obstacle for both parties and they retired 
to their respective capitals’. In 1402, Mubarak Shah was succeeded 
by his brother, Ibrahim Shah, who occupied the throne of Jaunpur’, 
district Kanpur remaining in his dominions... It is said that in his reign, 
a famous Muslim saint, Badi-ud-din, better known as Shah Madar, came 
and settled down at Makanpur (in tahsil Bilhaur) either in 1418 or in 
1429, The latter ycaris the date given for the revenue free grant of 
land made in favour of the saint’s two disciples, Makan Khan and Pahar 
Khan by Ibrahim Shah and it seems that the saint died there in 1483, 
His tomb was built by Ibrahim Shah*. 


In 1440 Ibrahim Shah died and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahmud Shah. In 145! he waged war against Buhlul Lodi (the 
sultan of Delhi) but was defeated, Inthe next year, Malmud Shah 
fought with the Lodis again in the. Etawah district? (which lies to the 
north-west of Kanpur) and during this period the peace of the Kanpur 
region was disturbed!®, The «ngageient remained inconclusive as 
Mahmud Shah died in 14574, His successor, Muhammad Shah, offered 
to make peace, but’ Bub!ul Lodiwas not satisfied until his brother-in- 
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law, Qutb Khan Lodi, who h:d been captured during an action against 

Mahmud Shah, had heen released. Vighting was, therefore, renewed. 
In the meantime a {ratricidal conflict at home compelled Muhammad 
Shah to withdraw, :He was defcate1 and killed by the forces of his 
brother Husain Shah Sharqi, who was destined to be the last Sharqi 
king!. 


In him Buhlul Lodi found his most formidable rival, the two kings 
engaging themscives jn a tife-long struggle for supermacy ever northern 
India?. Atlast, in 1479, Husain Shah Sharqi marched to Delhi, but 
suffered a total defeat and Buhlul Lodi annexed his territories to his 
own dominions’, the! Kanpur region once again passing under the sway 
of the Delhi sultans*; Buhlul Lodi entrusted Kalpi (in district Jalaun) 
and Lucknow which obviously included the charge of the bulk of the 
present Kanpur ashi to his grandson, Azam Humayun’, who 
remained in charge tif] Buhlul Lodi’s death in July, 1489%. Ife was 
then ejected by Sikandar Lodi, the new sultan, who gave the command 
to Mahmud Khan Lodi’. 


Tn 1498 occurred ithe great_ Hindu rchellion, which apperently sp- 
‘read across the Ganga/in this_district and was crushed by Sikandar Lodi. 
Mahmud’ Khan Lodj held the charge ef this region till his death, when 
he was succeeded by/his sou, Jalal Khan, but he quarelled with lis 
brothers and Sikanda Lodi had to interfere on his behalf, Jalal Khan 
soon lost favour with Sikandar Lodi who arrested and imprisoned him. 
Sikandar Lodi now Sppountce his sceond son, also named Jalal Khan, 
governor of this region!®, On Sikandar Jodi’s death in 15174, this prince 
ascended the throne of Jaunpur with ‘the title of  Jalal-ud-din but his 
brother Ibrahim Lodi (who beeame snifan of Delhion Sikendar Lodi's 
‘death), marched to Kannauj and from there despatched an army under 
Azam Humayun against Kalpi, which surrendered with all Jalal-ud- 
din’s’ family and treasure. Jalal-ud-din himself being captured sub- 
sequently and put to death The Lodi dynasty came to an end with 
the defeat and death af Ibrahim Lodi at the battle of Panipat in 1526, 
and, Babur, the first of the Mughal emperors, became the master of the 
Delhi kingdom!?, 
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At that time the Lohani faction held Kannauj and its vicinity, 
and with the aid of the Sarwania and others they set up Bahadur Khan 
(the sonof Darya Khan Lohani, who had been the governor of Bihar) 
as ruler in Jaunpur and Bihar under the title of Muhammad Shah. The 
Sarwanis were in possession of Kanpur itself, the district being ex- 
pressly mentioned as the jagir of Azam Humayun Sarwani who, for a 
long time, was the governor of Karal, In 1527, however, Babur sent: 
Kaman and Amir Quli Beg east and they took possession of Jaunpur. 
But the diversion occasioned by the Rajput confederacy in the west en- 
abled Muhammad Shah to drive out the garrison and to regain his 
capital. The same rebellion, actively aided by the Afghans, caused 
Muhammad Duldai, Babur’s governor, to quit Kannauj, though soon 
after that city was recovered by Sultan Mirza, In 1528 the prince was 
defeated in an attempt to conquer Avadh and was compelled to fall back 
on Kannauj which for 4 while was completely isolated till Babur himself 
restored order in the Doab. On his death in 1580, Babur was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Humayun. When Sher Shah Sur defeated Humayun 
at the battle of Kannauj in 1540 and conquered the kingdom of Delhi, 
the district passed into hi, hands. He constructed the Mughal road or 
Badshah. Sarak, leading from Agra.and Ktawah through Sikardra, 
Zainpur, Bhognipur, Chaparghata and Ghatampur (in this district) to 
Kora, Kara and Allahabed?.. Sher Shal Sur .constructed Kos Minars at 
regular intervals on the road to serve the double purpose of milestones 
and lighthouses and also built serais for the comfort of iravellers3. 


Sher Shah Sur was succeeded by his son, Islam Shah Sur (1545-- 
1554), On his death confusion once again ensued. His brother, Muh- 
ammad Adil Shah Sur, “eems to have held this region, as it is narrated 
that he took Kannauj from the Farmulis (a. group of Muslim nobles) and 
gave it to one Sarmast Khan; but his authority was of little account, as 
while he was engaged in fighting Ibrahim Khan Su: (the governor of 
Agra), a third cleimant, in the personof Muhammad Shah of Bengal, 
entered the lower Doab and proceeded against Kalpit, Muhammad 
Adil Shah Sur returned hastily and a battle ensued at Chaparghata 
(in tahsil Bhognipur) in which the sultan of Bengal was defeated and 
killed’, ‘The cisturbed state of affairs gave the long sought for cppor- 
tunity to Humayun; who in 1555, staged a coineback and succeeded in 
reoceupying Delhi. But he died shcrtly after®, and ii was not before 
his son, and successor Akbar had won a decisive victory in 1556 at the 
second battle of Panipat over Himu, the general of Muhammad Adil 


Shah Sur that the Mughals once again became masters of northern 
India’, 
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In 1561 Akbar proceeded to Jaunpur, marching through the Kanpur 
district along the Mughal road and paying a visit to Abdullah Khan 
Uznhek, who then held Kalpi. He returned by the same route towards 
the end of the year’. 


In 1567, Khan Zaman (Ali Quli Khan) the rebellious governor of 
Jaunpur, besieged the force sent by Akbar under Mirza Yusuf Khan, 
but on Akbar’s approach the rebels retired through the district towards 


Kara?, 


It-is difficult to determine the exact limits of the district of Akbar’s 
time, owing ta the fadt that the area was then divided among three sir- 
kars belonging to the subahs of Agra and Allahabad and also to the many 
alterations of boundrics and nomenclature that tock place. Today 
in some cases the old names remain, but it is doubtful whether the areas 
correspond even approximately to those of the old subdivisions, Rou- 
ghly speaking, the north and west of the district formed part of sir- 
kar Kannanuj, the south of Kalpi and the east of Kora, the last being in- 
cluded in, the provinetal government of Allahabad. Of the eight mahals 
(parganas) that comprised the Kora sirkar (in district Fatehpur) four 
Jay wholly in the present Kanpur district and the rest in the Fatehpur 
district, with th. probeble exception of a part of Kora itself, which app- 
ears to have extended into the erstwhile Narwal? tahsil of the district, 
The largest of the four mahals was Ghatampur, which was held by 
Dikhit Rajputs where the military contingent comprised 100 cavalry 
and 2,000 infantry and ten elephants*, It was formed into a separate 
pargana under the name of Akbarpur Birbary after Akbar’s famous 
minister5, Birbal, 


The mahal of Jajmau represents a portion of the present Kanpur 
tahsil and a consideruble partof the erstwhile Narwal tahsil, Its 
zamindars were Lodi Afghans and Bais Rajputs. There was a brick 
fort at the headquarters. The leeal levies comprised 200 cavalry, 
4,000 infantry and seven elephants®, The mahal of Majhawan has 
disappeared, having been absorbed into Sarh Saicmpur and Jajmau in, 
1807 but the name ig preserved in a villayve in south-east corner of the 
Kanpur tahsil?, Thy military force at Majhawan was 20 horsemen and 
1,000 foot soldiers, supplied by the Brahmana landholders®. The fourth 
mahal was Mohsinpur (Muhasanpur) the identification of which is a 
Matter of some dispute. There is a hamict of that name on the river 
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Rina in the extreme south of Narwal (in tahsil Kanpur) but it is more 
probable that the place indicatcd in the village of Rawatpur Mohsinpur, 
locally. called Rawatpur Maswanpur.! It was then hold by the Chandel 
Rajputs, who furnished 50 horses and 2,000 foot?. The mahal of Kora 
was Owned by the Brahmans but it is not possible to de.ermine 
what proportion ofits area lay within the boundaries of the Kanpur 
district’. 


The sirkar of Kalpi (in the subah of Agra) contained 15 parganas, 
most of which were situated on the south ofthe Yamuns. Of those 
belonging to Kanpur only Derapur retains its former name, It was 
held’by the Sheikhzadas, who contributed a force of 50 cavalry and 2,000 
infantry‘. Bilaspur was afterwards known as Sikandra and is now a 
partof Derapur, having been amalgamated with the latter in 1861; it 
was owned by the Rajputs of the Kachhwaha clan, who supplied 100 
cavalry and 5,000 infantry®, The third was Shehpu: (in tahsil Bhognipur), 
named after a town on the banks of the Yamuna, which was once a 
place of considerable importance. The encroachments of the river led 
to its abandonment for Hasanpur, a village on the Rind of which the 
remains are to be seen in modern Bhojpura and subsequently for Akba- 
rpur, the name being frequently given as Akbarpur-Shahpur.® In the 
suventeenth century, Shahpur gave its name to a separate sirkar contai- 
ning 25 mahals in the old divisions of Kelpi and Kannauj and on several 
occasions it was held in jagir by a prince of the blood’. In Akbav’s time 
Shahpur was held by the Chauhani: and Malikzadas who contributed 
800-horsemen, 8,000 foot soldiers and 6 elephants®. The rest of. the 
district was included in the sirkar of Kannauj (in the subah of Agra), 
which comprised 80 mahais inthe middle, doab. In this district the 
mahal of Bilhaur was held by the Rajputs, who furnished 20 cavalry and 
1,000 infantry®, Included in the present Bilhaur tahsil were the mahals 
of Nanamau ard Deoha, called after existing villages!°, The former was 
owned by Brahmanas and Rajputs, who contributed 200 cavalry and 200 
infantry'!, Deoha was divided between the Rajputs of the Chauhan, 
Bais and Dhakra clans, who furnished 20 hcrsemen and 800 foot soldiers}2, 
Malkusah or Malkonsa, also locatly known as Malgosa, appears to be 
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identical with Rasulabad?. It was under the possession of 
the Gahlots, who suppfied a large force of 300 horses and 15,000 foot?. 
Barah (Bara))was held by the Chauhans who supplied ten horsemen 
and 300 infentry*, It.was afterwards amalgamated with Akbarputr’. 
The Shcoli mahal, now a part of Sheorajpur, was held by the Rajputs who 
supplied e contingent of 10 horsemen and 300 foot soldicrs®, The old 
mahal of Bithur, which has completely disappeared, was merged in 
Sheorajpur and Jajmau, the last step being taken in 1860%. ¥! was held 
by the Chandels, who furnished 800 horsemen and 5,000 toot soldiers’. 


Excepting Kora, and leaving out of account minor alterations and 
exchanges of territory in the other mahals, the agercgate revenue of the 
district in the reign of Akhbar was 8,19,09,955 dams, exclusive of 7,72,007 
dams under the head of suryurghal (revenue assigned for some specific 
purpose) making a total of Rs 8,17,049 at the rate of forty dams to the 
rupees, 


In 1610, Emperor Jahangir bestowed Kalpi and Kannauj on Abdur 
Rahim (son of Bairam: Khan), but he was shortly afterwards transferred 
to the Deccan and Kannauj was-given to Sadr-i-Jahan of Pihani, who 
held peaceful charge till his:death in 1620», 


In the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-1649), Kirat Singh, a Kayasth of 
Akorhi (in the district), was appointed Qanungo of village Teonga (it 
pargana Bhognipur) once the residence of a powerful Kaya.th family?®. 


In 165% Aurangzeb marched through the district against Shuja, 
whom he defeated and overthrew at Khajua'2, 


Mopern PErtop 


In the Kanpur district the administrative divisicns cf Akbar’s days, 
remained practically unchanged till the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, 
After hig death, civil war rayed in the empire and Kanpur shared in the 
gencral confusion, Jn 1711, Jahandar Shah (Aurangzcb’s grandson) 
found himself threatened by his nephew, Farrukh Siyar (son of Azim-ush- 
Shan), who, supported by Abdullah Khan, the governor of Allahabad!® 
and other Barha Satyids war marching from Bengal. Kora and Kara 
were then held hy Sarbuland Khan, who set cff to join Jabandar Shah’s 
son, Azz-ud-din, marehing cestwards trom Agra. The latter took the 
Mughal road, but on meeting the army of Farrukh Siyar at Khajuha, his 
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(Azz-ud-din’s) troops fled and he made his way back to Agra!, Fartukh 
Siyar then marched onwards, but his route was apparently not of the 
Mughal road, as he appears to have proceeded by way of Sapai (in tahsil 
Kanpur) and Sheoli(in tahsil Akbarpur)to Nadiha and then to Makanpur 
(in tahsil Bilhaus) where he paid a visit to the tomb of Badi-ud-din (or 
Shah Madar) on December 12, 17122, About this time the province of 
Allahabad, which included the bulk of the area covered by the present 
district of Kanpur, was retained by Abdullah Khan, who was succeeded 
by Chhabela Ram Nagar. After the latter’s d.ath in 1749 came his 
nephew, Girdhar Bahadur*. ‘The following vear the subah of Allahabad 
was entrusted to Muhammad Khan Bangash‘, who was transferred as 
governor of Malwa’ in 1729, In 1785 the Marathas raided Kalpi and 
then ever ran Derapur, Sikandra and the southern portion of the district®. 
To repel the invaders, Muhammad Khan Bangash was reappointed 
governor Of Allahabad in 1785, but he held charge only for a few months, 
being replaced by Sarbuland Khan in 17867, In 1789 the subah of Allaha- 
bad was given to Amir Khan, Umdat-ul-mulk, who remained in charge 
for some years after which the subah came into the hands of Safdar Jang, 
the nawab vizir of Avadh, But in the western half portion of the district 
there was no one to contest the power of Muhammad Khan Bangash®, 
who placed his supporters in charge of the various parganas, The chief 
of these was Shamsher Khan, who for Jong time held Musanagar, Shah- 
pur, Akbarpur and Bilhaur®, On onc oecasion, when Safdar Jang was on 
his way to Delhi, Shamsher Khim forbade the advanced guard of the 
nawab vizir to halt within his jurisdiction, with the result that Safdar 
Jang was kept waiting at Nanamau ferry, till he could obtain permission 
to cross from Farrukhabad, Shamsher Khon plundered his rearguard, 
an act which cost him his life when he fell into the hands of the nawab 
vizir, The local Hindu chieftains were more allies than subjects of 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, especially the Chandel rajas of Sheorajpur 
and Sachendi, who were practically independent!” 


Muhammad Khan Bangash died in,1713 and his possessions passed 
into the hands of his eldest son, Qaim Khan?!, who, in 1749, fell a victim 
to the machination of Safdar Jang by being persuaded to wage war QT 
the Rohilla;!#, Accordingly, Qaim Khan, joined by a force of 50,000 
soldiers, m: inly supplied by the local rajas of Sachendi, Rura and Sheo- 
rajpur, crossed the Ganga and fought a battle with the Rohil’as in 
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Budaun, on November 22, 1749, After some successes at the beginning, 
his army met with disaster, he himself beirg shot dead?. Imam Khan 
(the brother and successor of Qaim Khan) was unable to resist the forces 
of Safdar Jang, who carried him off as a priser from Farrukhabad. with 
four of his brothers and then annexed all the Bangash territories, driving 
out Jafar Khar, from Akba’ pur and dismissing the officers of the other 
parganas?, The conquered territory wes entrusted by Safdar Jang to 
his minister, Nawal Rai, who established his headquarters at Kannauj 
but in 1750, Ahmad Khan (another son of Muhammad Khan Bangash), 
fell upon Nawal Rai (at Khudaganj in district Farrukhabad) and defeated 
and killed him, the remnants of whose army making their escape 
to Bithur and then by way of Mobsinpur and Jajmau (in this district) 
to Kora’. His son, Mahmud Khan, now crossed the Ganga {in this 
district) and went on to capture Lucknow. But Safdar Jang’s troops 
succeeded in driving the Afghans out of Avadh4, Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
who had been engaged in besieging Allahabad now withdrew from there 
and hurried to the defence of his capital, Farrukhabad, which had been 
besieged by Safdar Jang and his allies, the Marathas and Jats. After 
his defeat, Ahmad Khan Bangash fled to the foot-hills of Kumaon5 
where he remained till the approach of Ahmad Shah Abdali (the Afghan 
invader) which caused a truce to be patched up in 1752, by which Ahmad 
Khan Bangash agreed to cede half his territories to the Marathes but 
retained the management handing over the surplus revenues to the 


Matatha agents, the ceded territory included practically al! his posses- 
s10ns in this district®, 


In 1760, when the Marathas were making preparations for Panipat 
and Sadashiv Rao Bhau(the Maratha commander-in-chief in north India) 
was still south of the Chambal,Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla ally of Anmad 
Shah Abdali, swept away «lmost all the Maratha possessions in the Doab 
as far as Bithur(in this district) thus bringing the territory under Abdali’s 
sphere of influence’. After the Maratha defeat at Panipat, Ahmad 
Khan Bangash captured all the territory from Sikandra to Akbarpur 
(both in the present Kanpur district)§, On July 23, 1761, Shuja-ud- 
daulah (the successor of Safdar Jang), accompanied by Shah Alam (the 
emperor), made a tour of the territory of Allahabad, passing through 
Jajmau® (in this district). The Marathas now proceeded to regain 
their lost possessions in these parts. Raja Ganga Singh (e descendant 
of Hindu Singh Chandel of the time of Saadat Khan Burhanm-ul-mulk), 
the ruler of the Sachendi estate, surrendered the fort of Sachendi only 
and refused to deliver other fortresses in his pargana!®, The rani of 
Sheorajpur bravely resisted the Maratha attempt t » capture her principal 
fort and the Maratha age:.t: felt that {here was ittle prospect of success 
in the realisation of tribute from the tali.kadars of these parts!}. 
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In 1762 Shuja-ud-daulah proceeded to attack Ahmad Khan 
Rangash on the pretext that the Bangash nawab_ had assumed royal 
privileges; but he (Shuja-ud-daulah) was deterred by the vigorous pre- 
parations for defences on the part of the Pathans, who had been warned 
of the impending danger by the raja of Sachendi, while Shuja-ud-daulah 
and Shab Alam were halting in Mikanpur and also by the news of the 
movements of a portion of the Avadh army which had come up along 
the bank of the Yamuia and pliadered Muswiersr and which was en- 
camped at Khwaja Phul? (in this district), Peace was made through 
the mediation of the Rohillas, Najib Khan and Waiz Rahmat Khan, 
who then escorted the invaders back to Kora?, In 1764, after his de- 
feat at the battle of Buxir, Shuja-ud-daulah cwme to Farrukhabad for 
assistance; but Ahmad Khan Bangash dissuaded, him, though uasuc- 
cessfully, from resisting the English, with the aid of Imad-ud-mulk and 
the Marathas, Shuja-ud-daulah set out eastwards along the old Mughal 
road by way of Bithur and  Jajmau to Kora (in Fatehpur district) in 
April, 1765°. 


By this time Robert Fletcher, the English commander, had captured 
the fort of Allahabad and advancing-through the doab, he wes joined 
by Carnac (Bzigadicr-general). “On May 3.1765, an action was fought 
at Kora, in which Shuja-wd-daulah, his-allies, Imad-ul-mulk and the 
Marathas, were defeated, “A British force under Fletcher arrived at 
Jajmau in pursuit and remained encamped there for a few days. Mean- 
while, the Marathas reappeared ins the doab and proceeded towards 
Jajmau. Hearing this Fletcher proceeded against them on May 15 and 
on the 22nd further action took place near Kalpi in which the Marathas 
suffered defeat, as a result of which they retreated beyond that region‘. 
Shuja-ud-daulah now sought to-make peace with the English. With 
three to four hundred men, he marched towards Jajmau where Carnac 
had arrived on May 25, for according him an honourable reception. 
Leaving his troops on the othcr side of the Ganga he advanced towards 
the English camp with his brother-in-law, Salar Jang, and a few other 
attendants5, De was vreecived by Swinton and then by Carnac him- 
self, who with his chief officers had proceeded towards the Ganga for 
this purpose’. On approaching the river bank, they all got down from 
their horses and seeing this , Shuja-ud-dai la dismounted from his palan- 
quin and embraced the English commander, in Indiau style. Carnac 
and all his officers, presented Shuja-ud-daula with nazar (offering), each 
according ‘0 his rank and followed his palanquin on foot to the tent which 
had been sct up for his reception near Jajmau. All possible arrangements 
were made for bis comfurt and entertainment and no pains were spared 
te make him forget that he was a suppliant before the Kast India Com- 
pany’. Shuja-ud-daulah’s mecting with the British was followed by 
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a treaty, concluded between them, whereby he recovered his dominions 
with the exception of the sirkars of Kora and Allahabed, which were 
assigned to Shah Alam}, 


The distribution of territory made under this treaty was maintained 
till 1771, when Shah Alem left Allahabad for Delhi. There he made over 
Kora and Allahabad to the Marathas, a step which was considered by 
the English and Shuja-ud-daulah to be a violation of the agreement, with 
the result that in 1773 Kora and Allahabad were handed over to Shuja- 
ud-daulah by the British for fifty lakhs of rupees. The administration 


was then entrusted to Mian Almas Ali Khan, a minister noted for his 
great ability?, 


Meanwhile Ahmad Khan Bangash retained the sirkarof Kannauj 
and followed the plan adopted by his fathey of giving various parganas 
to his deputies, as e result of which Nur Ali Khan was given Derapur 
and Daim Khan was appointed to Akbarpur. Ip 1771, Ahmad Khan 
Bangash was forced, by the deteetion of the Rohillas, to attack the 
Marathas alone, with the result that he had to yield to them once again 
the parganas rormerly allotted to them, In the same year, Muzalfar 
Jang (the successor of AhnuulbdKhaw Rangash) found himself almost 
helpless in the face of many cnemies. "he fact was that by this time 
the Pathangs had really lost their old'supremacy in the middle Doab and 
wore no longer a match for the Murathas, who entered into actual pos- 
session of the tract assigned to them, Moreover, they now admitted 
the suzerainty of Shuja-ud-danlalyaad from 1772. tribute was regularly 
sent from Farenkbabad to TLuecknow.s) In the following year Muzaffar 
Jang, accompanicd Shuja-ud-diulah in his campaign against the Mara- 
thas in Ktawah. Soon atterwards Shuja-ud-dawah took possession of 
all the Kannauj parganas in Kanpur, — ejecting the Maratha amils and 
adding the territory te that already administered by Almas Ali Khan. 
Thus the connection of the Kanpur district with the principality of Far- 
rukhabad came to an end and frou that time till 1801, Kaupur formed 
an integral part of the Avadh dominions’, 


Under the Avadh rule the district fared better than at other times. 
Alnas Ali Khan was a far more talented administrator than most of his 
compeers, but his @bject was to secure the maximum revenue by what- 
ever means possible and for which purpose he had recourse to the usual 
system of furming , while the great lessees, On whose rapacity there was 
no possible check, in turn farmed their own parganas to underlings*. 


The local rajas maintained their position by outbidding others, aided 
by the influence they possessed over their tenantry. In a few cases the 
old jagirdars were allowed to remain; for cxample Daim Khan, who was 
a personal friend of Almas Ali Khan, was given the Pukhrayan, cstate, 
which continued in the hands of his descendants till its sale in 1845, The 
consequence of this system, combined with the effects ofa hitherto un- 
known precariousness of tenure, was inevitable and the misery of the 

lower classes continued to be execssive?, 
asi ia 
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By the treaty concluded on November 10, 1891, between Saadat 
Ali Khan (the nawab of Avadh) and the East India Company, the area 
covered by the present district (together with some other tracts) was 
ecded to the English in return fora guarantec of protection and for the 
extinction of the debt incurred ou account of the  Avadh loca) forees, 
some of which had been quartered in cantoaments at Kanpur sinee 1778! 


Kanpur was made the headquarters of a district for administrative 
purposes. The political history of this pcriod is meagre but two points 
might be referred to. The pargana of Sikandra was given in jagir ta 
Raja Himmat Bahadur in 1804, the famous Goshain chieftain of Bun- 
delkhand, who had been an ally of the British in the Maratha wars. 
The grant, made in 1804, was free of revenue, with the object of keeping 
that turbulent chief quict ancl inducing him to withdraw from Bundel- 
khand, 


Himmat Bahadur, died before the sanad was drawn up, and his jagir 
was given, to his illegitimate son, Narendrigir in 1806, who held the es- 
tate till his death in 1840?, The grant was made on grounds of political 
expedicney and the question of hisdegitimacy was not raised, Nor, on, 
his demise, did any such consideration exist, the jagir having been con- 
verted into a pecuniary stipend, asthe mismanagement and extortion 
practised by him had conipelled the government to make a icgular 
Settlement with the village proprietors. It was then decided that the 
jagir had lapsed as Narendragir had no legitimate issue, but that (in the 
spirit of the grant) the proceeds of the estate would remain appro- 
priated to the family of the late raja. These procceds, after the deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent for the cost aulvisk of collcetion, were to be divided 
into three shares, one for the widow fordife and two to the illegitimate 
sons, Jai Indargir and Padam Indargir, to whom the widow’s share wag 
ultimately to revert and whose Tight was declared to be hereditary, 
In order to pay off the debts, which amounted to more than nine lakhs 
of rupees deductions were made from the pensions so as to clear off the 
amount in the course of 18 years. The ful) pension of one-third was paid 
to the rani from 1857 to the time of her death, but the two sons never 
obtained the benefit of the measures taken to extinguish the debt, as their 
participation in the revolt of 1857 led lo the coufiscation of their stipends, 
although they were permitted a subsistence allowance of Rs 100 per 
amnum for lifes, 


The other and in the event far more important measure was the 
grant of land in Bithur, with the pension of eight lakhs of rupecs per 
annum, to Baji Rao II, the Peshwa, (who challenged the. British power 
in India) on his surrender to the British iv 18184. The deposed ruler 
built a large palace in the town, where he resided in almost regal state, 
surrounded by a large number of dependants who accorded to him 
royal honours. What hurt him most-was the official refusal to recog 
nise his old title, Panta Pradhan, and the decision to styte him maharaja 
in formal correspondence. His savings permitted him to subscribe 
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liberally to government loans, but he resented the imposition of a ferry 
tax on, his grass-cutters as it was considered derogatory for a prince of 
his status to take such payment, The British officcrs failed to appre- 
ciate such an objection to minor imposts on the part of a deposed ruler, 
but tLe Indian mind was more agitated by such sentiments than by mat- 
erial hardships?. 


Baji Rao II died in 1851, leaving no male issue, but he had adopted 
three sons, Dhondu Pant alias Nana Saheb; Sadashiv Pant alias Dada; 
and Gangadhar Rao alias Bala, By a written testament (of 1839) Baji 
Rao had left his title and estate to the eldest, Nana Saheb?, Nona 
Saheb was surrounded by a host of Maratha courtiers and agents, the 
chief among the latter being Azim Ullah Khan, who had begun his career 
as a table servant, had acquired knowledge of French and English, had 
then been appointed # school master in Kanpur and had finally joined 
Nana’s service*. On Baji Rao’s death, the British permitted Nana Saheb 
to inherit the savings of Baji Rac and his property at Bithur, but not 
his pension or even a por.ion of it. Nana Saheb appealed to the Court 
of Directors and sent Azim Ullah Khan to London to prosecute his 
claims. But before he reached London, Nana’s appeal bad bcen rejected 
by the Court of Directors. Ou-his way back Azim Ullah Khan visited 
Crimea, where a war was goilig on between Russia and England, and 
is said to have gathered the impression that the British military strength 
was not really so grest as was generally believed in Indiat. He might 
have communicated this fecling to Nana but what cffect it produeed on 
the latter is not definitely known, Nana accepted the decision of the 
Court of Directors with outward composure and continued his cordial 
relations with the British officials’. 


Kanpur was an important British military station. In considera- 
tion of its strategical importance, it was strongly garrisoned, In May, 
1857, there were 61 Kuropean artillerymen with six guns at Kanpur and 
three Indian infantry regiments, the dst, 58rd and 56th, the 2nd Cavalry 
and afew Indian artillerymen. The officer commanding was Hugh 
Wheeler® . The collector and magistrate of the district was Hillersdon 
and, there was a large number of European residents in the cantonments, 
including those connected with the civil, railway, canal and other 
department , as wellas almost all the women and childzen of the men 
cf the 82nd Foot, then stationed at Luck.uow’, 


_ _Aparty of the disbanded 19th Native Infantry, from Behrampur 
(in Bengal) had passed through Kanpur in April, 1857, fillmg the Indian 
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troops with tales about the impending use of cartridges greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows. The excitment thus aroused was increased 
by the arrival of the news of the outbreak of struggle in Meerut on May 
14, Two days later a fire occured in the lines of the Ist Native Infantry, 
The British authorities then considered it advisable to move the Euro- 
pean women and merchants to the military barracks, where the artillery 
had Leen transferred. These measures further agitated the sepoys, who 
were now considered by the British to be quite untrustworthy, On the 
20th, Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow for reinforcements which arrived 
in the shape of 50 men of the f2nd Foot. The district was still un- 
disturbed, for the police were active and on May 17, the thanadar of 
Sheorajpur had apprehended some persons found with plundered 
property. 


Wheeler now decided to provide a place of safety for the European 
resident: in case of need and selected for the purpose the depot of the 
82nd Foot-two long single-storeyed barracks-which he surrounded by a 
trench with a parapet about two metres high. This was an entrenchment, 
an enclosure about 209 feet square on an Gpen plain at the end of the 
station and within range of the Indian-infantry lines on two sides?, 


On May 21, asepoy went about warning his comrades “to keep a 
Jock out as mischiref was intended by the ‘saheb logue’ (the British) and 
the Ist Company 6th Battalion Artillery guns were made ready, the 
gunners being on the point of firing upon the Cavalry Lines’”, Oa the 
game day, arumour eained currency that the hors-s, arms, military 
dress and equipments of the Indian cavalry were to be taken away to 
be made over to the Europeans, |The rumour was bascless but the 
cavalrymen enquired of their counterparts of the infantry whether they 
could count on their support if an attempt was made to disarm them4, 
Yet another cause of anger had been the rumour that the flour supplied 
to the sepoys contained an admixture of the bones of cows and pigs’, 
Strength to these rumours was added by the fact that about this time a 
consigninent of rotten flour was being oifered for sale in the city market 
at cheap rates, Jt smelt offensive on baking and peopie su-pected that 
grounded bones had been mixed init. On investigation, the suspicion 
was found to be untruc®, 


On, May 23, Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that it was almost 
certain that the sepoys would rise against the British that very night. 
Consequently many English women of the town took refuge in St. John's 
Church, which was situated near the entrenchment (the place sulected- 
a retreat incase of alarm)’. 
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Another incident which added to the anger of the sepoys was the 
action ofa European officer who in a state of drunkenness, fired on a 
party of the and Cavalry doing patrol duty on the night of June 2, He 
was court-martialled, but was exeysed onthe ground that he was intox- 
jeated. The sepoys knew that drunkenness was no excuse In law unless 
drink had been administered to an offender against his will, which was 
Lot so in this caset. They were confirmed in their suspicion that the 
anthorities meant mischief and they made no seeret of thir feclings, some 
even declaring that their own firearms might also be discharged by accident 
some day?. The Europeans were nervous about their position at Kanpur 
so much so that the birthday of Queen Victoria, which was previously 
celebrated with great pomp and show, was not celebrated st all tnis time, 


On May 26, Nana Saheb (who had been asked by Hillersdon to come 
to his aid) came with bis ‘armed retainers and two puns under the charge 
of Tantia Tope (the well-known freedom fighter), Nana Saheb was then 
given the charge of guarding the treasury at Nawabganj§, 


By June 4, considerable provisions, some treasure and a few guns 
had been stored in the entrenchment.) The next morning the Indian 
Cavalry rose against the British, followed by the Ist Native Infantry and 
both marched, to Nawabganj, without injuring their officers, On June 35, 
the two regiments followed suit, anxious not to be left behind in, plunder- 
ing the treasury. In the meantime the treasure had been looted, the 
jail opene:! and the collectorate plundered*, The sepoys then marched to 
Delhi but Nana Saheb induced them to return and o destroy the authority 
of the English, All the Europeans were quietly summoned to the ent- 
renchement but it was too late, as the first gun was fired at the besieged 
European, garrison at 10 a.m, From then till the 26th the defence was 
subjected to an incessant bombardment from heavy guns brought out 
of the magazine by Nana Saheb. Tika Singh, a subedar of the 2nd 
Cavalry, was who had been the most active promoter of the struggle and 
who now received the rank of genera] from Nana Saheb, was in command 
of these operations. The green flag of the Emperor of Delhi was hoisted 
in Kanpur (town). On June 7, a proclamation was issued in Hindi and 
Urdu from Nana Saheb‘and distributed in the town and among the sepoys, 
asking Hindus and Muslims to save their religion by their wuted efforts. 
On June 9, a squadron of the 7th cavalry and two companies of the 48th 
Native Infantry, then encamped at Chaubepur, murdered the British 
Officers with the exception of Boulton (a lieutenant),who found his way 
into the entrenchment the next day, his horse jumping the parapet that 
bordered it, Then about CO or 70 English fugitives from Fatehgarh, who 
had come into Kar.pur, were massacred at Nawabganj by the sepoys, 
A general assault was made on the entrenchment on June 11 but was 
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repulsed', On June 18, the thatched roofofone of the barracks was 
set on fire and thi: caused th loss of all the hospital stores. Three days 
later, the besieging force was encouraged by the arrival of the 4th and 
5th Oudh Local Infantry which erected a new battery thus obtaining 
command o: the single well from which the garrison obtained its water*. 


On June 25, Nana Saheb proposed terms to the besieged which were 
accepted. As aresult,on the morning of the 27th the people in the 
entrenchment marched out under arms to the boats at the Sati Chaura 
ghat, In the meantime, 'antia Tope’s troops attacked the boats in which 
the fugitives were crossing over, only a single boat escaping with four 
survivors or so, who were rescued, by the raja of Murarmau, About 125 
women and children were taken, prisoner and carried off to the Savada 
Kothi, a building used by Nana Sahcb as his residence during the siege. 
On the 30th their number was inercased by the arrival of those who had 
been captured from the boats that had escaped down stream, the men 
being shot on the river bank. Another massacre took place on July 9, 
when the remnant. of the Fatchgarh fugitives were captured at Bithur. 
The men were killed on, the spot, while the women and children were taken 
to join the rest at the Bibighar in the old Caztonment, where they had 
been moved trom the Savada Kothi.. They were kept there till july 15, 
when Havelock marched against Nana Saheb’, 


Meanwhile, Nana Saheb had been enthroned at Bithur as Peshwa, 
on June 80 or July 1. The installation eeremony was celebrated by 
illuminations and fireworks at Bithur as well as et Kanpur. Hundreds 
of citizens from Kanpw had sent presents to Nana Saheb, A grand 
procession was also taken out at Bithurand the temples on the ghats 
of the Ganga were decorated and illuminated, While Nan. Sahel: 
was at Bithur, the administration of Kanpur was being managed by 
Baba Bhatt (Nana Saheb’s elder brother) who had been appointed 
collecter and by other func*iovaries appointed, under the new 
regime, prominent among whom) were Azim Ullah Khan, Bala 
Saheb, Jwala Prasad and Tika Singh. But Nana Saheba’s absence 
from Kanpur led to certain intrigues, Suggestions were made in 
some quarters thet Nanhe Nawab, also known as Muhammad Ali Khan, 
should be the ruler of Kanpur and not Nana Saheb. Nanhe Nawab 
had taken a prominent paré in bombarding the enrenchement. He was 
one of the sons of Mofumaddaula, also known as Agha Mir , a minister 
of King Nasir-ud-din Haider of Avadh‘, 


Nanhe Nawab was held in high esteem ty the Muslims among whom 
he had 9 large following, While he was at Bithur, Baba Bhatt had the 
hands of a Muslim buicher chopped off. This incident occurred at Kan- 
pur which greatly agitated the Muslims who began to think of making 
Nanhe Naw b the ruler of Kanpur, The distribution of the promised 
rewards of pay also caused wrangling and bitter feclings against Nana 
Saheb. It was in this context that Nana Saheb’s rule was threatened 
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and that Nanhe Nawah was to take his place. Nana then returned to 
Kanpur and succeeded in pacifying the Muslims and others, several 
Muslims being also appointed to the administration among whom was 
Shah Ali, the city kotwa!. Taus Natthe Nawab, who bimself had no grie- 
vance against Nana Saheb and was never desirous of assuming power, 
wes left unrewarded. Alter the restoration of British authority, Nanhe 
Nawab’s case wa: investigated by » court of enquiry which cleared him 
of the murder of the Europeans at Kanpur. But he did not choose to 
stay on at Kanpur and went Mecca in 1861, where he died'. 


The majority of the landlords of the district had suffered from the 
revenue administration of the past fifty years and were consequently 
disaffected. The Chaudhris of Bithur joined Nana Saheb from the 
first and they were followed by the raja of 'Thatha (in distriet Farru- 
khabad), Moti Singh of Nanamau, the Rajputs of Kakadeo and certain 
villages in the suburbs and those of Panki Gangiganj. More promi- 
nent were the rajas of Shcorajpur and Sachendi, who brought with them 
most of the Chandels and the raja of Nar, all of whom took an active 
part in the attack on the entrenchment; practically the whole of Bithur, 
Jaimau, Sheora‘pur, Narwal and (Rasiilabad were in open revolt; the 
tahsildars of Narwal and Akbarpue threw in their lot with Nana 
Saheb, Afzal Ali, the tahsildarof Ghatampur, remained loyal to the 
government and kept the treasure and records from being seized, 
Waris Ali of Derapur held ont against the sepoys but eventually 
absconded; Tribeni Sahai of Bhognipur also maintained his position till 
plundered by the sepoys; Farid-uz-zaman of Rasulabad also remained 
in his pargana til! the end and thea disappeared®; Ashraf Ali of Shcoraj- 
pur was imprisoned by the: raja of Sheorajpur but escaped to 
join the British; and Aziz-ud-din, the tahsildar of Sikandra, was 
taken prisoner by the sepoys vnd conipelled to remain with Nana 
Saheb. When the success of the sepoys became known and the revolt 
spread into the farthest parts of the. district, the yamindars of Sheoli, 
Sakhrej, Khanpur, Gajner, Rasdhan and many other places, headed by 
the Gcshaing of Sikandra, came to Kanpur to Nana Saheb’s help, and 

further aid was supplied by the nationalist troops trom beyond the 
Ganga. In this way practically the whole of the Rajput community, 
and particularly the Chauhans, Gaurs, Chandels, Panwars and Gautams, 
joined in the rising?. 


The British captives in the Bibighar were murdered on July 15. 
The government considered the rising of such a serious nature that only 
an officer of the rank of general, Havelock was placed in command 
against Nana Saheb. He had defeated the nationalist troops in district 
Fatehpur. The defeated sepoys retired to a position near the bridge 
on the Pandu river. In the fierce action which took place there between, 
the sepoys and the British, Renaud (the major ip command) was mor~ 
tally wounded and died later at Kanpur, Pandu is a small rivulet, but 
it had become swollen by the rains and was impassable. The only way 
to Kanpur lay over the bridge, the strategic position of which was great. 


—— 
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Tantia Tope made plivts to defen this bridge as long as possible, A 

strong force under th: command of Bala Ro had also arrived, Heve- 
Jock determined to secures it before Tantia Tope’s t.oops could blow it up. 
When the British force approached if, there was a sudden fire from the 
defenders but Havelock was able to secure the bridge. Having erossed 
the bridge, the British fore: oscapied the opposite bank of the Pandul, 
The battle of Kanpur was now fought (July 16), On the previous day, 
Bala Rao with a wound in his right shoulder evised by a musket-ball, 
carried information to Nane Saheb of Havelock’s movements. Nana 
Saheb called a confeceice of his advisers at Nur Muhammad’s hotel 
which was Nana Saheb’s headquarters, at which it was decided that the 
enemy be met on the road to Kanpur. Ory the morning of July 16, pre- 
parations were mad» for the defence of Kanpur and the defeice of the 
Peshwaship of Nana Saheb, Nana Saheb hunsll sect out av the head of 
5,000 men to meet Tavelock’s advance, The position selected for this 
decisive battle was at Ahirwan, a village at a short distance to the 
south of Kanpur near th: junction of the Grand Trunk Road and the 
r ad to Kanpur. 


The formidable disposition of the nationvist troops has been admi- 
red by an English historian as being the work of a brain possessing high 
military skill. Who carried that bram has been left unsaid, but the remark 
that he troops of Nana Saheb were deployed in a manner which taxed 
althe British commanders who had been studying the art of war all 
their lives, it is clear that the brain was Nana Saheb’s, ‘To Havelock’s 
column advancing along the great high road from AWahabad, the sepoy 
forees presented a formidable front’, Ly the fierce encounter between 
the two armies, both sides sulferod Considerable losses and Nana Saheb’s 
twoops retreated to a wooded villige where some of the sepoys had 
already taken up their posttion*,.There was again a stiff duel of artillery 
between the two sides at this village, where the sepoys showed great 
vigour and poured heavy fire onthe cugniy lines. The British troops 
were exhausted but eucotraged by Havelock. They successfully charged 
the sepoys who retreated to Kamupur’, 


Nana Saheb made one more resolute stand. He took up a position 
onthe road to the Kanpur cantonment where he received reiforce- 
merts, Being aware that the battle he was going to be crucial, 
Nana Saheb “threw all his individual cnergics into the work before him 
and tried winit personal encouragement could do to stimulate his troops’, 
He flashed about on horseback enconraging his soldiers in the last cffort 
of supreme resistance. The result was favourable, The onward march of 
the British was halted and the “ercat tidal wave of the British conquest 
scemed for a moment to be receding’’??, he gun-bullocks of the English 
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were so completely exhausted that the artillery could not be brought 
in front, the soldiers also being physically exhausted, They lay down 
on the ground, partly to rest and partly to escape the tearing fire of the 
Indian guns. Nana Saheb’s force was in great cxultation, Hie infantry 
was moving forward and the cavalry spreading out to encompass the 
enemy in swift destruction, while the guns continued to pour forth 
their round shot in ap uninterrupted stream‘, Realising that the bat- 
tle would be Jost, Havelock sent his son to the spot where the British 
soldiers were lying down, with an order to rise and charge. The soldicrs 
rushed forward, with young Havelock at their head, to capture tne 
heavy 24-pounder which had been doing so much havoc. Ue steered 
his horse straight for the muzzle of the gun, Its round shot was now 
substituted by grape by tho sepoys’ advancing column, The English 
column, did not stop and eventually succeeded in getting hold of the gun 
after a spirited charge, The ficld was then lost to the nationalist force 
which now retired in confused flight. Maud’s battery soon came up to 
the front, and a heavy cannonade on the retreating sepoys by night com- 
pleted the victory of the British®, JIavelock’s troops were now com~- 
pletely exhausted and could not move to the town of Kanpur which was 
only about three kilometres awayseThey bivouacked as the sun went 
down, “every man too weary to uced a pillow and too thivsty not to 
relish even a draught of dirty water’’s. Some of the nationalist troops 
now crossed into Avadh territory to aid the Idian army besieging the 
British in the Residency at Lucknow. ‘Phe next morning (July 17) 
Havelock (general) occupied the town of Kanpur, which had been in the 
hands of nationalists since early Juné. The scpoys evacuated the town 
completely and Nana Sahch retreated to Bithur but which he also 
evacuated, going in turn to various pluces where, in conjunction with 
the other leaders of the revolt, “he fought many engagements with the 
Brititisht, On July 18, Havelock posted his troops at Nawabganj and 
the same day Sherer proclaimed the restoration of British rule in the 
town. But this rule wes little acknowledged, as those who had attempted 
to re-establish the police posts at) Sachendi and Sheorajpur were killed 
by the sepoys of the 42nd Native Infantry, who had marched from Sagar 
to Kalpi and from there entered the district®. 


On July 20, Neill (a brigadier) arrived at Kanpur with a force of 
200 andon July 25, when Havelock left for Lucknow, Neill was left 
in supreme command in Kanpur to enforce British authority, He 
unleashed a reign of terror, His object was to inflict a fearful punish- 
ment for raising the banncr of revolt, Whenever a nationalist was 
caught, he was immediately tricd and unless he could prove a defeuce, 
was sentenced to be hanged at ouce. Such persons before execution, 
were on, Ncill’s orders taken to the house of slaughter (Where the murder 
of European ladies and children had taken place) and forced to lick the 
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hlood in the shedding of which they probably had no hand’. The po- 
sition of Neill was still not strong, The nationalist forces and the sepoys 
ofthe 42nd Native Infantry having gathered at Bithur, marched on 
Akbarpur. It is vecorded that “no corps showed more cOurage or grea- 
ter ferocity” than this regiment®, From Akbarpur it marched again 
to Bithur. Advancing, some sepoys attacked the thana at Sachendi, 
captured the thanadar and put him to death. The main force marched 
on Sheorajpur and here also the thanadar was shot and his body was 
hung from a tree as a lesson to those siding with the British. Then they 
collected at Bithur and were soon joined by the sepoys and sowars, 
With only two guns at their disposal, the handicapped forces were 
commanded by Tantia Tope who sent out sowars to the suburbs of Kan- 
pur tc cause uneasiness to the British troops. Neill felt cosiderable an- 
xtety by their presence but murched out yuito the -nvirons of the town 
(Kanpur), keeping the steamer (which had come to Neill’s assistance 
from Allahabad) moving up and down the Ganga. It went up twice to 
Bithur but without effect? and it was not till Havelock returned from 
Unnao on Angust 16 that he made an expedition to Bithur. After an 
hour’s gallant engagement, the Indian troops, under Tantia Tope, were 
defeated. Havelock paid a compliment, to them ina despatch in these 
words: “I must do the mutineers the justice to pronounce that they 
fought obstinatcly: otherwise they could not for a whole hour have 
held their own, even with much advantage of ground, against my po- 
werful artillcry-fire’*. Sherer has also recorded that the Indian sepoys 
“really fought with great resolutioa’’?, On August 17, after razing most 
ot the buildings to the ground at Bithur, the British returned to Kan- 
pur. Police posts were now re-established at Bithur, Sheorajpur and 
Sachendi, When Outram (the British, general) arrived on September 
16, additional police posts had already been established at Ghatampur 
and Bhognipur, But the Varuuia tracts, were still under the influence 
of the Bundelkhandi feecdom fighters, while the rajaof Nar, the 
‘Goshains and other leaders kept_the struggle up at Akbarpur, Sikandra, 
Derapur and Rasulabad. ‘The rajas of Sheorajpur and Sachendi continued 
to fly the banner of revolt against the British. On September 19, Outram 
and Havelock marehed to Lucknow. By then the doab was filled with 
fighting sepoys and a large force under Bakht Singh advanced into the 
district as far as Sheorajpur, where on October 19, it retreated on the 
arrival of 600 enemy soldicrs under Wilson®, 


On November 9, Campbell, (later lord Clyde), the commander-in- 
chief, reached Kappur and hastened to the relief of Lucknow, On 
November 14, the Mad.as Brigade under Carthew also came to Kanpur, 
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Campbe'l had left about 500 Europeans at Kanpur ss wellas a 
few Sikhs under Windham. Nevertheless the British position was far 
from seeure as their authority in the district was now challenged by the 
Gwalior contingent with its hoivy train of artilory and the Sikandra 
Goshains. Windham took the d:fensive and improved the defences of 
the entrerchment. Meanwhile, Tantia Tope with his followers crossed 
the Yamuna on November 10 and moved to Bhognipur where he left 
1,200 sepoys and four guns, He then advanced by way of Akbarpur 
to Sheoli and Sheorajpur, Windham had by now been reinforced and 
on the 17th he took up a position at the junction of the Kalpi and the 
Grand Trunk roads. On the 28rd, when he sent a foree to reopen 
communications with Lucknow, news catic of the approach of a large 
number of sepoys from Avadh, On the 24th he marched along the 
Kalpi road, but simultancously the  sspoys fron. Akbarpur advanced 
towards Sachendi, proceeding from there to Bhauntion the 825th, The 
next day in their attack on, the British, the sepoys lost three guns, but 
on retiring they drew fresh courage and fought an action up to the very 
suburbs of Kanpur town. Though they suffered a heavy loss, Win- 
dham’s own loss was also severe and the weakness of his position ‘be- 
came known to ‘Tantis ‘Lope who,ebringing in his detachments from 
Sheoli and Sheorajpur, delivered a strong atiack on him the next day. 
As Windham found the scpoys’ artillery too heavy for him, he decided 
to retire, his action resulting i considerable confusion. Pressed back by 
« force estimated at about 14,000, he was forced to seek shelter in the 
entrenchment!. This left the sepoys i possession of the town and 
when they resumed the march next day tho entire British force was 
driven into the entrenchment’. 


By this time Campbell had succeeded in rcheving the Lucknow Re- 
sidency. His first task was to.cvacuate the women, the children and 
the sick from Taueknow and sitaultancously to proeced to Kanpur for 
Windhain’s help. He, therefore, lett lor dsanpur on, November 27 with 
a large convey. On, his way to Kanpur he heard the rear of cannon 
from Kanpur, which convinced him that the Gwalior contingent wag 
inaction, Leaving his troops and convoy behind, he galloped on 
with a few members of his staff®. As the bridge Of boats at the Ganga 
was still intact, they crossed to Kanpur but found that the British army 
was at its last gasp. On November 29, the ¢roops and the cOnvoy of 
women aud the sick came intoKanpur and encamped in the cantonment. 
The Indian sepoys were still 34 possession of the town, He decided nog 
to engage in battle, untill he had got rid of the non-combatants whom 
he despatched to Allahabad on December 3 In the meantime Tantia 
‘Tope directed a heavy fire against the Britigh camp and on December 
4 attempted to destroy the bridge of boats by burning it by fire rafts, 
He was too late in this operation, as by now the pridge was well guarded 
and his attempt failed, he Knglish commander-in-chief was now 
free for action and launched an attack on December 6, 
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The British troops were commanded by Campbell in parson aided 
by Hope Grant and the natio yiist troops wera led by Nana Saheb, 
Tantia. Tope, Bala Saheb and Kunwar Singh (the noted freedom fighter 
of Bihar), who wero the divisioril commanders, As the British ad- 
vanced, the Indian forees oped a trom :adous cayyauvi: on them, 
After a vigorous artillery duel for two hours, a British column advanced 
and openea fire on the Indian foress and overpowered them!, 


The attack on Tantia Tope's right wing was also successful because 
by their tactical moves the Bveitish prevented assistay:: from reaching 
that wing. The Indian sepoys fled along the Kalpi road. The British 
pursued them for about 22 km. The scpoys were cut dowa by hundreds 
wherever they attempted to rally for astand. In order to facilitate 
their flight, they threw away their arms and accoutrem nts, but not 
one was spared, ‘‘neither the sick man in his weakness nor the strong 
man in his strength’’?, 


Tantia Tope’s centre and his left, however, till held the town but 
they were practically isolated, their sok. line of retreat bing the Bithur 
road. Having lost his camp, and his strong troops on the right routed, 
Tantia Tope managed to.¢seape with the guns that were still 
left to him. Nana Saheb, witha large party of followers, was also with 
the retiring men, all of whom reached Bithur safely’, 


On December 8, Campbell sent 2,700 soldiers under Grant in pur- 
suit, Next day, onreaching Sheorajpur, this force learnt thet; the 
sepoys were preparing to cross the Ganga on the right bank so as to pais 
into Avadh. Grant caught them up ane delivered a crushing attack 
on their rearguard. scattering them in every direction, the bulk cf them 
flying to Bithur, On December 11, he marched to Bithur, where he 
blew up the temple and burnt. the palace, recovering a large amount 
of treasure which belonged to Nana Saheb‘. 


On the restoration of British authority in the district, Sherer again 
took charge as magistrate and collector of Kanpur, The tahsils and 
the thanas were soon reestablished with tha exception of thoce at 
Bhognipur and Sikandra, which remamed under the influcnce of the se- 
poys at Kalpi. Much later, towards the end of May, 1858, when Kalpi 
fell, order Was restored completely in the southern parganas of the dis- 
trict. There were, however, occasional attacks of a sporadic nature 
until the end of 1858. Thus in January, 1958, expeditions were led to 
Fatehpur, Jahanabad , Bhognipur and Sikandra to meet several parties 
of sepoys, whe were ultimately driven across the Yamuna. Then there 
was a raid by sepoys from Hamirpur who burned Gnatampur at the end 
of March, 1858, but were subsequently expelled. The last of the flying 
attacks was made by prince Firuz Shah (of Delhi) at the end of 18585, 
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The British found it easy to deal with the zamindars who had arisen 
against their authority, especially those who had taken a prominent 
part, Thus, the entire estates of the rajas of Sheorajpur, Sxchendi, 
Binaur and Nar were forfeited, Also forfeited were the lands of the 
owners of 61 entire villages and portions of 79 others. The British thus 
acquired a large property which was distributed to those who had sup- 
ported them!. 


During the latter half of the ninete.nth century, Kanput was asso- 
ciated with Motilal Nehru who reccived his early edueation here and 
started his legal practice in the district courts®, 


In 1888, a branch of the Indian National Congress was established 
in Kanpur’, 


The partition of Bengal in 1905 agitated the public feeling in Kan- 
pur (as elsewherc) and evoked a protest against this action of govern- 
ment. This gave a fillip to the Swadeshi movement which had becn 
thought cf carlicr by the political leaders of the country, Many people 
of the district supported the movement. 


On Novem er 9, 1913, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi (the great 
nvtionalist) started the publication of his Hindi daily, Pratap, at 
Kanpur. Throuzh its publication, the nowspaper brought the evils of 
being a subject country and the misdeeds of the British government 
into the public eye. 


Aftar the First World War (1914-18), there was a universil protest 
on behalf of the Muslims ii India, as. indeed in other [slamic 
countries, against the British, wh») were mainly instrumental ia the 
breaking up of Turkey, which had hitherto been a symbol of Islamic 
power, In Kanpur, as elsewhere, Khilafat meetings were held in 
sympathy with this outlook. 


In August, 1920, Mahatma Gandhi launched his famous Non-co- 
operation, movement and it received enthusiastic response from all sec- 
tions of the people in the country including the people of the district. 
A special force of volunteers was raised in the district for implementing 
this programinc, British goods were boycotted and bonfires were made 
of foreiga cloth and khadi came into vogue. Liquor shops were picke- 
ted, Processicns and meetings became a daily feature and goverament 
offices were picketed. In Kanpur, the movement attracted scores of 
men, and women, including students. Alarmed at the mass enthusiasm 
for the movement, the government resorted to repressive measures to 
curb it. Meetings and processions were broken, up by force and defen- 
celess and unarmed demonstrators were subjected to brutal Jathi 
charges and arrests not only of Congress workers but of even those 
remotely suspected of nationalistic sympathics were made. 


i. dbid, 
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In 1921, the police firing on the Kisans at Munshiga (in the Rae 
Bireli district) wes condemned by Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi in Pratap, 
for which he was prosecuted and senter ced to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs 590, 


About this time, the Kankubjya Rashtriya Vidyalaya was esta- 
blished at Kanpur, which served as a centre of revolutionwy 
activities. 


Sur'sh Chand?ta Bhattacharya, the noted revolutionary, with his 
headquarters at Kanpur, brought Batukeshwar Dutt, Raj Kumar Sinha 
and Vijai Kumar Sinha to the revolutionary party. Ram Dalare Tri- 
vedi and Balkrishen Sharma ‘Naveen’ were other well-known revoluti- 
onary worker. in Kanpur, Ram Dulare Trivedi was arrested and seu- 
tenced during the Nor-eooperstion movement and was flogged in 
jail for his outspokenness bef re an English oflicial’, Bhagat Singh 
(the famous martyr of the Punjab) visited Kanpur and joined the 
Pratap. “He had acquired good mastery over Hindi and had been 
writing in Hindi under a pen name. He probably taught in 
aschosl at Kanpur? In October, 1924, a conference of the revolution- 
aries war beld at Kanpur whichavas ;atlended by MLN. Roy and other 
revolutionary leaders from different parts. of India, ana central All- 
India organization was »ct up under the rane of the Hindustan Repub- 
lican Association, In accordanee with) the decision arrived at this 
conference, the revolutionary movement) in United Provinces {now 
Uttar Pradesh) was orgimised by Ram Prasad Bismiu. Teorder to se- 
cure money for theie revolutionary activities. the revolutionar 2s loo- 
te a train near the railway station of Kakovi (in district Luckavow) on 
August 9, 1925, which became known as the Kako.i conspiracy case§, 
Amony those -rrested and convicted were: byo persons belongins te this 
district-- Suresh Chandra Bhattacharji was awarded seven years’ impri- 
sonment and Raj Kumar Sinha teu years” imprisonment4, 


On December 25, 1925, the annua session of the Jadian National 
Convress, presided over by Sarojini Naidu ‘i: ter to become governor ol 
U.P.) was held at Kanpur. Among those who attended it were Motilal 
Nehru, Madan Mohan Malaviya and M.R, Jayakar>, The session was also 
attended by Abdulla Abdur Rahmap, — the leader of the South African 
Inulian delegarion wiiich visited India that year to plead the cause of 
Indians in South Africa’, 


In 1928, when the Simon Commission visited India, it was subject- 
ed to a boycott all over the country, and black flag demonstrations and 
protest meetings againsi the commission were organised all over the 
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district. Placards and banners with the words, “Simon, go back” were 
displayed, Eight persons were arrested and sentenced to jail in_ this 
connection. 


In 1929, Ajai Kumar Ghosh and Vijai Kumar Sinha of this 
district were arrested and prosecuted in connection with the 
Lahore Conspiriy Case, the latter being awarded lite imprison- 
ment. The police combed the distmet to hunt — out revolutionaries, 
On December 1, 1930, hearing that Shaligram Shukla, a noted revolu- 
tionary of the district, was in the hostel of the D.A.V. College, Kanpur, 
the police surrounded it. On his rsfusing to surreader, the police opened 
fire on him who replied with his revolver. After a desperate gun ducl 
the police killed him but only after he had killed some policamet! 


Kanpur played an importan. part during the Civil Disobedience 
movement and the Salt Satyagraha movement of 1930. Asa protest 
against Gandhiji’s arrest in that yexr for defying the Salt Act, agitation 
broke loose end protest mecti gs, processions and hartals were orga- 
nised. Shops selling liquor were picketed and British goods, govern- 
ment schools and colleges and offi¢es were boycotted, 


On March 24, 1931, 166 persons were killed and 460 persons were 
wounded at Kanpur in a communal riot. caused by differences over a 
hartat to mourn the executiov ef Bhagat Singh ard other political mar- 
tyrs*. The most tragic incident was the eeld blooded murder of Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi (president of the U.P. Provingial Congress Commi- 
ttee), He had saved many Muslim families that very day, and in course 
of doing his duty h+ was decoyed and cut down bya fucious mob, 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote of the dead leader “the dearest of comrades and 
friends, brave and intrepid, far-sighted aud full of wise counsel, never 
downheaited quietly working away and scorning publicity and office and 
the limelight. In the pride of youth, hg, willingly offered his life for the 
cause he loved and served, Foolish hands struck him down, and deprived 
Cawnpore and the province «f the brightest of their iewels’”4 


On October 4,1981, Jawaharlal Nehru visited Kanpur and addressed 
a large public meeting. The activities of certanr. revolutionary clements 
continued side by side with the Civil Disobedience movement, In1931, 
Kashi Ram and Rajendra Dutt Nigam (two revolutionaries) were arres- 
ted in Kanpur in connection with a shoc ting incident. The former Was 
sentenced to seven and th» latter to nine ycars’ imprisonment®. 


On July 16, 1982, two — bombs were thrown on the Bristol Hotel, 
Kanpur, where a number of Europeans — were enjoying themselves, but 
there was no explosion®, 


The Civil Disobedience movement continued till 1934, and_ 1,149 
persons ‘were arrested in Kanpur and sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. 
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The persons of the district who emerged prominently on the poli- 
tical scene were Gopi Nath Singh (member of the all-India Congress 
Committee from 1931 and thereafter a member of Parliament from 
1952-1960) Narain Prasad Arora and Murari Lal Rohatgi (the chairman 
of the reception committee at the Kanpur session of the Congress in 
1925). 

In 1940-41, the individual satyagraha was launched. The response 
of the people was once again enthusiastic and 1,799 persons in the dis- 
trict courted arrest and were sent to jail, 


The Quit India movement of August 9, 1942, received wide support 
from people in the district. On that day the public had attempted to 
take possession of the Tilak Hall (in the city cf Kanpur) where the 
Indian National Congress had its headquarters, A few Englishmen were 
assaulted ard their cars were damaged. On, August 10, some police- 
stations were attacked. The government started repressive measures 
in Kanpur from the very beginning. In spite of this, there were stray 
attacks on post-offices and other government buildings, Many students 
continued to remain on strike for a month anda half, The Kanpur 
central railway station was attacked’, The police arrested 526 persons 
and sent them to jail. 

On August 15,1972, on the oecasion of the silver jubilee celebra- 
tion of the Independence of the sountry, 1,398 persons of the district 
were awarded tamra-paira (copper plates) eulogising the services ren- 
dered by them or their forbears m the fight for India’s freedom. 
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CHAPTER III 
PEOPLE 


PopuLaTIOoNn 


According to the census of 1971, the number of persons enumerated 
in the district was 29,96,232, of which the males numbercd 16,583,494 
and the females 138,42,788, giving a sex ratio of 812 females to 1,000 
males, The density of population in the district, which covered an area 
of 6,121 sq. km., was 490 (urban 4,261 and rural 294) per sq. km. as 
against the State average of 300 persons per sq, km. 


The tahsilwise density of population in the district was 1,455 
in Kanpur 291 in Akbarpur, 290 in Bilhaur, 282 in Ghatampur, 276 in 
Derapur and 276 in Bhognipur, 


The following statement gives an account of the area and = popu- 
lation, in 1971, according toe the tahsils which arc contcrminous with the 
subdivisions ; 
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District/Tahsil Area in No, of No. of Total 
sq. km, males females 
Kanpurtotal—Ss—s—~*~—CS RY G60 18,42, 78 29,96,282 
Bilhaur tahsil 1,049 1,65,265 1,838,819 8,04,084 
Derapur tahsil 1,072.5 1,66,076 1,839,352 3,05,428 
Bhognipur tahsil 81.4 1,46,052 1,25,110 = 2,'71,162 
Akbarpur tahsil 955.7 1,49,848 1,28,813 2,78,161 
Kanpur tahsil 1,048.7 8,59,848 6,66,492 15,25,885 
Ghatampur talisil 1,108 .9 1,66,910 144,652 8,11,562 
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Note—-However according to the Surveyor Genera) of India the area of the district 
was 6,121 sq.km. in 1971. Some more details of area and population in 
1961 and 1971 are given in Statement I at the end of this chapter, 


Growtnu Or PopuLaTIon 


The external bourdarics of the district have remained intact since 
the separation of Fatchpur in 1825. The extensive external changes 
that took place in the matter of tahsil arrangement, especially in 1860 
and 1894, rendered it impossible to establish a satisfactory comparison 
of the results obtained at successive cnumeration in the various tracts, 
In the census report of 1858, figures are given for 12 parganas and the 
total, which in 1860 became nine by amalgamation or distribution, was 
subsequently reduced to cight by a similar process in 1894, Consequently 
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the existing sub divisions of Bilhaur, Bhognipur and Derapur no longer 
represent the same areas as at the time of the 1891 census and previous 
enumerations as the former statistics of these parganas refer to them 
as they were prior to the reconstitution of their areas. For the purpose 
of ecnvenience, the figures of 1891 have becn adjusted to the present 
areas but itis not possible to do the same foc earlier years, as the 
statistics of individual villages have not been preserved, 


The first authoritative census was taken in 1847, and this gave, after 
revision, a total population ot 9,983,031 persons in the whole district the 
density averaging nearly 417 per square mile, The figure was highest 
in the Jajmau pargana, next in order came Shcorajpur, Bilhaur, and 
Narwal, then Sikandra (later included in Derapur) with 289 persons to 
the square mile, This census was held to be fairly accurate, although 
little was attempted beyond a mere enumeration. The people were 
classified or “Hindus and others’, the former aggregating 9,17,287 and: 
as agriculturists or otherwise employed, the number of persons directly 
dependent on cultivation being 5,838,460. Besides Kanpur itself, the 
towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants were Rithur, Akbarpur, 
Sachendi, Biposi, Bilhaur, Rasdhan, and Jeora Nawabganj, 


The census had taken place ata time when the district had not 
recovered from effects of the great famine of 1887. A rapid increase in 
population ensued within a short period and the census of 1853, showed 
a total of 11,74,556 inhabitants, giving a vise of 18.26 per cent, the in- 
creasc being common to all parganas. The average density was 493 
per sq, miles the figure exceeding 500 in all the parganas bordering the 
Ganga and in those along the Yamuna it was not less than 350. The 
results of later enumerations and the slow rate of increase that occurred 
in the subsequent period disprove the accuracy of the earlier census. 
In 1847, of the total number, 10,835,132, was Hindus and 89,424 Muslims 
and others, ‘the agricultural community aggregating 6,938,000 persons. 
the number of towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants remained the, 
same. 


At the third census, that of 1865, the population had again increased, 
in spite of the effects of the frerdom struggle and the famine of 1860-61. 
The cnumeration, which was more comprehensive in its scope, as it took 
in to consideration caste and occupation, showed a total of 11,92,846 
inhabitants, giving an average density of 500 per sq. mile. The rate 
was 1,006 in the Kanpur tahsil, 560 in Sheorajpur, 530 in Bilhaur and 
489 in Narwal, being well below the average as elsewhere. Akbarpur 
and Rasulabad had 423 and 429 to the square mile respectively, Derapur 
380, Ghtampur 368 and Bhognipur 365, The only pargana showing 
a decret.e was Narwal and tho greatest increase was recorded in Ragu- 
jabad, the towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants in the district were 
five in number, The district had 2,017 villages, apart from the places 
just mentioned, and of these 1,750 had a poplulation of less than 1,000 
inhabitanis, 208 tess than 2,000 and 59 between 2,000 and 5,00u. 


The census Of 1872 showed a marked decline in the total although 
the preceding seven-years had been one of fair prosperity, the district 
having escaped the famine of 1869, The population on chis occasion 
numbered 11,56,055 persons, giving an average density of 495 to the 
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square mile. The number was 944 in the Kanpur tahsil, 520 in Bilhaur, 
514 in Sheorajpur 412 in Akbarpur and 362 in Ghetampur. In Rasula- 
bad, it had risen to 434 and to 384 in Derapur and to 370 in Bhogaipur, 
Whereas the northern psrganas showed a genere! decline, the population 
had advanced at a normal rate in the 80 populated tracts along the 
Yamuna. Thus the loss was confined to those parts in which the density 
was sufficiently great to induce migration, At this census the district 
contained 1,985 towns and villages, of which 1,786 possessed under 1,000 
inhabitants, 191 berween 1,000 and 2,000 only Kanpur and Bilhaur 
having over 5,000 residents, 


Several poor seasons and a very severe famine, occure in the follow- 
ing period the effffects of the latter being most strongly felt in the south- 
eastern parganas, Inthe remainder of the district the recOvery was 
complete ard the growthof the populafion in the tract of the Ganga 
was rapid. A more accurate enumeration was obtained in 1881 when, the 
district contained a larger number of inhabitants, the aggregate 
on this occasion being 1,181,396 and the resultant density 496 to the 
square mile. The Kanpur tahsil showed an avera ge of 1,022, Sheorajpur 
of 546, Bulhaur of 548, Narwal of 467, Rasulabad of 450, Akbarpur 
of 488, Derapur of 887, Ghatampur of 834 and Bhoguipur of 318. The 
number of towns and villages was now 1,970 and of these 1,709 had 
leas than 1,000 inhabitents, 200 between 1,000 and 2,000 and of the 
remaining, five had populations execeding 5,090, 


‘Lhe following decade was one of fair prosperity and the census of 
1891 showed an increase in population, The total rose to 12.09,695, the 
average density being 507 to the square mile. The headquarters tahsil 
(Kanpur) showed an average of 1,147 and Ghatampur and Bhognipur, 
846 and 844 respectively. The raral parganas showed decline, ranging 
from three to five per cent, cxcept Bilhaur, where the loss was insignifi- 
cant. The rate of density was 541 in Bilhaur, 585 in Shcorajpur, 458 
Narwal, 488 in Rasulabad, 418m Akbarpur ond 380 in Derapur. The 
decrease was caused by a series Of ycars of two much rainfall, the spread 
of kans grass, the loss caused by the destruction of the Nadvai aqueduct, 
which cut off the canal: upply trom a large arca and recurring epidemics 
of fever, The nuniber of towns and village was 1,976 in 1891, and of 
thesc three had over 5,000 it habitant. 1,780 contained less than 1,000 
persons 198 from 1,000 to 2,000 and 50 from 2,000 to 5,000. 


The decade preceding 1901 began with a number of excessively wet 
seasons Which hada deleterious effect on the agriculture and the general 
health of the district. The famine of 1896-97 also. caused great distress 
for a few months, But the rive in prices gave + much-needed stirulus 
to agriculture and go little harm was done. The population at the census 
numbered 12,58,868 perscn:, the density rising to 528 to the squale 
mile. It is in large neasure influenced by the presence of the city, but 
if thep opulation of the city of Kanpur be excluded, the density would be 
lower than 459, | Taking the entire numberof inhabitants, the Kanpur 
tahsil showed a density of 1,196, Sheorajpur alone exceeding the general 
avers ge wi.h a rate ol 536 per sq. mile. As at the previous census, the 
increaze was not common to the whole area, It wag most noticeable 
in the parganas along the Yamuna where the density was higher from 
828 to 384 in Bhognipur and from 455 to 486 in Derapur, the former 
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figure in either case being for the tahsil as reconstituted in 1894, ‘while 
in Ghatampur it was 366 and in Akbarpur 440. Bilhaur showed a de 
cline, the rate being 453. In Narwa! the population decreased. the 
average being 426 to the sq. mile. 


The decennial growth with variations in 


population during the 
period 1901-1971 was as follows : 








Deeade Percentage 
Year Persons Males Females variation decade 
variation 

1901 12,58,917 6,78,057 5,84,960 = = 
1911 11,42,882 6,23,461 5,18,871 —1,16,585 — 9.26 
3921 11,48,705 6,387,841 5,11,864 +6,373 +056 
1981 12,12°206 = «6,690,840 542,456 = 4.63,591 45.54 
1941 15,56,296 8,75,693 _—.6,80,603 +.3,44,060 +2888 
1951 19,839,921» 10,80,227 8,509,694 +43,83,625 + 24.65 
1961 28,81,407  14,14,772  10,66,725 +-4,41,576 + 22 76 
1971 29,96,282 16,53,494 13,42,738 ~=-4.6,14,785 +25 81 
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Immigration and Emigration 


In 1961, of the people enumerated in the district, 18 ps: cent were 
from Gther districts of the State, 2.4 per cent from other parts of the 
countty and 1,8 per cent from other countries, Among those from 
other countries, 27,644 were from Pakistan, 21,829 from Nepal, 845 
from Burma, 74 from the United Kingdom (including Neith Ireland), 
86 from South Africa, 18 from the United States of America and 11 from 
Uther countries, Most of the immigrants from Pakistan are displaced 
persons. The duration of residence of 46,2 per cent of the total immi- 
grants was Over 10 years, 45.2 per ccnt were returned from the rural 
areas and 54.8 per cent from the urban, among whom 41.4 per cent 
were males and 58.6 per cent females, the large percentage of the latcer 
being explained by migration duc to matriage. In the rural population, 
91.4 per cent were born in the district, 8.0 per cent in other districts of 
the State, 0,2 per cent in other parts of the country and a negligible per- 
centage inother countries. The corresponding figures for the urban 
area are 58.7 per cent born within the district (including 50,5 per cent 
in the place of: numeration), 82.5 per cent in ther districts of the 


State, 5.6 per cent in other parts of the country and 8,1 per cent in other 
countrics. 


Of thc immigrants trom adjacent States, 19,072 persons (males 
9,507, females 9,565) were from Punjab, 8,218 (males 4,10,4, females 
4,109) from Madhya Pradesh 8,110 (males 5.523, females 2,587) ‘from 
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Bihar, 4,289 (males 2,455, females 1,834) from Rajasthan 3,171 (males 
1,804, females 1,867) from Delhi 55 persons (males 39, females 16) from 
Himachal Pradesh, The number of immigrants from other districts of 
the State was 4,830,339 (males 2,20,889, females 2,09,950). 


Distribution between Urban and Rural Areas 


In 1971, the district comprised 2,068 villages, of which 1,898 were 
inhabited and 165 an inbabited. The extent of population in the inhal.i- 
ted villages in 1971 was as follows : 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 








Range of population inhabited —_ persons inales females 
Less thar 200 154 17,644 9,695 7,949 
200— 499 616 1,090,865 1,08,141 87,724 
500-- 999 626 4,44,052 2,89,548 2,04,504 
1,000—-1,999 418 5,783,818 8,12,462 2,066,856 
2,000— 4,099 143 8,93,321 2,12,797 1,680,524 
5,000-—9,999 14 89,201 48,278 40,928 
10,000—and above _— _ - _ 
Total 1,898 | 1,71,78,901 —- 925,921 7,8'7,980 
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In 1971, there were 17,183,901 persons living in the rural areas, Of 
1,898 inhabited villages, 697 were of small size, each having less than 
500 inhabitants the medium-size villages, with a population varying bet- 
ween 500-—2,000 numbering 1,044. The remaining 157 villages were 
large ones each with a population of above 2,000 persons. 


Displaced Persons 


After 1947, about 30,000 displaced persons, particularly Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains, mostly from Pakistan, came into the district, In 
1961, there were 27,644 immigrants from Pakistan, who were dis- 


placed persons, 


In 1976, there were 185 displaced persons from Bangla Desh. A 
scheme to rehrbilitate those persons was started in, the villages of Bhoti 
and Deshamau, 105 persons having been rehabilitated in an area of 
59.8 ha. and a sum of Rs 7,30,250 having been spent on this account. 


LANGUAGE 


The common dialect of the people of the district is the Kannaujia 
dialect of western Hindi, but as the Avadhi form of castern Hindi is 
generally spoken to the south of the Yamuna, no hard and fast line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the larguage form used in thes. two 
regions, as it is not possible to say where the Kannaujia of Farrukhabad 
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ends and the Avadhiof Fatehpur begins. The differences in linguis- 
tic usage Observed by the people are vague. For example, the tongue 
of the people living on the river bank, called tirhari or kinar-ki-boli is 
eastern Hindi in Fatehpur and western Hindiin Hamirpur, the diff- 
erences being quite marked although the name is identical. There is 
in the district a considerable admixture of both Avadhi and Bundeli 
with Kannaujia. A further confusion is introduced by the adoption of 
Urdu by many of the educated people (mostly Muslims) though the con- 
trast between this and Karnaujia is not so great as in Urdu which is 
found in conjunction with some dialect of eastern Hindi. 


According to the census of 1971, the number of persons speaking 
different languages is given in Statement IJ at the end of the chapter. 


Script 

The Devnagari script is used for Hindi and its applied branches 
such as Garhwali, Kumauni, ¢tec., and that for Urdu is the Persian, The 
other languages are written in their own scripts. 


Re1icion AND CastTE 


The number of adherents of different religiors in the district, as 
in 1971, was as follows : 
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No, of No. of No, of 

Religion persons males fumales 

Hinduism 25,86,854  14,29,918  —11,56,986 
Islam 3,686,673 2,00,698 1,665,975 
Christianity 10,737 5,936 4,801 
Sikhism 26,986 14,848 12,688 
Buddhism 1,078 591 487 
Jainism 8,637 1,888 1,769 
Other religions and persuasions 118 60 58 
Religion not stated 149 75 ve} 
Total 20,96,282 16,538,494 18,42,738 
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Principal Communities 


In 1971, there were 86,34 per cent Hindus in the district as against 
the State average of 88.76 per cent, the Muslims being 12.24 per cent 
and the remaining 1.42 per cent comprising Sikhs, Buddhists, Christians, 
Jains and »thers. 


Hindus—.This, the major community in the district, was origi- 
nally divided into four branches viz Rrahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra, The ancient division was originally mainly occupational but 
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gradually developed into a hereditary order. Now, due tu the impact 


of economic and other forces the old caste structure is crumbling and 
is gradually losing its rigidity. 


Of the Brahmanas in the district, the more numerous belonging 
to the Kannaujia subdivision. There are a number of Gaurs anda few 
Sanadhyas, Saraswatas and Sarwarias. The title, Chaudhari, of the Dube 
Chaudharis of Bithur, the Tewari Chaudharis of Tirna and the Chaube 
Chaudharis of Majhawan, in cach case dates from Mughal times. Other 
Brahmanas are the Tewaris of Khamaila, and of Kulgaon in Narwal, 
where there is a group known as Jagarbansi, which formerly held all 
the land along the Rind and also extended into Ghatampur, occupying 
Akbarpur-Birbal and other villages. 


The Thakur (or Kshatriyas) caste (here as elsewhere) is made up 
of a number of sects or clans, the annals of which have had an impor- 
tant place in the past, though only a small number is of importance, 


The strongest clan is that of the Gaurs, who trace their origin cither 
to Gark Gajni or Garhaganjana (near. Indore) or to Narkanjari (in cen- 
tra] India) or to Narwal. The-Gatr. comprise the clans of Chauhans, 
Chandels, Kachhwahas, Sengars, Gautams ) Bhadauris, Panwars, Pari - 
hars, Rathors Gahlots, Gaharwars, Dikshits, Sombansis, Jadons, Ko- 
mars, Raikwars, Jaiswars and Raghubansis. 


The Vaishs are generally traders and businessmen, but with the 
spread of education many of its members have entered other professions 
(law, medicine, teaching. etc.) and into various type of services, This 
easte also has many subdivisions, the more important being the Dhusar. 
- Other subcastes are the Umar, Agarwal, Ajodhyabasi, Parwar, Gahoi, 
Jamania, Mahesri, Agrahari, Kandu and Usmal. 


The Kayasth caste has many subdivisions, but most of its members 
describe themselves as Srivastavas. 


The Kurmi caste is said to be the backbone of the agricultural com- 
munity and its members are skilled in husbandry. 


The Koeris or weavers generally carry on their ancestral trade and 
produce cloth for local use. This caste has many subdivisions, the 
more important being the Kamariha (which is seldom found elsewhere). 
The Kachhis, who belong to the Kachhi subdivision, are market gard- 
eners by occupation, two of the chief subdivision of this group being 
the Kachhwaha and then the Bahenias, 


The Lodhs are husbandmen and, like the people of other castes, 
have numerous subdivisions but are very few in this district as Jariyas. 


The Gadariya castc, the members of which are gencrally shepherds 
and goatherds by profession, mostly belongs to the greater Nikhar and 
Dhingar subdivisions, 


The numerous members belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Other Backward Classes in the district are, comparatively speaking, 
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backward. They receive specie] concessions from the government for 
their uplift, 


The main occupational castes of the distriet are the Dhanuk Dhobi, 
Lohar, Kumhar, Bari, Mallah, Borhai, Bharbhuja (or Bhur‘ij, Khatik, 
Kalwar, Sonar, Bhat, Mali, Faqir, Kewat, Bhangi, Lunia, Derzi, 
Tamboli, Bahelia, Kovi, Lodh, Gadariya, Teli, Nai and Kahars, In 
1971, the member of persons belonging to Scheduled Castes was 
5,91,882, 


The tahsilwise distribution of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 








Tribes, as in 1271, was as follows : 
“District/Tahsil =———=S*S*«Schacurled Cascy, = SS*S*S~S*«S che dled Tribes 
: ce ers “Males “Females. Persons Males Females 

District 

Rural 591,882 725819 266,418 627 344 283 

Urban 4,100,018) 221,667 11588,851 96 59 a7 

Total 1,St,SEL- 2,08,752 78,062 531 235 246 
Bilhaur 

Total 75,756 41,590 34,166 -— — _ 
Derapur 

Total 71,866... 39,229 32,687 al 20 u 
Bhognipur 

Total 57,766 31,026 25,780 2 — 2 

Rural 56,482 30,316 26,166 2 a 2 

Urban 1,284 720 564 _ _ = 
Akbarpur 

Total 67,087 36,397 30,690 _— _- _ 
Kanpur 

Total 2,412,600 1,836,425 10,675 585 B18 267 

Rural 62,070 38,393 28,677 54 33 21 

Urban 1,80,580 — 1,03,033% 77,498 531 285 246 
Ghatampur 

Total 76,757 40,742 86,015 9 6 3 





Muslims---'The Muslims of the district, the Shias and Sunnis, are 
the descendants of the carly Muslim immisrants—the Shaikhs, Saiyids, 
Pathans or Mughals, who are often called ‘Ashraf’—and those Indian, 
who were converted to Islam, 
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The Saiyids mostly belong to the Kanpur tahstl and the bulk of the 
remainder to Bhognipur and Bilhvur. In most cases they claim de- 
scent from the Quzis, Muftis and other officials who fourished under 
the Mughal government. Saiyids belong to subdivisions, the Husain 
and Rizvi subdivisions, found mainly in Kenpur, Bhognipur and Bilhaur; 
and the Jafri in the two last-named — tahsils. The oldest family of Sai- 
yids found in Bhognipur, in the Akbarpue tehsil, founde! by one Alsan 
at the time of the Muslim conquest. 


The Pathans are evenly distributed throuzhout the district, some 
of them being the descendants of old suttlers, while others came here 
during the period of the Bangash rule, to which may be traced th: vari- 
ous Bangash cclenies of Bhoenipur, Ghatampur ete. OF the — various 
clans, Yusufzai mainly belony to talil Kanpur and the majority of the 
remaining clans to Akbarpuy and Bhogvipnr. The Ghori, Bangash and 
Lodi clayses belong mainly to Kanpur, Derapur and Bilhaur, The 
Pathans come under no special denomination or belong to clans not 
generally recognized. The descendants of converted Rajputs are often 
styled ‘Khan’ and claim to be of P:than extraction. 


The Behnas or Dhunias, cotign cirders by occupation, are distri- 
buted throughout the district, 


Other Muslim vioups are Occupational, such as the Feqir, Bhangi, 
Manibar (vlass-makcrs) ete., and reside mainly in the tabsils of Kanpur 
and Akbarpur. Qassabs, Darzis and Kunjras are found in large nure- 
bers in the district and Rajput couyerts in Akbarpur and Kanpur, 


Those in the former are either Chauhans or Chandels who were 
converted at the bidding of Muhammad Khan of Farrukhabad. In 
Ghatampur there are some Muslim Dikhits, who embraced Islam in 
consequence of a vow on the part of Ghatam Deo, who prayed for a 
son at the shrine of Shah Madar, 


Christians—There were 10,737 Christians in 1971, males and 
females being evenly distributed, Generally they belong to the Roman 
Chatholic and Protestant sects. 


The Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains uumbered 26,986 and 1,078 and 
8,677 respectively, 


Renicious Beers AND PRAcTICES 


Hinduism —Hinduism, es obtaining in the district (as elsewhere) 
is a collection of diverse belicts, doctrings and practices ranging from 
polytheism to absolute monism and the identification of the atman (in- 
dividual soul) with the parmatman (divine essence). One of the impor- 
tant featwes of the religion is the bclief in the transmigration of souls 
and rebirth after death according to ones action in this life. It in- 
cludes the worship of a pantheon of gods and goddesses in their various 

_ aspects, the chief being Vishnu, Rama, Krishas, Siva, Surya, Hanuman, 
Ganesh and some others and nine forms of Devi, The practicc of taking 
a holy bath in a river, particularly the Ganga, is also common in the 
district. Temples dedicated to various deitics are normal centres of 
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religious congregation and worship. Some people have a separate place 
for puja in their homes. Fasts are also observed on various week days 
or according to certain. dates of the lunar months and on important 
fastivals like Nav Durga, Ram Navami, Janmastami, Sivaratri, ete. 
Discourses and recitations from religious books like the Gita, Ramayana, 
Bhagwata, cte: and collective singing of devotional hymns (kirtan) 
arevalsO sometimes arranged privately cr publicly. Many people, 
particularly those who are illiterate and belong to the more backward 
sections ‘of the community, indulge in various superstitious practices, 
such as the propitiation of ghosts and spirits, ete. 

SO whe 

The followers of the Arya Samaj, who are monotheistic and repu- 
diate idol wozship and ritual, are found ina sizcable number, The mem- 
bers of this religious insLitution do not worship in temples and generally 
perform :sandhya themselves. Some of the staunch followers of this 
sect also perform havan daily, 


Islam —The followers cf this religion belicve (as elsewhere) that 
there is one God and follow the principles laid down by their prophet, 
Muhammad, in the Koran, Islam enjoins five duties upon its followers 
the recitation of the kalma (a-expression.of faith in God and the prophet 
Muhammad), the offcring of manus (prayer) five times a day; the keeping 
or roza@ (fast) during the month of Ramzan; hajj to Mecea; and giving 
eakat (charity). Their holy book is the Koran. 


Muslims offer namaz regularly but are more particular about that 
on Friday. On important festivals like Id-ul-Fitr and Id-uz-Zuha, they 
offer namaz cOllectively in idgahs, ‘The saevifice of animals is also a 
common, feature on the oecasion of Id-ul-Zuha, 


The majority of the Muslims-of the district bclong to the Sunni sect 
and asiiail percentage to the Shia sect. Many Muslims profess faith 
iM pirs (saints) and hold urs, The Miladdestival, to commemorate the 
birth of Muhammad, in’ the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal, is cclebrated 
with rejoining, when houses arc illuminated and religious discourses 
highlighting the teachings Of Islam are arranged. 


Sikhism - Sikhism is a monotheistic religion, disavowing idolatry 
and eschewing all caste distinctions, It enjoins on its followers the we- 
wing Of a kangi (comb), a kara (iren barele), a kirpan (dagger), a 
kachha (drawers) and prohibits the cutting oi the kesh (hair) of the body, 
The Granths, their holy book, is taken out in procession on special occa- 
sions, particularly when the birth anniversaries of their gurus are cele- 
brated. They also perfo. m collective marriages in gurdwaras, IM summer 
they offer water and sweet drinks to Passers by on certain occasions, 


Christianity --The Christians of the district (as elsewhere) believe 
im one God and that, Jesus Christ is his son and is the saviour Of map- 
kind The Bible is their hoiy book and congregational prayers are 
performed iM churches or chap: [s, pariicaiarly on Sunday, 


Buddhism —As elsewhere, Buddhists here believe in the eightfold 
path of reighteousness right view, right aspiration, right speech, right 
conduct, right living, right effort, right mindedness and right medita- 
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tion. Adherence to this path leads to the end of sorrow and to the attain- 
ment of peace, enlightenment and nirvana, The middle path, which 
alone is worthy of attainment, necessitate the avoidance of the two ex- 
tremes, one, the life of pleasure, and the other, the denial of worldly 
enjoyments, 


Jainism —The Jains have (as elsewhere) believe in the triraina 
(three gems) right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct, which 
leads to the path of meksha (liberation). ‘The world has had no begin- 
ning and will have no cnd and no ereator is necessary to explain the 
nature of the cosmos, After completing the karmic round and destroying 
all the shackles of worldly involvement, the soul exists in its supreme 
purity, endowed with the qualities of infinite perfection, infinite know- 
ledge, infinite bliss and infinite power, The pure soul is called the Jina 
and serves as the ideal to be aimed at by those desiring to escape from 
the cycle of birth and death. The keynote of the ethical code of Jainism 
is ahimga (noninjury) to all living beings. ‘They worship the images of 
their iirthankaras in, their temples. 


Festivals and Fairs 


Hindu —As elsewhere in the State, fasting and feasting are the 
special features of the festivals which the Hindus of the district obs- 
e1ve. A short account of the principal ones is given below. 


The period of the first nine days of the Hindu calendar of the 
Vikram Samvat, beginning with the first day of the bright half of Chaitra 
(March-April) is called Navratri. On the eighth day falls Sheetla Asthmi 
when Devi, particularly in the form of Shectla, is worshipped. The next 
day, Ram Navami, marks the birthday ef Lord Rama, when the Hindus 
generally observe fast and the temples of Rama, wherever they maybe 
in the district, are specislly decorated andilluminated and he Ramayana 
is recited in temples and homes; 


The 10th day of the latter half of Jyaistha (May-June) is called the 
Ganga or Jeth Dasahra, when devout Hindus bathe in the Ganga, 


Nag Panchmi is celebrated in the district, as elsewhere, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Sravana (July-August) appease the nagas 
or serpent gods. As looking «t a snake or this particular day is consi- 
dered to be auspicious, replicas of snakes are made of flour on wooden 
boards or with cowdung on the walls andare worshipped by some fami- 
lies. Live snakes are also brought to the homes by snake charmers 
for this purpose who are given alms and milk for feeding the snakes, 


Rakshabandhan falls on the 15th day of bright halfof the same 
month (July-August) celebrated with happiness all over the district, 
Rakhis (threads symbolising protection) are tied by sisters around the 
right wrist of brothers, Brahmana pricsts do the same to their patrons 
to invoke protection for the then against cvil during the coming year, 


Janamastami, the festival celebrating the birth of Lord Krishna 
falls every year on the eighth day of the dark half of Bhadra (August- 
September), In the district, as in other parts of the country devotees 
fast whole day, breaking their fast only with the eating of prasad (food 
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offered te a deity) at midnight wheu the worshippers throng temples, 
homes and other places to have jhanki (glimpse) of the small shrines and 
cradles specially installed, decorated and illuminated, to commemorate 
the deitv’s birth. A special feature of the fostival is the singing of devotion- 
al songs in praise oi Krishnaie Shrines andh mes. The chhevt (sixth day 
ceremony after birth) of the deity is also celebrated by some persons, 


Kajri Teej is primarily a festivalof women. Women wear colourful 
clothes, sing Kajris (folk sings) and pray. _ Worship of Mahadeva on 
this oceasion, by married women, is considered to b2 specially re- 


warding. 


The 80th day of Asvina (September-Octobcr) is the Pitra Visarjan 
Amavasya, when the mares of dead ancestors are propitiatsd. During 
this period festivities of any sort are avoided by many Hindu homes in 


the district. 


The period of the first nine days of the brighthalfof Asvina (Septem- 
ber-October) is also known as Nevratri and is devoted to the worship of 
Durga. In the district, the temples-of this deity are decorated on this 
oceasion and are visited by crowds of people who perform rituals in the 
temples, visiting one on cach day as they do during the Navratri of 
Chaitra. The 10th day is Dasara or Vijaya Dasami, which is celebrated 
also to commemorate the vietory-of Rama over Ravana, Ram Lila 
celebrations are held in various parts of the city and all over the district, 


Karva Chauth falls on the fourth day of the bright half of Kartika 
(October-November). This fast is observed by women as it is believed 
to assure longevity and the welfare of their husbands. A total fast is 
maintained on this day when cven water ig not drunk. After viewing 
the moon and worshipping it, the vigil is ended, 


Dipavali or Diwali, the festival of fights, is celebrated in the district 
(as elsewhere) on the last day of the dark half of Kartika (October-No- 
vember) when the houses are illuminated and Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth, is worshipped, Festivities start two days earlier with Dhan- 
terac(when metal utcnsils are purchased as a token of prosperity), foll- 
wed by Narak Chaturdasi when a few carthen lamps (diyas) are lit as 
a preliminary to the celebrations of the main festival, For traders and 
businessmen, Dipavali marks the end of the fiscal year. Dipavali is 
regarded as a festival of feasting. Annakut (or Govardhan Puja) is cele- 
brated the next day in memory of Krishna's protection of the cows and 
cow herds of Gokul from the wrath of Indra. The following day is known 
as Yama Dvitiya or Bhaiya Duj, when sisters put a mark (tiks) on the 
foreheads of their brothers, 


Kartiki Purnima, a bathing frstival, falls on the full-moon day of 
Kartika (November) and attracts huge crowds on the banks of rivers 
particuiarly the Ganga, 


Sakat Chauth falls on the 4th day of the dark half of Magha (Jan- 
uary-February) when, in certain Hindu families, the boys cut out the 
figure of u goat made of til and thew mothers tast. 
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Makar Sankranti coincides with the transit of the sun from Dhanu 
to Makra and is celebrated as a bathing festival usually or, January 14th 
when large crowds from all parts of the district bathe in the Ganga 
and other. rivers as a religious duty. 


Basant Ponchmi, which falls on the 5th day of the latter fortnight 
of Magha (January-February), is devoted to the worship of Sarasvati, 
the, goddess of learning and music, 


Sivaratri falls onthe 13th day of the dark half of Phileuna (February=. 
furch):is ‘eclebrated in honour of the wedding of Lord Shiva. Hindus i ih 
the district fast throughout the day and vigil is kept at night when the” 
Siva linga (coin) ig, worshipped. The temples of the district are spe- 
cially decorated and illuminated and large numbers of devotecs offer 
water, flowers and belpatra, (leaves of Aegle marmelos, the bel tree) to 


icbhs' and images of Siva and sing devotional songs in his praise. 





Holi, the festival of spring is the Jast major festival of the Hindu 
calendar and falls on the full moon day of Phalguna (February-March). 
People in the rural areas start singimg phaags (special songs of Phal- 
guna) at night, long before theractual dayiof the festival, Bonfire are 
lighted on crossroads at a fixed time to symbolise the destruction ot the 
forces of evil. Cow-dung cakes are burivt in the [oli fire and ears of 
wheat and barley ara roasted as offered to the gods. Wide-spread re- 
joicing till about noon marks the following day of the festival. People 
squirt coloured water and coloured powder on cach other an visit 
friends and relatives in the evening. 


Muslim~—A brief account of important festivals observed by the 
Muslims in the district (the occurrence of which corresponds with par- 
ticular dates in the Islamic limar calendar) is given below : 


Barawafat, the birthday of the prophet Muhammad, is celebrated 
on, the twentieth day of Rabi-al-awwal, when alms are distributed and 
discourses (Milad Sharif) are held on the prophet’s life. 


Sab-c-Barat is celebrated on the night of the fourteenth day of 
Shaban when prayers (falehas) arc offered by people for the peace of the 
souls of their departed kin and readings from the Koran are usually re- 
cited or read over offerings of sweets and bread, which are then distri- 
buted. 


Id-ul-Fitr is celebrated on the first day olf the month of Shawal, 
when thanks giving prayers are Offered for successful completion of the 
fasts of the prcvious month of Ramadan, On this day Muslim men and 
boys repair cither to the idgah or to a mosque for attending congregat- 


ional prayers, 
Id-uz-Zuha (or Bakra Id) falls on the tenth day of Zilhija to ccle- 


brate the occasion when the prophet Ibrahim submitted himself to the 
wiil of God. Men attend morning prayers in mosques. 


Giarhween Sharif is a festival of special significance for the Sunnis 
(of the district) and is ‘observed on the cleventh day of the month of 
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Rabi-us-sani in honour of Abdul Qadir Jilani, an early Muslim divine of 
Baghdad and acclaimed as a desecndant of the prophet Muhammad, 
Prayers, sweets and flowers are offered iInhis memory on this occasion. 


Muharram is an occasion of mourning rather than a festival which 
continues for the first ten days of the month of the same name to com- 
memorate the tragedy of Karbala which witnessed the martyrdom of 
Husain and Hasan (the grandson of the: prophet Muhammad) and his 
companions, Though this occasion has special significance for the 
Shias, the Sunnis of the district also observe it as well. The imampbaras 
(buildings for the performance of religious coremonics, ete., in memory 
of Imam Husain and Hasan and their followers) are Uluminated on 
the cighth and ninth day wud daziesy (replicas of the tombsof Imam 
Husain and Hasan, generally made of coloured paper and bamboo) 
arc taken out in procession scparately by Shias and Suwinis on ashra 
(the tenth day). 


At the tombs of prominent Muslim saints, urs are celebrated to 
commemorate their death anniversaries, when recitations, Kaawaalsy) 
(devotionsl songs) and faieha are offerred, reece 1 


Sikh —The important. festivals of the Sikhs are the Biahdays of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Govind Singh, when, proeessions -‘are taken out, 
congregational prayers are held in gurudwaras (place of worships) and 
extracts from the holy Granth are recited, Their other festivals are 
Vaisakha and Lohri. Loco! fairs are held at gurudwaras On ‘each occa- 
sion, 


Buddhist --The principal festival of the Buddhists is Buddha Pur- 
nima, the day when Buddha was born, eot. nlightenment and ettained 
nirvana, The anniversary is cclebrated on the last day of Vaisakha 
(April-May), On this occasion they worship in their temples and recite 
verses from the tripitaka. 

Jain -The Jains of the distriet celebrate the birth and nirvana 
anniversarics. of Parshvauath and Mahavira their twenty-third and twenty 
fourth tarthankaras respectively, The other important festivals of the 
Jains are Paryushan, the last ten days of the Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber) and Asthanika which fall during the last cight days of Kartika, 


Christian ~The Christian festivals are Chitistmas, the birthday of 
Jesus Christ, which is celebrated on Decenikcr 25, Good Friday, the 
day of Jesus Chrisi’s crucifixion end Master (which falls in March or 
April) the day of his resurrection, A list of fairs and festivals is 
given in Statement III at the ed of the chapter, 


Manners and Customs 


Each caste and community in the district has its. own 
peculiar manners and arte though the external pattern of 
life of all communities - becoming almost uniform with, the 
spread of education and a Sect standar disation due the import of mo- 
dern, idea, and more liberal outlook. Some of the ceremonies which are 
observed by the Hindus are namkuran, v:dyarambha, upnayana, shradha, 
namkaran (name giving ccoremony ) is celebrated generally within a 
month of the child’s birth, followed by annaprausan first feeding 
of the child with khzr (a picparationof rice; milk and‘ sugar) which 
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tekes place nearly four months afterwards, vidhyarambha (initiation 
in to the Icttersof the alphabet) is gone through im the third or 
fifth year of the child, upnayana (initiation ceremony) is common among 
the Brahmanas and is the investiture of the boy with the sacred thread; 
shradha (annual ceremony of making offering to the departed souls of the 
forefathers) is carried out in memory of the ancestors. 


Some of the important ecremonics of Muslims are akika, a sacri- 
fice which is divided into two parts, the shaving of the child’s head and 
the killing of one or two goats, bismillah, which consists of taking the 


name of God khataa (circumcision), nikah (marriage) and the death 
ceremony. 


Funeral Ceremonies 


The funeral ceremonics among all castes and communities are 
more or less uniform throughout the State, except that the Hindus, 


Jains and Sikhs, cremate their dead, while others four them with some 
local variations. 


Intercaste Relations-—As in,other parts of the country, intercaste 
relations were very rigid nearly a generation ago. The members of 
different castes and subcastes lived in watertight compartments and 
intercaste dining and marriages were not very common, 


The restrictions on free relation between castes and subcastes are 
gradually breaking down in the district duc to certain factors such as 
the work of social bodie: like the Ram Krishna Mission and the Arya 
Samaj, the influence of western, education, the inereasing pace of urba- 
nisation, the advancement of servicc and technology the rapid deve- 
lopment of means of communication, and the declaration of untouch- 
ability as illegal have made an impact on the district as well, leading to 
animprovement inca.te relations in recent times. The welfare con- 
cept of administration with its slanton the up lift of the disadvantaged, 
has also helped in removing some barriers standing in the way of nat- 
ional integration, 


New Reticious TRENDS 


The Arya Samaj, a protestant ard reformist movement founded 
within the Hindu religion by Swami Dayanand Saraswati in 1875, has 
made considerable. progress in the district where there are many who 
subscribe to its tenets. Its philosophy is monotheistic. It professes 
to revert to the original tenets of Hinduism, seeks to remove distort- 
ions existing in it and in Hindu society, and to establish a national re- 
ligion free from obsolete and rigid rituals and customs. It also in- 
croporates certain forms and practices to which the better-educated 
Hindus are able to subscribe without misgivings. It condemns ido- 
latry, shradd and early marriage, is opposed to the rigid caste system 
and advocates a respectable status for women in life, 


Radhasoami—There are in the district some followers of the 
Radhascami sect which is an offshoot of the bhakti cult of Hinduism 
but is appreciably different from that religien, It is open to people be- 
longing to any caste, religion or walk of life. The satsangis (followers of the 
order) believe that the true name of the supreme being is Radhasoam, 
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that the universe has three divisions—the spritual, the spiritual- 
material and the matevial-spiritval and that the four essentials of re- 
ligion are saiguru (the truc leader), sat shabad (the true word), sat sang 
(the true order or association) and sat anurag (true love), 


Soca, Lire 


Property and Inheritance 


Among the Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists of the district the 
succession to and inheritances of property other than agricultural holding 
is governed by the Hindu Succession Act, 1956, which confers equal 
rights in paternal property on sons and daughters, But such pro- 
perty can also be distributed through wills or gifts, which are often made 
in favour of sons who generally live with their parents and look after 
the property. The transfer through gifts is not common, as it involves 
much expenditure (court fees, cte.) and legal complications, Devo- 
lution of agricultural property is governed by the provisions of the U.P. 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, In respect of other 
civil property , the Muslims aregoverned by their personal law of succes 
aon and inheritance and the Christians by.the Indian Succession Act 
of 1925. 


Joint Family 


The institution of the joint family and the goparcenary system of 
inheritance are still in existence in the district but they are disintegrating 
under the impact of economi¢ pressutes, social changes, modern ideas 
the exigencies of employment and public service. The famiy structure, 
both in the towns and villages, is now losing its solidarity and a common 
purse, common kitchen and common property in land are gradually 
ceasing to be characteristic features of joint-femily life. The younger 
generation is becoming individualistic in outlook and sons and even 
daughters tend to scek a division of the family inheritance. The lure 
of employment ‘n the industrial city of Kanpur has encotraged the flow 
of the rural population which has tended to break up the village home. 
Nevertheless, the prevailing family pattern in the district is still par- 
riarchal and women are mostly dependent on their menfolk for main- 
tenance and protection, with cnly a few earning their own living and 
being economically independent. 


Marriage and Morals 


Of Hindus—Among the Hindus, marriage is considered to be a 
sacrament and is yoverned by the Dkarmshastras and to some extent 
by customs and traditions, though variations from caste to caste or 
even from family to family within a caste may occur inthe performance 
of various ceremonies though certain marriage ceremon es, like bhanvar 
or saptpadi (literally seven steps) and kanyadan (giving away of the 
bride) are essential and common, Intercaste marriages are rare but 
now a few intersubcaste marriages are taking place within the bigg.r 
towns. After the enforcement of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, certain 
regtrictions, like the prohibitiion of marriage between persons of the 
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same gotra, have been removed. This Act makes polygamy illegal and 
invalidates marriages between sapindas (agnates or cognates within 
seven generations on the paternal and five generations on maternal side) 
and fixes the minimum marital age at 21 years for males and 18 years 
for females. 


There are many ceremonies which precede the actual marriage and 
which differ from caste to caste. Marriages are generally arranged by 
the parents , but even when the couple takes the initiative , the app- 
roval of the elders is considered desirable, First the bride‘s family app- 
roaches the bride groom’s party either direct or through an intermediary. 
Once the required particulars are found to be satisfactory by both par- 
ties, negotiations start. The couples’ horoscopes are compared by the 
family priests and if these tally, the marriage is settled, After this, the 
first ceremony is that of barricha (literally choosing the bridegroom 
or the engagement, which is performed by the bride’s people; the next 
is the tilak or phaldan (betrothal) which takes place at the bridegroom’s) 
house but without the presence of the bride, when, the lagan (date of 
marriage) which has to be approved by the family priest, is communi- 
cated by the bride’s people to the bridegroom’s. On the appointed day, 
the barat (bridegroom’s party) reaches the bride’s house and the cere- 
mony of dvarpuja (reception of thé bridegroom and puja at the door of 
the bride’s house) is performed, Then follows the kanyadan (giving 
away of the bride) and bhanver (going 10und the sacred fire seven times) 
which completes the marriage ceremony. Some further ceremonies 
such as the bhaat, kalewa, orb arhar take place the nextday, Finally the 
ceremony of vida (depaiture) takes place, when the barat returns with 
the bride to the bridegroom's house. 


Among Hindus, divoreeor separation, though permitted by 
law, is not considered desirable or good, So married couples generally 
continue to live together. ‘The custom of the taking and giving of a 
dowry has been, declared to be illegal under the Dowry Prohibition Act, 
1961. Among the members of the Scheduled Castes and Other Back- 
ward Classcs also, marriage is considered a religious rite. In addition 
to the recognized form of marrie ge usually, observed by the Other Hindu 
castes, the system of dola is also in vogue among these groups. Under 
Which the bride is taken to the bridefroom’s house where the marriage 
tites arc gone through. Certain castes of these groups permit the mar- 
Tage in widows, such types of marriage, performed with marriage rites, 
being known as dhari wa, karo and sagat, 


_ _ Of Muslims - Amos.g the Mulsims marriage i: civil contract and 
is ul.dertaken to procreate and legalise children. Any person who has 
a sound mind and ha: attained the age of puberty may enter into such 
a contract, The marriage is usually negotiated and settled by the par- 
ents Of tke man and the Woman, The magni (asking for the bride) and 
the suttlemert of the mariage takes place first. An important in- 
gredient in a marite] contract is the mehr (dower) Which the bridgroom 
stipulates to pay to the bride at the time of the marriage or later if he 
divorces his wife. The nikah or agad (marriage proper) which is the 
actual marriage ceremony, is performed at the bride’s house by the 
gat, after obtaining the consent of both the contracting parties through 
two agents, after which he rcads ‘the khulba and the marriage ceremony: 
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is considered to have beer completed. The bridegroom is introduced to 
the relations of the bride and the rukhsaé (leaving taking’ takes place, . 
There are certain restrictions oa marriage alliance taking place between 
certain persons such as brother and sister, half-brother and half-sister, 
urcle and riece, etc. However to the extent of four wives at a time. 


Of Christians-—In the district as elsewhere the marriage customs 
of the adherents of different denomination of Christianity usually follow 
the same general pattern, The marriage may be arranged by the con- 
tracting parties or by their relatives of frionds. After the engagement, 
the banns are published three times (once every week) by the priest of 
the church where the marriage is to be solemnised, to give an opportunity 
for raising objections, ifany. The marriage is performed in church by 
the priest. The essential items of the ceremony are the exchange of 
vows between, the bride and bridegroom, the placing of a ring by the 
groom on, the ring finger of the brides, left hand, the couple sometimes 
exchanging rings, the pronouncement by the priest that the couple hag 
been joined in hcly matrimony and the signing of the marriage register 
by the couple and their witnesses. 


Of Sikhs —The important ceremonies in a Sikh marriage are the 
recitation of extracts from the Granth, round which the couple goes 
several times. The barat goos to the bride’s house as ina Hindu marr. 
iage. Offerings are made at the gurudwara by both parties when a 
marriage takes place. 


Dowry—The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, which has been en- 
acted for the eradication of the evil of the dowry system prohibits the 
giving and taking of dowry . Social consciousness is however, Necessary 
to give shattering blow to this persistent evil, 


Civil Marriage--The Special Marriage Act, 1954, provides foy 
the performance and registration Of marriages by a marriage officer 
appointed for the district by government, Religion or caste does not 
constitute any restrictions on civil marriages and no formal rites or 
ceremonies are required to be undertaken. The number of such marri-« 
ages performed from 1975 to 1977 is given in the following statement : 
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Year Ne. of marriages 
1975 ii 
3976 88 
1077 42 
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Marital Status 


The following statement shows the distribution of the population 
of the district according to the marital status in various age groups 
according to the census of 1971; 
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Widow Marriage - Despite the enabling provisions of the Hindu 
Widows Remarriage Act, 1958, the manriags of Hindu widows, is still 
not very common. In the Muslim and Christian communities, there 
ig no social or religious restriction on widow remarriage. 


Divorce ~-The dissolution of marriage by law or by custom was 
not permissible among the Hindus. Among the Scheduled Castes and 
some of the Other Backward Classes, divorce was permissible after ob- 
taining the sanction of the panchayat, But after the caactment of the 
Hindu Marriage Act, 1965, divorce or dissolution of marriage has become 
legal under certain special circumstances for all sections of Hindu so- 
cicty. The personal law of Muslims allows a husbind to divorce his wife 
on making payment of the mehr (dower) but the Dissolution of Marriage 
Act 1989, »lso empowers the wife to sue for divorce, Divorce among 
Christians is governed by the [Indian Divorce Act, 1869. 


The following statement gives the rzturns of the uumbsr of di- 
vorce cases in the district from 1972 to L976: 








Number of Number Nutnber of Number of 
casey in of cases in applications application 
Year stituted which divorce —- filed by men filed by women 


was granted 


(Rate GE? ED eee em ete ee ee Sr ee se ee we oe 


1972 21 8 9 12 
197.3 27 . 1] 18 Vw 
1074 vo u 20 13 
1975 37 18 15 22 
19%6 44 15 19 25 
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- Prostitution and Traffic in Women—Organized prostitution 
centres or brothels no longer exist in the district, which is perhaps the 
result of the enforcement of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Wo- 
men Girls Act, 1956. Nevertheless much has yet to be done to com- 
pletcly wipe out this social evil. The number of prosecutions ant con- 
victions made in the district under this Act between 1975 and 1977 is 
given below : 




















Year No. of prosecutions No. of convictions 
wee ge gg 
1U7u "4 4 

197% i 16 














Gambling—The public gambling Act, 1867, as amended from 
time to time, makes gambling in public an offence punishable unde? the 
law. 
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The following statement gives the number of tahsilwise cases for 
for the yeat 1978 to 1977: 
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Tahail 1078 1974 1975 1976 1977 
Akbarpur 18 8 il 16 2t 
Bithaur 13 20 15 28 20 
Bhognipur 15 20 16 16 29 
Derapur 16 25 13 12 138 
Ghatampur 9 10 10 10 MN 
Kanpur 289 288 216 289 278 
—_ ee ee ow rere ee ct ee ee ee ree ee ee ren ee 
Home Life 


In 1971, there were 8,801 houseless persons, of whom 2,408 were 
males and 1,898 females, nd of the total 1,804 wore living in the rural 
and 1,997 in the urban areas. “The institutional population then num- 
bered 16,888 persons (18,018 males and 8,315 females) the number of 
household being 2,80] in which the number Of people residing in the 
rural areas was 1,958 and those in the urban 14,880. Their tahsilwise 
distribution was 251 in Bilhaury, 480 in Derapur, 809 in Bhognipur, 
15,244 in Kanpur and 99 in Ghatampur. There were 4,98,895 occupied 
houses in the district, of which 2,54,194 were in the rural and 2,44,701 


in the urban areas, 


The district then had, 5,68,061 householders (groups of persons or- 
dinarily living together and having a common kitchen) of whom 2,98,157 
were in the 1ural and 2,69,804 in the urbar areas. The average .ize of a 
household in the district was about 7 persons, being 7 and 6 in the rural 
and urban areas respectively, Families living in one-room tenements 
prodominated and were 41.0 per cent, 26.8 per cent lived in two-room, 
18.8 per cent in three-rooms, 8.6 per cent in four rooms and 10.8 per 
cent in five-room tenements, The majority of persons (8,31,820) lived in 
their own and 2,21,065 in rented houses. In the rura) areas, 2,87,910 
persons resided in theix own homes and 7,065 in rented houses, In the 
urban, areas, 4,810 persons lived in their own and 2,14,000 persons in 


rented houses. 


The following table gives the number and classification of house- 
hojds by their size and tenure status: 
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Houses in City—The buildings in the crowded parts of the city 
do not follow any set architectural pattern and are in most cases single- 
storyed. There are a number of double-storyed buildings as well. 
Kutcha house are usually occupied by the poorer sections of the 
population. Onthe whole, houses do not have any architectural 
features worth the name and the old localities present a view of houses 
huddled together and openingon to lanes and by-lanes. There are a 
number of congested areas which are called slums where people of the 
weaker sections and industrial workers reside. Jali projecting 
windows and overhanging eaves in the front sections are seen 
sometimes. Big houses, generally Occupied bv rich pers ns, have a 
drawing-room, dining-room, bed-rooms kitchen, storeroom, bathroom 
and lavatories, ete. The open space (angan) in the middle of most 
houses and a lavatory are common features Of nearly every house. 
Public latrines have been constructed in some towns for those who do 
not have such a co .venience in their houses. 


Houses in Rural Areas —.'The dwellings in the rural areas are gene- 
rally built of mud or unbaked brick. They are usually of one storey, 
although many double-storeyed brick houses also exist. Kutcha houses 
are about three or four metres in beight, and are roofed by wooden beams 
and covered with planks, thatching grassor tiles. Usually there is an 
open courtyard in the middle of the house and dalans(verandahs) are the 
characteristic features of houses in the rural areas but a separate kitchen 
is rare, Lavatories do not exist in-such houses and the fields and out- 
doors are used for the purpose. Some improvements have been effected 
in many villages, such as the construction, of ventilators, better drainage, 
improved cattle sheds, etc. especially where people have taken, interest 
in community development sehemes, In Khadir areas, where floods 


are common, the houses are meinly made of thatching grass shaped into 
a hut. 


Furniture and Decoration —Tn the rural areas of the district and 
where people who are not well off furniture, decoration, architectural 
ornamentation, cte., hardly exist. A few string cots, morhas (reed chairs) 
wooden chairs, ete., suffice, Those who are better off, have a few more 
afticles of furniture, such vs a takhat (wooden divan) a few chairs and 
stools, a table or two, etc. 


Tn the urban arcas the items and quality of the furniture vary with 
the householders, monete1 y resources, In some cases each room has its 
own, furniture, such as a drawing-room suite, a dinning table, other 
tables, beds, ete. People who eat in the kicthen use cither an asana or 
paiti to sit or, and place the vessels on the floor or on small, low patiis. 
Those who can afford it have fitures and furnishings (curtains, carpets, 
etc.) according to their purse and taste, 


The influence of western ways of living is noticeable among the 
educated people of the urban areas particularly in the city of Kanpur 
who make use of crockery, cutlery, etc, also. 


On festive occasions like Dipavali, Dasahra, Id and Christmas houses 
are decorated and illuminated by the inmetes, Those who cannot afford 
to buy paintings ete., have pictorial clanndars and printed pictures on 

the walls. 
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Dress—Urban influence is or evidence in the changed life-style 
of the rural masses, particularly in the matter of dress. Traditional 
custumes are fast yielding place to clothes of a modern type and some- 
times even of synthetic fabrics, A standardistation has taken place in 
matters of dress particularly among city dwellers where men usually 
wear trousers, shirts and coats. Many Muslims wear a sherwant and 
pajama on, formal occasions. 


The sari-blouse (or choli)-petticoat ensemble is the most popular 
with women, though young students also wear slacks, shirts and tunics. 
The use of the turban or other formal head-dress has considerably declined 
Shoes or chappals form an essential item of dress and very few people go 
barefoot. 


Jewellery --Men generally do not wear jewellery except at times 
for a gold or silver fiyy:: ring and a gold chain for the neck. Women 
adorn, their wrists with churis (bangles) made of glass, silver or gold and 
wear a ring or more of silver or guld, a necklace, a chain, nose-stud (or 
nose-ring),ear-rings, payal (anklets),toe-rings,(bichua)but only for married 
women, a chain or band for the waist.and the like. The poOrer people 
wear silver jewellery the jewellery of the, rich is made of gold and is 
often studded with preciOus stones, ete. The use of old-fashioned, heavy 
jewellery is on the decline, due to the high price of gold and silver, chan- 
ging fashions and the fear of theft. 


Food—The Hindus are generally vegetarian by habit and preference. 
The diet of the people consists of chapatis (prepared from kneaded atta 
wheat flour) eaten with dal and cooked vegetables. 


Most people eat two meals a day, Tea las become a favourite be- 
verage even with the village people. Rice js eaten as a rule, the poorer 
people usually eating sattug (made of-either barley, gram or peas) in- 
stead of having a full meal at midday..Parched gram, pea or wheat 
are other standbys of the poorer people which are usually eaten with rab 
(molasses) or jaggery. Among cdible fats, ghce, vanaspati, and mustard 
oil are commonly used. The consumption of fresh vegetables and fruits 
is increasing. Food to which condiments and spices are added _partic- 
ularly chillies is flavoured and relishes like chutney baris, manguris (dried 
prepatations made of dal) etc., which are often also uscd as substitutes 
for vegetables, 


Dances Festivities, etc, - Thc district possesses a rich variety of 
folk literature end stories. ‘Grannies’ tales and sacred stories abound 
as do local proverbs, sayings and idioms Interesting old stories and 
tales are related by the clder of village folk during winter, when people 
warm themselves sitting around the bonfire. Other recreational acti- 
vities include performances like the natak or nautanki, bhajan mandalis 
(indigenous means of cntertuinment in village) recitations from the Ram- 
ayana and the Bhagvata, taking out of Ramlila processions Krishnalila, 
gatherings where poetry is recited, exhibitions and cultural programmes 
organized by various developmental departments and the showing of 
documentaries and pictures under governmental and other auspic:s. 
The village folk have their own village and folk dances, of which the more 
common are the kaharva, the dances of the Kahars and phaags, kajri, 
barmase (or barahmasa), sorthi and jhoola, which are typical songs sung 
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in different seasons by the rural people. Jogis (itinerant minstrels) sing 
hymns and songs about incidonts from the lives or heroes. Bhands us- 
ually sing songs when there is a family gathering to celebrate a birth or 
marriage. 


The indigenous games in the rural areas are kabaddi, kho kho, gulli 
danda and kite flying. Modern team-games, like volley-ball and foot- 
ball, have also found theit way to the villages of the district. The common 
rural entertainments in fairs and festivals are dangals, kushties (wrest- 
ling), the bandarwala (monkey man) who brings his two monkeys with 
him who dance and do other little tricks, bear dances and the singing of 
folk songs in groups, ete. 


The games commonly played in the city of Kanpur hockey, cricket, 
baskct-ball, foot-ball, volley-ball, badminton, table-tennis, tennis, ete. 
Annual sports and games mects are usually organized in schcols, colleges 
and by various sports associations, 


The district has 30 cinoma hallseand the affluszats have television 
Sets installed in their houses. ‘Phere are-few clubs in the city, the better 
known being the Kanpur Club, Ganges Club, Rotary Club, Lions Club, 
Olficers’ Club and Police Club. 


Impact Or Zaminvart ABOLI'LION On SocraL LIFE 


The U.P, Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 (Act 
T of 1951) which came into operation in the district in 1952, brought 
ahout many significant changes in the social and economic life of the far- 
rmers. The estates of the Zamindars, who had exploited the actual till- 
ers of the land for centuries, were abolished and the tenure system was 
replaced by three types of classés) the bhumidar, sirdar and asami. Many 
zaminders maintained residences in Kanpur city inaddition to their village 
seats. Their land waxs managea by their karindas (ageuts) whose treat- 
mentofthe cultivators was often harsh. The big zamindars set the pac: 
in social life and spent lavishly on cntertainment social and religious 
functions and on their personal comforts and whims. To meet their 
demands trades like jewellery, perfumery, cte., came into existence, 
With the abolition of zamindari and the emergence of new economic 
forces the luxurious way of life of the landed aristocracy came to an ead 
and those dependenton them for their livelihood had to seek new avenues 
of trade and employment. Thosc entirely dependent on their rent-rolls 
found the process of adaptation in the changed circumstances dithicult, 
Some started their own agricultural farms, Village life no longer revo- 
Ives round the personality of the landed proprietor of tho place, but re- 
flects the activities of the community development programmes, With 
the advent of the development schemes starting with the Furst Five- 
year Plan in 1951, the government have brought within the reach of the 
cultivators of the district the use of fertilisers and manures, irrigation 
facilitics, improved varicties of seeds and improved agricultural umple- 
ments which the government make available on casy terms, leading to an 
all-round economic improvement. 
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STATEMENT IT 
Language and Dialects 


Reference Page No, 55 





“Language spoken =SSsSsS—*=~—<“—~*s~—sSsSsSsSsSsS~SsSSSSCN persons 
Hindi 26,438,910 
Urdu 2,175,760 
Punjabi 49,117 
Sindhi 15,160 
Bengali 6,762 
Gujrati 1,413 
Malayalam ; 1,177 
Tamil 1,058 
Marathi ; 909 
Telugu 557 
Kannada 194 
Kashmiri 81 
Oriya 71 


Assamese 68 


mm ee ee mr er sk ee i a ns ee eres ce mee se ee ren 
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Statement ITI 





Fairs 
Reference Page No, 68 
Oe Oe ee ee Se ey epee 
Village Town Name Date roti 
dance 
PEO Gare Ses a ee adiee te gtk cy 8 10 i reuse age oe 
Bingaun Tass, 
Dadikha » Phoolmati Devi Chaitra, sukla ® 500 
’ Bilhaur Singh Bhawani Chaitra, sukla 8 1,000 
Pihani Majbutnagar  Deviji Chaitra, sukla 8 : 1,000 
Radhan ” Chaitra, sukla 7 560 
Bachhana ” Chaitra, sukla 8 2,000 
Bispan Barahin Devi Chaitra, sukla 810 1,000 
Madrepur 9 ” ° 10,000 
Jagdishpur Jagdishpur Mela Chaitra, sukla 15 200 
Vaisakha, krishna 10 
Chbattarpur Jeth Dasshra Jyaistha, sukla 10 500 
Chattarpur Mela Khareshpur Every monday of 800 
Sravana, 
Aurojahar Pur Deviji Bhadra 700 
Dudhwa Jamauli Ram Lila Asvina, sukla 10 500 
Chattarpur ” ro) 400 
* Kakupur ” ” 7,000 
Bilhaur ” ” 8,000 
ee es gimmie’? 300 
Akin . Kartiki Purnima Kartika, sukla 15 2,000 
,Chattarpur ” ” 600 
Kisunpur Saipsu Sai Mela Mahabirji Agrahayana 450 
(Chattarpur Magi Mela Pausa 2,000 
‘Khera Kursi Shakarji-ka-mela Magha, sukla 15 1,000 
Chhatitarpur Sivaratri Magha 5,000 
Makanpur Madar Saheb-ka-Mela Phalguna, krishna 18 50,000 


(Contd. 
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5,000 
3,000 
1,600 
3,600 

110000 
5,000 

10,000 
2,500 
2,500 

20,000 

4000 


4,000 


72,000 


10,000 


25,000 


1,000 


25,000 


1,000 


2,000 
2,000 


438 
ee ee ee 
1 2 8 
eee oe ee eee ee ee ee 
Derarog Tausib 
Lala Bhagat Deviji Chaitra, krishna 8 
Thinjhak Cattle Fair Jyaistha, sukla 2 
Munari Buzurg ‘5 Asadha, krishau 8 
Siltmara - Asadha, krishna 2 
Derapur Dasahra Asvina 
Shinjhak Kartiki Purnima Kartika, sukla 15 
Kanchawsi Cattle Fair Last Friday of Agrahayana 
Sandalpur ” = 
Ban » Agrahayana, sukla 2 
Nuaari Buzurg ss Phalguna, krishna 2 
Banipara Maharaj -Sivaratri Phalguna, krishna 13 
Buoanteur Tausih 
Khosa Rampur Kartik Purnima Kartika, sukla 15 
Pichaura » ” 
Annderi - Basant Panchmi Magha, suhla 5 
Nigohi Durvasa Rishi 3 
Jagdishpur Purchada Dev a 
AXBARPUR TABSID 

Akbarpur Rathyatra Mcla Asadha, sukla 2 
Akbarpur Dasahra Asvina, krishna 12 

Asvina, sukla 18 
Ranian »» Asvina, sukla 10 
Baghpur ” ” 
Parsuli Kaxtix Purnima Kartika, sukla 15 
Gajner Cattle fair Jyaistha and Maghs 

Kanpur TAnSIL 
Span Kalyan Devi Chaitra, sukla 14 
Kanpur Hardeo a 
Kanpur Corporation Ram Naumi Chaitra, sukla 9 
Parmatghat 
Kanpur Corporation Phoolmati-Devi Chaitra, sukla 8 
(Gwaltoli) 7 





Contd.[ 
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fem re i re re et et re er ees 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Juhi Kalan) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Nawabganj) 


Sarsaul 
Pali Bhogipur 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyaghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Guptarghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Barhiyaghat) 


Bithur 
Pati Kalan 
Shambhua 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Nawabganj) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Kanch-ka-mandir) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Chunniganj) 


Kanpur Corporation, 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Chnnigan)) 


(Sarsaiyaghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Parmatghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Gangaghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Jajmau) 


Kenpur Corporation 
(Sikathia) 


Kanpur Corporation 
Sarsaiyaghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Parade Ground) 


(Kailash Temple) 
Mandhua 


Bara Devi 
Chanpasi 


Kans Lila 
Cattle fair 


Jeth Dasahra 


Jeth Dasahra 


Phoolmati Devi 
Kans Lila 


Sheavan Fair 
Jaini Fair 
Nag Panchimi 


Raksha Bandhan 


”» 


Anandeshwar 

Guria fair 

Sidh Nath 

Kans Lila 

Amavasya Fair 
” 


” 


Eid 


Chaitra, sukla 7-9 
April 


Vaisaka, sukla 10 
Agrahayana, krishna LO 


Jyaistha, sukla 10 


Jyaistha, krishna 15 
Agadha, krishna 6 


Every monday of Sravana 
Sravana, sukla 15 
Sravana, sukla 5 


Sravana, sukla 15 


a ” 


” ” 


Sravana, krishna 12 


Sravana, sukla § 


Last Tuesday of Sravana ~ 


Bhadra 


Bhadra, krishna 80 


Asvina, sukla 1-10 


” » 


50,000 
600 


600 
8,000 
8,000 


8,000 
8,000 


8,000 
10,000 
10,000 

2,000 


6,000 
1,000 


2,000 


2,000 


5,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 

1,000 
15,000 
20,000 


20,000 
8,000 
[Contd. © 
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1 
“Nagapur 
Bithur 

(Kanpur Corporation) 

(Sarsaiyaghat) 
(Jajmau) 

Pali Kalan 

Pali Khurd 

Katra Mizar Binaur 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Meston road) 


Hatia 
(Chauk Sarafa) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyaghat) 


Parmatghat 
Shauti 
Katra Bhainsar 


Madhad Bagh Majra 
Rampur 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyaghat) 


Jajmau 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyaghat,) 


(Parmatghat) 
Bithur 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyaghat) 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Parmatghat) 

Kapa Dev 

Bithur 


Kanpur Corporation 
(Sarsaiyayhat) 


Katra Mazar 


Gusi 


Ghatampur 








2 


Ganga S$ ian 


Naga Baba 
Bharapur-ka-mela 


Dhan Teras 


Sankranti mela 


9: 
Gopashtami 
Mela Bhainsasur Baba 


Cattle fair 
Basant Panchini 


Basant Panchmi 


Maghi fair 


Makar Sankranti 


Sivaratri 
Sivaratri 
Parikrima fair 


Holi 


Hanumanji-ka-mela 


re: 
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3 


Kartika, sukla 15 


bby ted 
” ” 
” ” 
Lad ” 
, ” 


” a) 


Kartika, sukla 11 


Kartika, krishna 18 


Kartika, sukla 14 


Kartika, suéla 8 
Kartika, sukia 8 
Kartika, sukla 11 


Agrahayana, krishna 8 
Magha, sukla 5 


Magha, sukla 5 


Magha, sukla 15 
January 14 


” 


Phalguna, krishna 15 
Phalguna, krishna 18 


Phalguna, sukla 11 


Phalguna, sukla 15 


Every Tuesday 


GuHATAMPUR TAHSIL 


Durga Devi 


‘Catile fair 


Se em eS eS a ee ae eee 


Chaitra, sulla 8 


June 16—24 





4 

1,000 
70,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 
10,000 
5,000 
500 
20,000 


20,000 


5,000 


4,000 
10,000 
2,000 
500 


5,000 


4,000 
15,000 


8,000 
2,000 
5,000 


4,000 
5,000 
1,000 

10,000 


1,500 
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ee te ee ee ee ee ee -——— 


1 


ec ee ee 


Bheta Buzurg 
Ghatampur 

” 
Girsi 
Naghiu Purwa 
Ghatampur 
Bhitargaon 

” 
Pasi Khera 


Ghatampur 


2 


Janamastami 
Kans Lila 

Baba tuir 

Cuttle fair 
Navehi Devi 

Mela Khurha Devi 
Durga Levi 

Kans Lila 


Ashtami faier 


3 


Bhadra, krishna 8 
Asvina 
” 
Kartika, sukla 15 
Kartika, suklu 15 
” ” 
Agrehayana, krishna 


7 18 


» ” 


Phalgnna, krishna 8 


Id-ul-Fiter 


4 


5,000 
1,000 
10,000 
400 
15,000 
15,000 
1,000 
10,000 
11,600 


1,000 


CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Lanp Reciamation AND UTIL ATION 


The «istrict had a geographical area of 6,20,298 hg. in 1971, of 
which 4,32,198 ha. was utilised for agricultural purposes. The statement 
below shows the extent of the land utilisation in the distirct during the 
last three decadcs : 


nm ta ne em en nt a TT rman 








1951 1961 1971 
Utilisation purpose ae Per eg ~ Area Area 
(in thousands) (in thousands) (in thousands) 

~ Aercs” * "Hectares ‘Acres Hectares Acres Hectares 
Total 1,518 614 1,544 625 1,582 620 
geographical area 
Atea under 0.4 0.2 40 16 30 12 
forests 
Unceultivated area B41 138 271 110 $21 130 
Other uncultivated 180 18 134 34 7% 31 
area 
Current fallows 86 15 51 21 387 15 
Total cultivated 1,078 436 1,276 516 1,802 - 527 
area 
Net cultivated 960 888 1,048 424 1,067 432 
arca 
Area cropped more Las 48 228 92 235 95 
than once 


oe ee gt TE a 
a a ee ee ee 


Cultivated Area 


In 1888, the total arca of cultivation was 2,96,741 ha.which rose to 
3,16,424 ha. in 1845, In the year 1853 the area under cultivation in- 
creased to 8,23.996 ha, During the next twenty years, the expansion 
continued steadily and according to the returns of the survey made 

clween 1870 and 1978, it was 8,47,462 ha.or 56.9 per centof the entire 

‘strict, Annual returns are extant for thirty years from 1876-77 ot- 
wards and from these it appears that for the first decade (1876-77 to 
1886-87) the arca remained about the same, the average for the decade 
being 3,40,510 ha. In 1879-80, the toral area of cultivation was 3,55,606 
ha, but it decreased to 2,98,841 ha. in 1896-97. From that time there 
was asteady improvement, the progress becoming rapid with the commen:- 

emer of yas qs ¥ aa vidty. 
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The following statement gives the extent of the decennial cultivated 
area from 1901 to 1971 and in 1977: 


te 





ae ee Oh 


Vear ae ne ee ee 
Acres Hectares 

5) pee ts ones haem be GRE. ae 
1911 939 380 
1921 905 866 
1981 . 958 886 
1941 1,014 410 
1951 1,078 486 
1961 1,275 516 
1971 1,802 527 
1977 1,062 430 
i a epee oe I Rs ee ae 


. Double-cropped Area 


At the Settlement of 1840, nO mention w s made of double-cropping 
but thirty years later the area bearing two crops in the year was 17,938 
ha. The subsequent increase has been striking. For the ten years 
ending with 1885-86, the total double-ciopped areca from 1896-97 +o 
1900-01 averaged 70,124 ha. 


The data given in the following statement shuw the extent of the 
double-croppod area in the districtin different decades from 1901 to 1971 
and 1977 : 


Double cropped area (in thousands) 


— se 





Acres Hectares 
1901 116 47 
1911 119 48 
1921 119 48 
1981 184 54 
1941 142 657 
1951 118 48 
1961 / 928 92 
197] 262 94 


1977 : 269 109 


ne 
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Culturable Aréa 


In 1901, the culturable area, excluding the current fallows, amounted 
to 2,48,445 acres (98,619 ha,). In 1911, it decreased to 2, 35,041 acres 
(95,117 ha.) and in 1921 it became 2,830,491 acrcs (93,276 ha.). The 
following stutement gives the extentofthe cultutable area of the district 
in different decades from 1931 to 1971 and in 1977: 


Culturable area excluding current fallows 
(in thousands) 











et 


ne ey ee in et 
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Year as 

















Acres Hectares 
1981 240 97 
1941 216 87 
1951 180 %8 
1961 184 54 
1971 V7 31 
1977 99 40 
nett at tte rt tp NE ly 





Qurrent Fallow -In 1901 the total current fallow land inthe dis- 
trict was 28,274 acres (9,409 ha,) which increased to 53,801 acr s (21,772 
ha,) in 1921, The following statement gives the total extent of the erea 
of current fallow landin the district in the decades from 1931 to 1971: 


at 





Current fallow land (in thousands 











Mearns ES Ee a ee 
Acres Hectares 
1931 56 28 
1041 88 18 
1961 36 15 
1961 61 21 
1971 87 15 
1977 61 21 


me re ne ee rs ee ee ee a ee ie es ee 


Land not Available for Cultivation 


The land under this head consists chiefly of sterile usar plains and 
the sandy tracts broken by ravines alorg the banks of rivers, Other 
ate as include those uccupied by sites, roads, buildings, water and that 
uncer other non-agricultural uses. 
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The extent of areas not availabl« for cultivation, according to the 
cenus years since 1981, is given in the statement that follows : 











—- 


Year (Area in thousand «cres hectares) 








Classification of cultivated land onead PR  pen NS seh Gace ea eh ego ety 
oS 1931 1441 Crt nn CY) Gn Cy 7 eT Cr a 
Under water - 46/19 45/18 45/17 as 45/18 
Under buildings - 58/23 58/81 37/15 = 72/29 
and roads 
Under non-agricul- —_ 289/117 239/97 170/69 - 146/59 
tural uses 
~ “Potal 1. 892/159 842/13 250/101 821/180 263/106 


em ee te a ee ets ee eet ere rer ee 


Lanp RECLAMATION 


The problem of soil conservation exists mainly in the catchment 
area of the various rivers. The sojl conservation works are done only on 
agricultural lands. Roughly an arca of 80,000 ha. was under soil erOsion, 
in the district in 1964. There are two soil conscrvation units one in 
Kanpur and the other in tahsil Bilhaur, 


The soil conservation works include the construction of contour 
bunds, earthen check dams, grassed water cutlets, levelling of sloping 
lands, construction of outlets for the sale disposal of excess run off, 
construction of kutcha and pakka channels, cte. The area surveyed by 
the soil conser vation, units was 6,113 he. in 1976-77, About 5 km. of 
pakka and 8 km. of kutcha channels were also constructed in 1976-77, 
The total area treated under the soil consc1 vation scheme was 100 ha. 
in 1975-76 


Irrigation 


Considering existing conditions, on the whole the district is fairly 
well provided with diffcrent means of irrigation; No figures are available 
prior to 1884-85, For that year and the following year, the average area 
watered was 2,30,422 acres (93,248 ha.). During the ten years ending 
with 1895-96, the average was 2,22,030 acres (89,852 ha.). From 
1896-97 inclusive (one year being omitted on account of Settlment 
operations which withdrew the land records staff from their ordinary 
work) the average was no less than 3,00,062 acres (1,21,431 ha.)or 86.9 
pet cent of the area cultivated. 
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The following statement shows the extent of the decennial total 
irrigated area of the district from 1901 to 1971 and in 1977 : 








TT Ferigated area (in thousands) 
err nn a ne a a at me me an a ft ee 
Acres Hocteres 

1901 827 182 

1911 285 115 

1921 826 182 

1981 801 122 

1941 808 125 

1951 828 188 

1961 867 149 

1971 425 172 

1977 447 262 
ne eet Om et ee ee eel Se | cee meter ce me dees et ee 


Means of Irrigation 


Canals—The canals ate the important source of irrigation in the 
district. The area irrigated by canals was 1,03,502 ha. in 1970-71 which 
increased to 1,16,418 ha. in 1975-76 and to 1,25,962 ha. in 1976-77, 


Tube-wells—Irrigation is also done by the tube-wells. The number 
of tube-wells constructed and the extent of the ara irrigsted by them 
during the Fourth and Fifth Five-year Plan periods, are given in the 
following statement ; 


Total area Number of tube-wells 
irrigated by constructed and area 
tube-wells _ irrigated by them 

(in ha.)at during the Plan period 


Plans the begine — — —---—-——_ - —-— — _ 
ning of the — No. of tube- Area 
Plan wells cone _ irrigated 
structed (in ha.) 
Fourth Five-year Plan Period (1969-70) 2,797 128 19,680 
Fifth Five-year Plan Period, (1974-75 up 21,858 159 25,440 


to 81-8-77) 


a i i i rr it me ce ce ee ee ee eg 


Under a scheme, 50 tube-wells were constructed in 1977-78 and 1978+ 
79 in order to irrigate an area of 6,070 ha. 
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Wells-——Wells in the district are an important source of minor irri- 
gation. The water level is highest in the tract along the Ganga where 
it ranges from 6 m. to 7.6 m. below the surface, although on the high 
cliff itself the depth is considerably greater. In the central plain the 
depth ranges from 6m.to12m. andalong the Yamuna itis even greater, 
The wells in the parts are generally strengthened with coils of tamarisk 
twigs or arhar stalks. Wells of all kinds are worked in the ordinary 
manner by means of bullocks drawing up the water ina pur or leather 
bucket, the number of purs and bullock-runs depending on the :.iZe of the 
well, The only exception is in the low kachhar tracts, where the water 
is very near the surface and is raised by means of the dhenkli or lever. 
The total area irrigated by wells was 8,032 ha. in 1977-78, 


Tanks and Lakes--These sources are also utilized for irrigation 
purpcse in the district. Natural reservoirs, such as jhils, swamps and 
lakes, are almost always used fo irrigation and sometimes the storage 
capacity is increased by carefully banking them to prevent the water, 
collected during the rains, from escaping. In all cases, whether derived 
from a tank or from a swamp or a_ stream, the water is brought to the 
fields by narrow channels and raised by means of swing baskets, known 
as daurie or beris, the number of Jifts Varying with the height of the fields 
above the water level. The total area irrigated by tanks and lakes was 
2,313 ha. in 1977-78. 


Minor-Irrigation Works—¥For small farmers, minor irrigation 
works have been introduced in the district. A brief descriptio 1 of the 
minor irrigation works (completed during the different Plan periods) 
and the area irrigated by them follows : 


i i mn crm a a me ee ee ee ts 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
wells rahats pumping private Irrigated 
Plans constructed installed sets ins- tube-wells area in ha, 
talled built 
816 8 “VW ti«< 386 


I 
(1951— 1956) 


Il 604 217 87 1 878 
(1056—1961) 


Il 4,285 6,678 586 190 14,880 
(1961— 1966) 
{IV 4,181 5,086 8,967 11,805 79,482 
(1969— 1974) 
Vv 128 91 1,289 5,472 47,768 
(1974 1978) 
Up to 1977 


AGRICULTURE INCLUDING HoRTICULTURE 
Soils 


The soils found in the district exhibit a great variety of composition 
and appearance. The diversity is due mainly to the influence of the 
various rivers and partly to the presence along the course of the Yamuna 
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of the peculiar soilsof Bundelkhand, On the edgesof the ravines is found 
a gravelly soil called rakar, interspersed with sandy patches of bhurs or 
level stretches of the sticky black clay, known as kabar, which dries Very. 
rapidly into an extremely hard surface, deeply fissured in all directions 
and wholly intractable unless well miostened. Above the ravines is 
round parwa, a reddish and somewhat brittle soil with a considerable 
admixture of sand and often resembling a light loam, The well-known 
mar, or black cottun soil, seldom occurs above the ravines in Ghatampur. 
The bulk of the district consists of the ordinary doab soils known by 
their usual Names of bhur or sand on the ridges, matiar or clay in the de- 
pressions and dumat or loam on the level, The dumat or loam varies 
according to the proportion of sand in its composition. The lands near 
the villages which receive the closest attention and the largest supply 
of manure and matter, are styled gauhan, a term corresponding to the 
goind or bara of other parts. The middle zone in celled manjha and the 
outlying fields, more or less casually cultivated, are termed barha or 
barhet. 


Harvests 


The three harvests of the district aye known by theiy usual names- 
‘Rabi, Kharif and Zaid. The Kharif or rain-fed crops are sown in June 
and July and harvested in September-October and the Rabi or irrigated 
crops ere sown, in October-November and harvested in February-March. 
Of the two main harvests the principal Kharif crops of the district are 
rice, maize, bajra and sugar-cane and those of Rabi are wheat, barley, 
gtam, arhar, pea and masoor. 


Principal Kharif Crops 


Paddy—The largest area covered in the Kharif harvest is occupied 
by paddy, That grown in the districtis of different variety. The main 
distinction between several varieties is the division into dhan orearly 
paddy sown broadcast and jarhan or that which is raised in nurseries and 
then transplanted in the fields. The early paddy is sown after the rains 
commence and is reaped in September or October. Jarhan is sown during 
the hot weather and is ready for transplantation in 15 or 20 days, 
though it cannot be moved till the fields are well soaked by rain. The 
late paddy includes the finer and more valuable Varilties, Dhan is 
generally a, coarse and cheap varicty. The total area under paddy was 
88,626 ha. in 1951, which rose to 69,307 ha. in 1961, increasing to 79,841 
ha. in 1971, The area decreased to 67,855 ha, in the year 1976-77, 


Maize —Maize is a very important staple in some parts of the dis- 
trict, It flourishes on the higher lands. The crop is generally sown on 
good soil, in which there is a plentiful supply of manure, It has the 
great advantage of reaching maturity at an early date, so is less affected 
than other staples by an carly cessation of the rains. It is affected only 
in the event of heavy rain between the middle of August and middle of 
September, as then the grain does not attain its full size and weight. 
In 1951 it was sown on an area of 14,272 ha. which increased to 

28,932 ha. in 1961. Its arca was 25,847 ha, in 1971-72 and 31,288 ha, 
in 1976-77, 
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Jowar and Bajra-—Next in importance «among the Kharif staples 

are jowar and bajra, both of which rank high among the principal for d- 

grains and also afford excellent fodder for cattle. They are always grown 

in, combination with arhar. This crop flourishes in all parts of the 

district, In the table below is given the extent of the area of cultivation 
of both these cereals as in 1951, 1961, 1971-72 and 1976-77 : 


Area of cultivation in ha 





MGR 5 i a i i a a i it pr a 
Jowar Bajra 
1951 65,528 26,273 
1961 65,091 29,593 
1971I- 72 42,285 27,208 
1976— 77 42,468 26,983 


Other Crops- The ether main ceretls are sawan, mandua, and 
pulses like urd and moong. The-atcas covercd by the first two in 1976-77 
were 114 ha, and 16 ha, respectively, and that cf the last two 4,363 ha, 
and 572 ha, respectively. 


Principal Rabi Crops 


Barley-—Of the Rabi crops, harley is the most important. It is 
grown in all parts of the district in light as wellas ordinary soil, It 
fr:quently flourishes without irrigation and is commonly sown after 
carly paddy. It is grown separately as well as with other crops, It 
Was sown in at area of 42,512 ha, in 1976-77 which decreased to 80,545 
ha. in the subsequent year, 


Wheat - Wheat is a more valuable but at the same time a mor: 
expensive crop. It roqttives a eich and well-manue2d soil and is mainly 
confined to the goind land Gand near the village) where it ean obtain the 
abundant irrigation that is necessary, It is sown usually in Kartika 
‘October-November) on land that has been thoroughly tilled, often eveis 
20 times. Uf is watered in December, January and February (unless 
this is rendeved unnecessary by swlicient winter rains), and is harvested 
at the end of March and the beginning of April, 


In parts where the soil is very rich, Wheat is grown as a second crop 
after early paddy or after jowar and bajra when they are grown alone. 
In 1971-72, it was sown in an area f 1,20,087 ha., which increased t) 
1,35,263 ba, in 1976-77. 


Gram -'This is equally an important Rabi staple. The area of its 
cultivation has inereased duc to the practice of double croppirg, 4s now 
it is generally sown with pea. It is generally sown on the fields from 
which the paddy crop has been harvested. Lt is also sown in low-lying 
land flooded in the rainy season whe’e it is sown after the flood recedes. 
1p.1971-72 the arca under gram (alone as well as mixcd) was 75,716 ha. 
which was reduced to 67,497 ha. in 1976-77, 
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Pea—Pea is a favourite food crop and is the earliest to be reaped 
of all the Rabi staples, as the harVest isover by the end of February. It 
is usually watcred once and doss not require much manure. Itis grown 
both in the best land, the fields having been prepared to receive it by 
lying fallow during the rains as well as the inferior land after paddy, 
maize and jowar have been reaped. In 1971-72 it covered an area of 
14,678 ha., which decreased t . 9,509 ha. in. 1976-77, 


Other Crors—Of the other Ral i crops, arhar i: the most important 
which covered an area of 18,620 ha. in 1971-72 which inereaged to 21,678 
ha. in 1976-77, It is sown with the main Khatif crops but is harvested 
after most of the Rabi crops are Yeaped, This is why it is hardly ever 
sown singly. Itis usually combined with jowar or -ajra which are har- 
vested by November-December, leaving it standing alone in the fields. 


Non-Food Crops 


The main non-food crops of the district are sugar-cane, sunn-hemp 
(fibre) and oil-seeds of diflerent types. 


Sugar Cane is an important crop, In 1976-77 it was grown in 
5,765 ha, both in loamy and clayey soils. Sunu-hemp is grown both 
for its fibre andas green manwe inthe fields, Il was sown in an area 
of 1,154 ha, in 1976-77, when cil-seeds covered anérea of 37,549 ha, which 
included 977 ha, of til, 88,230 ha, of mustard and lahi 3,251 ha, of 
groundnut and 88 ha. of linseed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


When it was realised after Independence that the ranidly in- 
creasing demand for fcod-grains could not be successfully met by the 
employment of the traditional methods of cultivation, impr ved method 
and chanycs ir the pattern and techuique of cultivatioa were adopted. 
The development of agriculture occupied an impertent place in all the 
Five-year Plans. Improved methods of growing wheat an¢ harley and 
the Japanese method of peddy cultivation were popularized among the 
cultivato«: of the distri.t. These methods include proper tillage, sulli- 
cient and timely manurirg, sewing seeds of improved varieties und high- 
yielding crops, sufficicnt and timely irrigation and protection of crops 
against pests and disesses. The sixties saw the ushering in of the gTecn 
revolution in the country, which also found its way to the district. Pro- 
grammes of intersive cultivation «nd sowing of high-yielding varieties 
of crops have been implemented through agricultuval campaigns-Kharif, 
Rabi and Zaid-which are put ito operation every year in the district. 
Durirg the campaign period, training in different agricultural methods 
is imparted to the workers and progressive cultivators. Stress is laid 
on taking recourse to the various methods such as plant protection 
Incasures, use of iniproved agricultural implements and storage cf grains, 
etc, The agriculture department gives iagav? and other loans to the 
cultivators for th: purchase or (chemical) manure. agricultural imple+ 
ments, improved vazicty cf seeds, pesticides and bullocks; ete, 
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Seed Distribution —There are 88 agriculture seed stores in the 
district which supply improved seeds to cultivators, These stores su- 
pplied 553 q. seed in Kharifand 556q. in Rabiit' the year 1977-78 when 
the department of agriculture distributed 14,158 of chemical manure. 


Horticulture 


The total area covered by fruit trees and vegetables in the district 
is 15,715ha, There are 11 private nurseries in the district. which supply 
seeds, The departments upplied 12,283 seedlings of ornamental trees 
and 60,008 seedlings of fruit trees and 1,927 kg. of vegetable seeds in 
the year 1976-77, 


Rotation Or Crops AND MrxEp CuLrivaTIon 


In the district farmers have been using for centuries the method of 
growing differert crops by 10tation in.the same field, but in the past this 
knowledge about the advantages of such. practice was empirical rather 
than scieptific. The depertment of agriculture now makes the results 
of the latest 1esearch rega ding the rotaiion of crops available to the culti- 
vators who, as a result have become more enlightened and many try 
to adopt newer rotatious of ercps. In the district different rotations 
of crops depend upon soil types and the availability of irrigation. Gene- 
rally two crops are grown in the district which are mostly wheat and 
paddy. The common rotation of crops in the district is as stated below: 


Paddy Wheat 

Cotton Wheat 

Maize Potato Wheat 

Maize Potato Vegetable 

Maize Potato Moong 

Maize Rai Moong or Vegetable 
Maize Lahi Wheat 

Paddy Wheat Moong 

Paddy Gram 


Mixed Cultivation—The practice of growing more than one crop 
in a field simultaneously gives an additional harvest in addition to in- 
cleasing the fertility of the soil. Usually pests, diseases and : dverse 
weather conditions do not alfect all the crops equally, thus, arhar is sown 
mixed with bajra Or together with jowar and urd, maize with arhar and 
urd, b.1ley with gram or pea and potato with wheat. 
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Agricultural Diseases and Pests 


The main cnemies of the crops in the district are animals, birds, 
insects and diseases. Monkeys, rats, squirrels, wild animals, bats, 
parrots and some other pests damage the cropsbadly, asdoa number 
of plant diseases, which differ from crop to crop, The usual methods 
of protection normally provided by the cultivators are fencing, keep- 
ing wetch «and destruction of animals and bides, whereas pests are 
killed by insecticides, The tollowing statement mentions the common 
discases and insects with which the main crops are generally affected : 


a a ee tt ee ee eee 


Crop Common insecls Common disease 
Paddy Gundhy bug, paddy stem Khaira, bacterial blight 
borer, rice hispa, army bacterial streak, blast, 
worm, root weevil tungrovirees 
Jowar and bajra Red hairy ealler pillar, Leaf Green ear disease 
roller, Stem borer 
Wheat Guijia. and termite Rust, smut, Blight of 
wheat 
Pea and arhar Pod berer Powdery mildew, Downey 
mildew 
Potato — Blight of potato 
Sugar-cane Pyrilla, stem borer, Gujia Red rat of sugar-cane 
ond termite, Supar-cane 
white fly 
Mango Mango hopper Mango mealy Powdery mildew of mango, 
bug neerosis, black tip of 
mango 





There are various in ecticides and pesticides like Aldrin, B.H.C. 
and DDT which are sprayed and dusted on the crops to contro] pests 
and diseases. To save the crops from seed-borne diseascs, the seeds 
are dried in the sun and also treated with certain chemicals before sow- 
ing. ‘Theie are various leafy growths and wecds which are harmful to 
the crops and are usually overcome by systematic and timely weeding, 
interculturing and deep ploughing of fields. The plant protection staff 
posted in the district gives free advice to the cultivators for raising 
healthy crops, including those of fruits and vegetables. They also 
provide in, ecticides spraying and dusting machines and services of a 
trained staff, at moderate charges. 


Agricultural Farm 


There is a gOvernrhent agriculture seed multiplication farm in the 
district which was established in 1957-58, It is located in the 
Bidhnoo development block on the Hamirpur road. Not all the plots 
of the farm are alike, because «bout 40 per cent of the cultivated area 
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is luw lying and some tracts have usar (barren) patehes. These cundi- 
tions adversely affect the sverage production. The following statement 
mentions the average productioy of soime of the crops os in 1977-78 : 


Name of crop Average production per acre or 0.4 ha. 
{in quintals) 


esd nice eee a eS a a a a se a ns ey ee pl | a 


Ord 1 .00 
Paddy 9 .40 
Wheat 8 .08 
Barley 0 .86 
Gram 1.82 


ANIMAL Huspanpry AND FisaEeRIts 


Animal Husbandry 


Agriculture and animal husbandty being two inseparable units of 
ag.icultural development, the development of animal husbandry has 
been given due place in the various. Five-year Plans. The animal hus- 
bandry department looks after the vetermary and animal husbandry 
work in the district and is concerned with development cf cattle, poul- 
try breeding, sheep breeding and sllicd schemes and the prevention 
and treatment of various animal diseases, 


Development of Live-stock--In the district (as elsewhere), cat- 
tle provide the required motive power for various agricltural operations, 
including ploughing, harrowing, sowing, irrigation, etc., as well as farm. 
yard mannre and milk, Bullocks play an iniportant role as draught, 
power for pulling carts which are still the chicf means of rural trans- 
port in the district, Due te the need for. the extension of land for cul- 
tivation, waste land and pesturcs are gradually decreasing. Grazing 
facilities are provided by the government and gaon panchayats. Graz- 
ing is also allowed in private groves and harvested or fallow fields and: 
aiso near the railway lines. The fodder crops sown in the district are 
M.P. chari, lobia, Oats and barseem, and the total area under them was 
about 718 ha, in the year 1976-77, ie 

The following statement gives the number of animals treated and 
vaccinated against varicus deiseases, castrated and art‘ficially iascmi- 
nated during the Third and Fourth Five-yeer Plan period and in 1976: 
77: : 


eee ee a a a i ee 


No.of © No.of . No, of No. of 
Period animals animals animals animals 
treated. castrated inseminated vaccinated 
Be es ee eS g an nt et ee 
IlIrd Five-year Plan 46,830 8,177 — 58,376 
IVth Five-year Plan 29,010 3,276 4,829 56,329 


1976— 77 ik 32,584 16,947 59,674 465,939 
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The cattle of the district are small and inferior in strength to those 
of the western districts. Animals of better quality are few and far 
between, - The statement given below indicates the population af live- 
stock in the district in 1978-74 : 





Live-stock Number 
““Bullsandbullocks = —s—~—~<CS~s‘i=~*«SS«N 

Cows 1,64,775 
He-buffaloes 04,194 
She-buffaloes 1,64,865 
Sheep 23 ,586 
Goats 2,16,408 
Horses and ponies 4,255 
Mules 848 
Donkeys 2,076 
Camels 401 
Pigs 88,156 


en a te es ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 


Sheep and goats are generally reared for their hide and flesh. 
Occasionally they are folded in the fields for manure. Goats are of 
small and inferior type, yielding little milk but requiring scant attention, 
Sheep provide coarse wool which is utilised by the villagers. 


Development of Cattle —Cattle development has received greater 
atteation, since the start of the Five-year Plen periods and the animal 
husbandry department has been implementing schemes to improve the 
breedof stock in the district. For theimprovement.of the breed of milch 
cattle, there are five centres where artificial insemination is done by 
frozensemen, For theimprovement of sheep, goats and pigs, improved 
breeds are being distributed by government, which also distributes tagavi 
for the purchase of milch cattle. The number of stockman centres in the 
district is 28 and that of veterinary hospitals seven, 


Poultry—The main breed generally found in the district is desi 
(indigenous) but.improved birds are being preferred, There is a govern- 
ment poultry extension centre at Kalyanpur, with about 500 birds. 
There are also eight private poultry farms where improved breeds of 
birds are available. 


Fisheries 


Different kinds of fish (as specified in Chapter I) are found in the 
district, Catches are usually made by net, rod and a kind of bottomless 
basket and small dams in the rivers, rivulets, lakes, ponds and canals 
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are often formed out by the owners and fishermen. Piscicultural acti- 
vitie? have been undertaken by the fitheries department and under the 
small w*ter scheme, fingerlings are supplied to the Gaon Samajs and 
private pisciculturists at the rate of Rs 40 per thousand. In 1976-77, 
the number Of fingerlings distributed was 2,94,500. Under the nutritive 
diet scheme, fingerlir.gs are distr'buted at the concessional rate of Rs 10 
per thousand, In 1976-77, under this scheme 78,000 fingerlings were dis- 
tributed. Apart from a departmental fish farm at Chaubepur, there 
js a nursary each in the Kalyanpur and Bidhnoo devclopment blocks and 
two in the Ghatampur development block where fingerlings are produced. 


ForRESTRY 


Forests play an important role in the economy of the district and 
are integerally connected with the agricultuval prosperity of the people 
as they help in soil and water conservation (essential for agriculture) 
protection of the land by retentionof moisture of the s9il, The forests 
reduce the force with which the rain strikes the earth, reduc? the m4 
off and act as areservoir Of moisture which can oe utilized at-will larer 
on. The area of forests in the district in 1977-78 was 13,593 ha. of 
which 7,106 ha. w s under the-fore:t department and 6,487 ha, was ms- 
raged by the Gaon S .bh's, The trees usually found in th+se forests are 
mango, mahua, shisham, neem, jamun, siras, pipal, bargad and tamarind. 
‘Under the afforest«tion scheme the forest dspartment has put down, 
plantations on roadside avenues 0 the length of 210 km, in 1977-78. 
‘The trees planted are generally shisham, mango, jamun, arjun, neem, 
siras, pipal, imli and babul, 


NatuRAL CALAMITIES 


Not much is known regarding the cnslaught of famine which the 
district experienced prior to the advent of British rule, The first famin: 
of which there is any difinite notice, which affected the present district 
of Kanpur, was that of 1783-84, known aa the chailisa, from its Occu- 
rrence in the year 1840 Sambat, There was a marked absenc? of rain 
in the preceding year, followed by a complete failure of the monsoon in 
the next. The distress became general and was aggravated by the 
extensive influx Of starving people from Bundelkhand. The taming 
abated in the spring of 1784, but prices remained high for a long time, 
and the ill affects of the calamity were felt for many years. 


Famine struck the district again in 1808 due to the failure of the 
autumn and spring harvests. The effect was disastrous and the zamin- 
dars and cultivators were further reduced 0 the greatest. straits because 
of the excessive revenue demand. The revenue remission was Rs 2,33, 
197, the suspension of a similar sum being also allowed by govern- 
ment, Further remissions followed and the total sum surrendered by 
government was Rs 5,13,719. A large sum was distributed in advances 
for the.construction Of wells and Other agricultural purposes, relieving the 
pressure to a considerable extent, but prosperity was not restored for a 
long time and the district remained distressed in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The rains failed again in 1812,-causing much distress 
in that and the following year, the condition being considered by the 
district officer to be even more severe than that of 1803. Prices were 
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higher than ever before and the revenue was remitted to the amount of 
Rs 27,000, Again in 1819, prices were scored on account of drought, 
Only part of the revenue for 1818-19 could bc collected and that too with 
great difficulty, ard a large amount remained uncollected. In the follo- 
wing year, remissions were made to the extent of Rs 20,905. The drought 
of 1825-26 affected the parganas adjoining Etawah and Farrukhabad 
also. Prices were high throughout the district though no remissions of 
revenue were granted this time. 


In 1888-34 Bundelkhand wes visited by asevere drought and famine, 
the effects of which were tclt partially all over the district but more 
acutely in the southern parganas, The remissions amounted to 
Rs 88,245, The district had rot recovered from this calamity when it was 
visited by the terrible famine of 1837-38. Even the trees were stripped 
of their leaves and cattle lay dying in thousands. Relief works were 
started hy government (for the first tims). The amount expended beiag 
Rs 180 daily and though this was increased to Rs 210 in February, the 
sum proved insufficient. From November, 1837 to July, 1838, the 
amount spent in relief was Rs 68,908, the number of persons benefited 
being 12,28,604, The revenue balances of 1887-88 and the following 
year amounted to nearly Rs 20,00,000 and it was found neeossary to 
remit the sum of R-1,72,544.. Thesesnits of this calamity lasted for 
several years, The next great failure of the rains occuried in 1860 but 
with the exceptionof the distress caused by high prices, the district escaped 
comparatively lightly. The prolonged drought in August, 1868 destroyed 
the greater part of Khavift crop but the district sp:adily resum: d its nor- 
mal state, Much the same happened in 1877-78, the wide extent of the 
famine causing an abnormal riz¢ in prices. Relief works were opened 
and the realisation of revenue was suspended. 


Again in 1897,. there was-faminc on account of the failure of the 
rains. Relief was afforded by the distiibution of advances of 
money. Relief works, mairly confined to the Mughal road were « pened, 
the daily attendance being 51.87,710 persons, and the cost Rs 3,25,367, 
including the gratuitous relief given which amounted to Rs 53,581. 
Small works, under civil officers, afforded relief but to a comparatively 
insignificant number. Poor houses wer established at ali tahsil head- 
quarters and distribution of gratuitous relic? made to necessitous persous 
at their hcmcs. The totel number of persons thus bencfited was very 
large, the expenditure under the various heeds being Rs 1,80,194.. A 
further sum of Rs 88,674 was expended by the committee of the charitable 
relief fund and was mede available mainly for the purchase of cattre for 
cultivators or for the distribution of moncy doles to the respectable poor. 
The expenditure by government amounted to Rs 6,20,442,. exclusive 
of the money spent by charitable organisations. Remissions of land 
revenue Were made to.the extent of Ry 2,12,063, suspensionsof Rs 6,33,152 
also being made for- two years. / 


In 1905 the district was hit by» drought. and the total area affected 
was about 1,878 sq.km. The distress was felt generally at the beginning 
of 1906, and towards the end of January, relief works were startled on 
the Mughal road and on that from Srinagar to Baripal, covering a total 
length of about 19 km. These works remained open. till the middle of 

June and afforded employ ment tc 4,96,488 persons. During this period, 
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eleven village works were established in Bhognipur and nine in Ghatampur 
for the purpose of giving relief. In this way 56,301 persOns were usually 
employed at a total cost of Rs 3,963, that of the public relief works being 
Rs 81,054. In addition, gratuitous relief was distributed in cash to 
2,43,118 persons at their homes. The land ravenue of the affected area 
was Rs 5,438,809 of which Rs 1,64,852 was remitted. 


The next major flood occurred in 1978 and the area affected 
was 16,450 ha., Rs 94,800 being spent on the various relief measuras 
undertaken by the government, 


CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 
Old-time Industries and Industrial Development 


In olden times the district produced only articles of daily use, there 
being no well established industry in those times. For lack of chroni- 
cles, etc., it is not possible to trace the development of industries, avo- 
cations and other allied information. But as was usual in the country, 
each Village or town was self-sufficient and remained as regards the 
manufacture of things of caily usc, the keynote of the economy of the 
district till early medieval time, of which some cottage industries 
formed a part. 


: The old-time manufactures of the district had no features of special 
interest but ordinary cloth, vessels of brass and other metals, cheap eut- 
lery and bangles were manufactured in some parts of the district. 


The growth of industrial development in this area was mostly due 
to European enterprise and initiative, The first important industry 
was related to the tanning, aad currying ofleather and to the articles 
made from it. The government arsenal and ordinance depot in, the 
city created a big demand for leather goods, which were required by the 
army. Thus a large indigenous industry in boots, harnesses and accou- 
trements sprang up, the saddery needed for the armed forces also being 
monufactured here. An attempt was made in 1860 to induce the tanners 
to make leatheronthe Madras system and a harness depot, on an ex peri- 
mental basis, was started, the attempt proving successful. Consequen- 
tly, it was decided in 1863 that a government factory be built in which 
the leather was tanned by Indians, but it was curred and worked under 
the supervision of skilled Kmopeans. In 1867, a big factory, known as 
the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, was established which 
made all the harnesses, saddlery and accoutrements for the entire army 
in India excepting the Silledar cavalry. The factory also had a section 
for a brass and iron foundry and asmithy for the production of all-metal 
work. This government enterprise was in some measure the parent of 
the Government Book and Army Equipment Factory, founded by the 
Cooper-Allon and Company. The factory supplied boots to the entire 
British army in India and also did a very large trade with other govern- 
ment departments. From 1904, it became the managing agent for the 
North West Tannery Company, Ltd., and it did a large retail business 
in leather goods, particularly in saddlery, harnesses, bags, trunks, etc. 
There was a tannery at Juhi, kncwn as the Wessose tannery, but it func- 
tioned only for a short time. Some small concerns also started this type 
of work and undertook contracts from big firms. 


The first mill started for cloth production in the district in 1862 was 
the Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., but the firmwas 
liquidsted in 1866 and was bought by Hugh Maxwell Generally the 
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yarn produced by it was coarse but some times finer qualities were also 
produced. Many kinds of cotton cloth were woven (particularly twill 
lining) and this concern developed a reputation for the production of 
tents, cotton durries and ropes. It was popularly known as the Purana 
Putligher, The Muir Mills Company, Ltd., was founded in 1874 by Gavin 
Jones, a former manageroftbe Elgin Mills. This concern had about 
55,000 spindles and 1,250 looms. The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Company, 
Ltd., was founded by J. Harwood, an employee of the Elgin Mills, in 
1882. In the beginning it had 73,000 spiudles and 775 looms. In 1885, 
Atherton West a weavine master of the Elgin Mills, started, 
the Victoria Mills Company, Ltd., with 95,000 spindlss and 900 looms. 
The trade of this concern was wholesale and it dealt mainiy with 
yarn and cloth for the local market. 


Tn 1876, the Cawnpore Woollen Mills and Army Cloth Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., was started by J. Condon andothecs (in private partner- 
ship), but in 1882 it was sold to a limited liability company. It produced 
all sorts of woollen fabrics. The woo) was imported mainly from Punjab 
and Tibet but « limited amount came from Australia as well. 


Cotton pressing and ginning Were also significant industries of the 
district. The main firms cngaged im thisindustry were the West Patent 
Press Company, Ltd., (a London firm, which started its work in 1874), 
the Hydraulic Pressing Association (a syndicate formed in 1880), the 
Beer and Sital ginning factory, the Baldeo Das Kedarnath ginning factory 
and Sri Ram Mahadeo Prasad’s. All these firms were located near the 
cotton, centre of Cooperganj. Smiall factories, of Nihalchand Baldeo 
Sahai, Volkart Bros (known, as the Jumma Company, Ltd.), Narain Das 
Lachman Das, Har Datt Bilas Das and Amarcharan Badri Das, were 
also set up. 


A firm connected with many jndustrial enterprises of the district was 
Begg Sutherland and Company, which was started in 1856 as the Begg 
Christie and Company, and becoming the Begg Maxwell and Company 
in 1875. This firm wes the managing agent for the Cawnpore Sugar 
Works, Ltd., The refinery in Kanpur was opened in 1894 for the manu- 
facture of fine sugar from jaggery purchased from the eastern districts 
of the State and Biltar. The sugar produced here was pure cane sugar, 
made entirely by machinery and was free from bore, charcoal and other 
decolouring agents of a nature objectionable to the people A distillery 
was also established which was attached to the Cawnpore Sugar Works, 
Ltd., where plain spirit was made from shira (molasses) and mahua (ma- 
dhuca indica), Another managing agency was the Cawnpore Brush Com< 

-pany, Ltd., which was established in 1896 under the name of the 
Pioneer Brush Company. Expert brush makers were brought from 
England to work here and all kinds of brushes were made in large quan- 
tities, which were supplied to the army. The Begg Southerland and 
Company was the managing agent for the Indian Electric Supply and 
Traction Company, Ltd., a London eencern, and it was the first public 
supply company established in India, outside the presidency towns, 
This company was also the owner of the tramway, of which the prelimi- 
nary length was of 5 km, from the railway station to Sirsaya ghat. Ocher 
important industrial euterprises, which helped in the industrial growth 
ot the district in the initial stages, were the Empire Engineering Com- 
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pany, Ltd., the Union Indian Sugar Works Ltd., Rawatpur, the Ganges 
Flour Mills Company Ltd., the Cawnpore Flour Mills Company, Ltd., 
Sri Dwarka Das Jute Mills and the North West Provinces Jute Mills 
Company Limited. 


By the end of the last century, the export trade of the country as 
a whole declined, as the markets, even in the district, were flooded with 
the cheap products of the European markets. The beginning of the 
present century witnessed the usc of modern industrial products parti- 
cularly cotton textiles. 


In 1911, the district of Kanpur had 35 factories, in which 17,256 
persons were engaged. The total numbvr of factories in Uttar Pradesh 
was 215. The number of factories in the district in 1920 rose to 46, in 
which 26,919 persons were employed, the number in the State rising to 
218. In 1980 the number rose to 73, the mills giving employment to 
33,727 persons. In 1940 the number was 96 and the persons engaged 
being 65,887. There was a spate of new factorics in the district and by 
the end of 1948, as many as 160 factories came into existance which 
Were chguging 89,513 persons. 


The industrywise growth of some factorics from 1911 to 1948 was 


as follows : 
es 








Factories 
Cotton Persons Cotton Persons Wool- Persons Persons Su. 
Year ginning em- spinning | ¢m- len em- Jute em- gar 
and ployed = and ployep ployed ployed 
pressing weaving 
I . g = : s ~F 4 8 5 a a acy! 8 — 9 —“19 
“1911 9 _ 4 — en ar 2° 
1920 9 925 6 11,420 1 8,181 1 337 8 
1930 8 945 10 20,199 3 1,504 Ga 1,200 8 
1940 4 520 16. 35,219. 2 3,489 2 6,026 8 
1948 1 30 15 47,920 2 3,478 2 6,054 1 
—— ee ee me a mn rm me ay tn re crn rrr at A em 
Persons Leather Persons Oil Persons Che- Persons General. Persons 
Year = em- and em- em- micals em- engin- em- 
ployed tanning ployed ployed ployed ering ployed 
1 V1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
1911 Ee 5 - 2 a a a = 
1920 596 9 7,243 6 721 _ —_ 2 1,181 
1980 947 8 4,088 10 1,442 4 225 9 579 
1940 710 9 7,154 7 1,880 2 383 10 726 
1948 180 19 6,575 11 2,145 5 850 22 1,501 








In 1961, the total number of factories and workshops of various 
sizes in the district registered and unregistered was 6,560 against the 
average of 4,400 per district of the State. Of them, 1965 were in the 
rural and 4,595 inthe urban areas, In the rural] ereas, the Largest number 
(438) was engaged in the production of rice, flour ete., followed by miscel- 
lancous manutactures and repair work (279) and making of textile gar- 
ments (257), In the urban areas factories making textile garments (564) 
and producing rice, flour, ctc., (455) were the most important. 
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Out of 854 registered factories in the district, 75 were engaged in 
the manufacture of non-electrical equipments, 52 in basic Metals, 46 in 
food stuffs other than sugar, 42 in teXtiles, 83 in leather and leather 
products, 26 cach in transport equipment and chemica!s and chemical 
products including rubber goods, 20 in printing and publication work, 
12 in miscellancous industries, 9 in wood and wooden products, pulp- 
paper and peper products, 3 cach in ice and electrical equipments and 
one each in beverages, sugar and tobacco and tobacco products. Of 
the above-metioned industrics, 67 registered foctories employed more 
than 100 workers, 29 cmployed between 100 and 200 and 11 employed 
between 200 and 300 workers. ‘The 8 cotton mills, namely the Swadeshi 
Mills Company, Ltd., the Muir Mills Company, Ltd, and the Elgin Mills 
Company, Ltd., employed 19,642 workers. Other large concerns, both 
in the private and publicsecto~s which employed moze than 1,000 workers, 
were the New Victoria Mills, the Laxmi Ratan Cotton Mills, the J.K 
Jute Miils, the J.K. Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., the Cawnpore Woolicn Mills, the Atherton West and 
Company, the Cawnpore Textile Ltd., the British India Corporation, 
Ltd., (Cooper Allen Branch). The J.K. Cotton Manufacturers Ltd., the 
Cawnpore Cotton Mille Branch, the UP.) Government Roadways Central 
Workshop and the Maheshwari Devi Jute Mills, Company. ‘The remaining 
Large-scale concerns which employed mere than 300 and less than 1,000 
employecs, were the J.K. Iron and Steel Company, the J.K. Rayon, the 
River Power House, the Cawnpore Chemical Works, the Kanpur Rolling 
Mills, the Prime Products, Ltd., the Singh Engineering Werks, the 
U.P. Tannery Company, the Ganesh Flour Mills, the Indian Material 
Tannery and the Government Central Textile Institute. 


The number of registeted factories of various sizes increased to 499 
in 1969. Of these 88 were large scale with a capital investment of 
Rs 4,048.47 lakhs, which provided employment to 47,447 workers and , 
had an annual return of Rs 6,388.07 lakhs. 


The industrywise break up of these industrial units is given in the 
following statement : 


i ee ee ae 


Number Capital Annual 


of invest- value of 
Industrial Classification units ment (in produc- Persons 
lakhs tion (in employed 
of lakhs of 
Tupees) rupees) 
Agro-based Industries 7 861,65 1,075.35 803 
Textile-based industries 12 2,902,47 4,774,380 41,816 
Mineral-based (concrate spum pipe works) 
industries 1 30 0.99 17 
Chemical-based industries 8 108 .70 160.16 738 
Engineering-based industries 12 589 .92 309 .53 8,861 


Miscellaneous industries 3 50.738 ' 17 .24 222 
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The foregoing statemant shows that 12 textile-based industries are 
the most importent group among the large scale industries. Their share 
in the total capital investment is 71.78 per cent at the production 75.83 
per cent of the large scele industrial units, These figures indicate: 
that thie group occupies pivotal position in the industrial economy 
of the district in terms of the share in capital investment, annual value 
of production and employment. 


In, 1969, the 461 registered small-scale industries of the district had 
a capital investment of Rs 3,246.29 lakhs and their annual value of pro- 
duction was Rs 8,248.29 lakhs. They provided employment to 15,301 
persons. 


The industrywise bre: k up of these small-scale industrial units, their 
capital investment, value of production end the number of persons 
they employed, are given in the following statement: 


mer ee se ee a ie 


Capital Value of 





Number _ invest- produc- Persons 
Industrial classification of ment (in tion (in employed 
units lakh of lakhs of 
rupees) rupees) 
Agro-based industries 70 242.37 = =1,016 .77 1,795 
Textile-based industries AS 147 45 261 76 1,608 
Forest-based industries 5 10 .06 8 57 100 
Live-stock based industries 43 277 .52 552.48 2,466 
Mineral-based industries 4 7.31 6.08 88 
Chemical-based industries 82 158 .69 255.71 1,818 
Engineering-based industries 210 574.65 876 76 6,428 
* Miscellaneous industries 54 176.09 275 17 7,508 


These statistics show that the small-scale industries make a vital 
contribution to the industrial economy of the district. 


In 197], the proportion of workers employed in industries 
(excluding houschold) was 14,1 per cent, which was higher than the 
State percentage of 8.6, 


Power 


As the district is industrially well developed, power is a prime nec- 
essity in this area. 


The main sourees of the supply of cnergy in the district is the grid. 
There has been a growing demand for electricity by industrial units. 
The total consumption of electricity by the manufacturing and repair 
industries was 11,378 kwh. in 1967-68, of which the share of cottage in- 
dustries was about one-fifth. 
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The per capita electrical consumption of the district during 1971-72 
was 225,5 kwh. compared with the State average of 48.6 kwh. In 
1976-77 the number of industrial consumers of bulk supply in the district 
was 109, the load was 1,05,578 kw., the number of industrial consumers 
in the. small-scale sector was 5,708 and the load 55.224 kw. 


The break-up of the bulk supply to the industries, the number of 
consumers and the units consumed was as follows; 


re 

















“Number of Units consumed 
Nature of industry bulk-supply (in kwh) 
consumers a 
Textile il 13,28,80,272 
Steel rolling 22 5,46,40,622 
Vegetable oil and flour 8 1,16,91,398 
Ice factory and cold storage 1 50,01,168 
Leather and rubber works 10 58, 76,916 
Chemicals 5 55,668,572 
Fertilizers 1 31,80,366 
Miscellaneous 41 80 12,989 
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Rural Electrification 


__ The electrification of 154 villages has taken place by 1971 and 369 
Villages had been electrified by the cnd of 1078-74. In 1976-77 the 
number rose to 477. 


Large-scale Industries 


Kanpw: is known for its large-scale industrial units. The history of 
such industrial units dates back to 1864 when the first cotton textile 
mills, The Elgin Mill Company was established at Kanpur. As cotton 
was then an important agricultural produce of the district, more mills 
Were set up for manufacturing cotton textiles. This district has acquired 
the third place (in the Country) in this particular line, the first going to 
Bombay and the second to Ahmcdabad. The predominance of. large- 
scale industries has given an industrial texture to the district. In the 
large-scale sector, cotton textiles, jute goods, woollen textiles, flour mills, 
cil and Vanaspati manufacturing units, leather tanneries, units manu- 
facturing e.gineering goods, etc., are important. There are 30 large- 
scale industrial units in the district with an investment of about Rs 100 
crores, Which give employment to about 50,000 persons, 
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The following statement gives some information about the large-scale 
industrial units of the district : 


— 


Number Capital (in 

Category of industry of thousand of Rs) Persons 

units ——— ——-——— — employed 

Fixed Working 

Cotton textile/yarn 11 244,212 1,61,176 80,681 
Wollen textile 1 6,360 74,654 8,202 
Jute goods 2 14,523 10,498 4,170 
Oil, vegetabie oil and ghee 8 7,106 7,822 187 
Engineering 5 17,502 20,921 778 
Electronics 2 7,600 10,050 882 
Printing,flour, fertilizers, footwear, 
explosives ete. 6 5,686,984 84,170 1,792 
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No Tr :— The data of investment and employment relate to only 25 units, the data 
Tegarding 6 units not been available, 
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The largest number of units is engaged in producing cotton teXtiles 
in which a fixed capital of over HRs 24 crores is invested and 80,681 
persons are employed. The cotton textile mills now face a stiff competi- 
tion with the man-made in fibre industry and many are on the brink of 
closuwe owing to their low productibity and high-running costs, 
The National Textile Corporation, U. P., has taken over four mills 
of the district. 


The following statement gives the name and locatioa, investments, 
value uf raw material consumed, types and valuc of goods produced and 
the number of persons employed in 1976, in each of the large-scale 
industrial unit in the district : 





— ee a re ee te 


Total Type of raw material Goods produced 








invest- consumed 
Name and location ment(in ——————-——— ——--— Numb er 
of un it lakhsof Name Value Types Value of 
rupees) (in lakhs (in lakhs workers 
of rupees) of rupees) employed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 v 


at ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Elgin Mills No.1 941.15 Raw 1,745.65 Cotton 8,182.04 9,889 
and 2 Civil Lines and cotton textiles 
Cooperganj, Kanpur 


Moti Lal Padam 28.88 Ground- 229 18 Vegetable 286 .18 128 
Pat Udyog (Vanas- nut seeds ghee 
ati branch) 
Gutallya 
Motilal Padam 115 62 Raw pig 4,87 Ingets 5 .46 289 
Pat Udyog (Steel iron ete 


foundry branch) 
Gutaiya, 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Swadeshi Cotton 1,140.75 Raw 838.00 Cotton 1,882.6 6,309 
mills, Juhi cotton textiles 
Industrial Gases 24.00 Gases 44.22 Industrial 45 .12 120 
Ltd., Factory £ases 
Area 
Indiin Oxygen 55.56 Grses 86.28 Oxygen 08 .45 uw 
Ltd., Factory gases 
Area 
Atherton West 175.00 Raw 812.00 Cotton 38 8 .00 2,618 
Cotton Mills, G.T. cotton cloth 
Road 
J.K, Cotton 206.00 Raw 802 .00 Cotton 352 .00 8,518 
Spinning and cotton cloth 
Weaving Mills, 
Kalpi Road 
J, K, Electronics, 176 00 =«=T. V. 180.00 T.V. 200 .00 284 
G. 'T, Road components sets 
J. K. Iron and 30.00 Pig iron 72.00 Rolling 78 00 120 
Steel Company, m'Ils 
Fazalgani, 
J. K, Jute Mills, 268 .82 Jute 805.00 Jute bags 721.00 3,176 
Kalpi Road, 
J. K.Mfrs, Kaipi 55.00 Raw 226.00 Cotton 278 .00 2000 
Road cotton textiles 
J. K, Rayon, 776 2h Thaw 53.50 Cotton 606.58 1,700 
Ja mau rayon voods 
Kanpur Jute Udyog, 66.16 Raw 52.00 Jule 64.88 74 
Harrisganj Jute bags (io74 
year’s 
informa 
tion) 
Kanpur Woollen 725 00 Raw 975.00 Woollen 995 48 $,202 
Mills (Lt Tnali) woul cloth 
Laxmi Ratan Cot- 231.00 Raw 35.00 Cotton 38 .00 2,851 
ton Mills, Kalpi colton. cloth : (1974 years 
Road informa 
tion) 
Plastic Products, 33..00 Plastic 30.00 Plastic 31,00 239 
Ltd., Kalpi Road granuials products 
Synatx Tubes Works, 140.95 Plastic 135.00 Precision 155 .00 180 
84/55 G. T. yranuals bobbing 
Road 
Kanpur Textiles, 474.60 Raw 304.21 Textiles 481.19 2yyh 
Cooperganj ~  gotton 
Singh Engineering 218.50 Raw pig 4,591.00 Rolling 5,212 .00 500 
Works, G.T. Road iron mills 


Contd, 
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Singh Engineering _ Raw pig Plate 
Works (Plastic iron _ manufac: 
mills), Factory ture _ — 

Area 

Singh Engineering Raw pig. Wagon 
Wagon Factory, iron, manufac- — = 
Panki. ture. 

Omrao Tudustry 12.00 Mustard 20.00 Edible 24 ,00 60 
Corporation seed oi] (in 1974) 
Factory Area, 

Indian Explosive, 7,686 .00 Chemicals 6,816.00 Fertili- 8,520 .00 1,093 
Ltd., Panki and zers 

petroleum 

Sri Ram Mahadev 47.20 Wheat 122.12 Flour 128 .88 152 
Rice Mills, Harris- 
ganj 

Security Printers, 54.00 Papers 37.00 Cheques 48 .00 150 
The Mall and drafts 

Muir Mills, Civil N.A, N.A, N.AY N.A. N.A, NA 
Lines 

New Victoria Mills, N.A N.A. NLA. N.A, N.A. N.A, 
Civil Lines 

Tannery and Foot- 96 — $32.18 Leather 464 .70 8,225 
wear Corporation, goods 
Civil] Line 

Modern Bakeries, N.A. N.AL NA. NA, NA. N.A, 
Ltd., Kalpi Road 








Artificial Limbs Manutacturing Corporation of India (A Govern. 
ment of India Undertaking) 


This corporation was incorporated in 1972 and started a trail pro- 
duction in April, 1976, the commercial production starting from 
October 1, 1976, The factory is situated at G. T, Road, Kanpur. 


The main aim of the company is to promote, encourage and develop 
the availability, usc, supply and distribution of artificial limbs and acccs- 
soties at reasonable cost to necdy persons (particularly disabled 
defence personnel), hospitals and other welfare institutions. 


Some details regarding the investment, raw material used and 
the number of persons employed in the company are given below: 


fy LC NS 


Investment Raw material Number of 
Year (in lakhs of consumed (in persons 
rupecs) lakhs of Rs) employed 
1976-77 394 .81 10 .45 177 
1977-78 520 .64 18 45 122 
1978-79 625 .00 25 .00 43 
(estimated) (estimated) 
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The company started its commercial st.le from October 1, 1976 and 
the goods produced till March 31, 1979, were of the value of Rs 9,887 
lakhs. 


Tannery and Footwear Corporation of India, Ltd. 


The corporation was incorporated on February 22, 1969, It took 
over the two sick units of Cooper Allen and the North West Tannery 
branches of the British India Corporation, Ltd. on May 23, 1969. These 
units were facing closure after continuous losses from 1954 and had re- 
mained inoperative for about 18 months before the Central Government 
decided to take them over and to run them as a public sector enterprise. 


The corporation is a leather and leather goods producing unit. 


The foliowing statement gives an idea ofthe investment. Raw 
material consumed, value of goods.produced and the number of persons 
employed from 1974-75 to 1978-79: 


Total invest- Raw material Vuiue of goods Number of 
Year ment in rupees consumed produced persons 
(equity) (rupees in lakhs) (rupees in employed 
lakhs) 

1974-75 95,92,000 246 .83 882 .28 8,817 
1975-76 95,92,000 288 .86 514 ,62 8,528 
1976-77 95,92,000 822 .13 464 70 3,225 
1977-78 95,92,000 222 .08 803 .02 3,021 
1978-79 4,86,92,000 258 .67 424 17 . 2,791 
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Small-scale Industries 


The district is fairly well advanced in possessing small-scele indus< 
tries, important industries in this sector are the mechanical engineer 
ing, agricultural implements, chemical and allied products, textile 
articles, industries based on tive-stock, plastic products, food processing, 
food and allied products electrical goods, manufacture of automobile 
parts, glass and ceremics, agro-based industries, Iron foundry and 
foundry casting, metal fabrication, forest based industries, brick kiln, 
ete, 


Mechanical Engineering—Spare parts of machinery, rolling 
shutters, threshers, steel boxes, nails and parts of tube-wells are produced 
in 940 ur its, which are located mainly at Kanpur, Akbarpur, Bilhaur, 
Ghatampur, Rua, Jhinjhak and Pukhrayan. General repair work ig 
also done by some of these units. 
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Agricultural Implements --Agriculturs! implements, such as 
ploughs, crushers, buckets and prs (for making Jaggery) ate produced 
in 240 units, located at Kanpur, Pukhrayan, Kakwan, Rura, Araul, 
Rasulabad, Ghatampur and Bilhaur, Generally these units are power 
operated and, use iron and other metals as raw materials. 


Chemical and allied products --Candles, washing soap, sulpher 
sulphide, tarpaulines, Ayurvedic medicines, paints, perfumed oil, glue 
and other chemical products are manufactured in 379 units, located 
mainly at Kanpur, Jhinjhak, Mandhana, Rana Pukhrayan, Rura and 
Akbarpur. These units usc wax, colour, caustic sod, castor oil, herbs 
and sand as raw materials. 


Textile Articles---Textile articles of differe it varieties are produced 
in 152 industrial units, located mainly in Kanpur city. Raw cotton is 
used as raw material. 


Industries based on Live-stock —Shoes, chappals, suitcases | 
allied articles are produccd in 139 units, located at Kanpur city and 
some vurel areas. Leather, leatheruails, wax and other materials are 
used ag raw materials in this industry. 


Plastic Products-—Plistic toys and other articles of daily use are 
nianufactured in 174 units, all located in’ Kanpur city. Plastic granuale 
are used as raw material in this industry, 


Food Processing, Food and Allied Products-—The 199 regis- 
tered industiial units in the district. whieh are engaged in dal and rica 
hulling, flour makir.g and oil extraction are located in Kanpur city Jhin- 
jhak, Rura, Rana, Utripura, Pukh:ayan, Chaubepur, Bilhaur and Araul. 
Some of them produce different products ftom fruits as well, There is 
a good market and various items are exported to other districts, 


Electrical Goods ~--In the field of manufacture of electrical goods 
like bulbs, switches, plugs, scientific and laboratory equipment, valves, 
etc., 114 registered industrial units operated in the district. Among 
them a few are engaged in the assembling of radios snd transistors, ete. 
These units are located mainly in Kanpur city, one unit being at 
Bilhaur, 


Manufacture of Automobile parts—Various parts of automobiles 
are manufactured in 68 registered industrial units located in Kanpur 
city. With the increase in the use of automobiles, this industry has been, 
making good progress. The manufactured items are exported to different 
places. 


Glass and Ceramics—Different types of glass wares tiles and 
articles of pottery are manufactured in 48 registered industrial units 
which are located in Kanpur city, The raw material being Iceally avai- 
lable. The manufactured articles are scent to different districts, 


Agro Industries--There are 18 registered industrial units engaged 
in the manufacture of khandsari and other agricultural products. All 
these units are located in Kanpur city. 
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Tron Foundry and Foundry Casting —Cané crushers, chaffeu- 
tters; pullics, mctal valvos, alluminium utensils, ferrcous and non-ferreous 
casting work is done in 19 registered industrial units, which are located 
is Kanpur city, Rena Pukhrayan and Musanagar. Pig iron, metal sctap, 
alluminiwm scrap, ingets and steel are used as raw materials, 


Metal Fabrication--There are four registered industrial units 
engaged in manufacturing steel almirahs, rolling shutters and other types 
of steel furniture. This industzy is mainly concentrated in Musanagar, 
Biihaur, Pukbrayan and Rura. Tron and steel, allumi yum ingots and 
scrap are uscd as raw material. 


Forest-based Industries-—-The manufacture of wooden, furniture, 
frames for doors, windows photo-frames, beds and whezl; for carts is 
done in six registered industria! units, located at Rura, Bilhaur, Ghatam- 
pur, Pukbrayan and Raul. Sal, shisham and other types of woods are 
found locally which are used as raw material, 


Brick kiln—Bricks are manufactured in seven registered indus- 
trial units, which are located at Ghatampur and Jhinjhak, The entire 
production is consumed locally, 


Other Industries -- Cemont jallz, pottery, ice candy, textile prin- 
ting, optical lenses, ink, centrifugal pumps and their repairing, rubber 
goods, medicines, radio assembling, tooth powder and ready-made 

arments are manufactured in 211 registered industrial units which are 
istributed throughout the district. 


The following statement gives an account of the total investment, 
total cost of raw material consumed, value of goods produced and the 
number of persons employed in the above-mentioncd small-scale indus- 
tries of the district : 


Total Value of Number of 
Total cost of total persons 
Type of industry invest- raw produc- employed 
ment (in material tion (in 
lakhs of | consumed lakhs of 
rupees) (in (lakhs of rupees) 
pees) 


tu 
aah i RE ea eee Oy Ie OS 
Mechanierl engineering "Yars a7 1,800.85 1,703.98 30,578. 
Agricultural implements 57.85 1,181.75 142 .83 1,468 
Chemical and allied products 7,03 .25 718 .49 8,95.71 8,716 
Textile articles 720 .80 1,696 2,120.50 2,120 
Industries based on live-stock 252 .08 820 .29 950 .45 1,522 
Piastic products * 336 .90 159 198 .70 1,296 
Food processing, food and allied products 228 59 346.95 430.52 1,627 
Electrical goods 973.03 556.09 695.12 2,087 


Manufacture cf automobile parts 158.80 104 129 "Th 
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Ss Lhe, as Seek ee 
Glass and ceramics 84.20 31.00 80 .20 480 
Agro-industries 34.50 101 .00 126 .50 161 
Tron foundry and foundry casting 182.81 297 .58 861 ,92 888 
Metal fabrication 838 .00 187 265 4 
Yorest based industries 47 45 72 19 

Brick kilns 59 69 355 562 
Other industries 779.82 1,697.80 2,019.17 2,212 


In addition, to the above-mentioned registered units under the Indian 
Factories Act,1891, the district had 8,471 units in the small-scale sector 
in 1974, which were concentrated in Kanpur city, 255 boing seattered 
in the xural areas. 


The following statement shows the industry wise dis:ribution of 
such units in 1974, the capital investment, the value of production in 
money value and the number of persons employed ; 


ee ee ee ee TT a ee ee 


Total Value of 
Number capital prcduc- Number 
Type of industry of (in lakhs —_tion (in of 
units of lakhs of = persons 
Tupeos) rupees) employed 


Mechanical engineering 1,771 18.78 = («1,772 6 10,589 
Electricai industries 1389 978 605 2,085 
Automobile parts 84 154 .8 129 774 
Foundry 18 180 856 4 792 
Agricultural implements 279 56 139 5 1,895 
Glass and ceramics 60 84 .2 89 .2 480 
Plastic products 216 886 0 198 .7 1,203 
Chemicals 468 702 892 3,744 
Food and allied products 151 211.4 392.6 1,510 
Industries based on live-stock 168 252 950 1,512 
Agro-industries 28 84.5 126.5 161 
Textiles 212 720.8 2,120.5 2,120 


Miscellaneous 811 777 2016 2,177 


Sat 3 = a ee in eee SS eS i ne a ee sy 
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The foregoing statement shows that these units had an investment 
of Rs 68.06 crores and 28,585 persons were employed in them, the 
valvation of th products manutactured being Rs 98.18 crores. 


The district also has a large number of non-registered small-scale 
units, many of which operate at Kanpur, their estimated number being 
over a thousand. Some data available in respect of 476 units are men- 
tioned in the following statement, which gives the number of units, 
investment, value of products manufactured and the number of persons 
employed in 1974: 


me a a peach gt le “ese “ec -— ee oe 
mre ree enn cer es me me et ee ee ee ee ee 


Total] Value of 


Industry Number capital products Number 
of in lakhs inlakhs of persons 

units of Rs) of Rs) employed 

Mechanical Engineering 284 | 874 852.5 2,108 
Electrical industries 7 48 .5 84.7 104 
Automobile parts 10 15.5 11.0 70 
Foundry 4p 72.1 . 142,4 316 
Agricultural implements 56 1 27.8 279 
Glass and Ceraniics 8 1.7 1.9 240 
Plastic products 22 34 19.9 130 
Cheinicals products 45 70.8 80 870 
Food and allied products 22 316.5 88.9 226 
Live-stock based industries 17 26.1 96 150 
Agro-industries 8 3.5 13.2 15 
Textiles 18 74.7 23.5 211 
Miscellaneous 82 78 6 202.6 214 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ew ae ee ee ee ee eee er err 


The above-mentioned statement shows that these units involved 
a sum Rs 1,127 lakhs in investment, gave employment to 4,443 persons 
and produced gcods worth Rs 1, 854 lakhs. 


VILLAGE AND CoTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Although there is considerable industrial ectivity in the district, vil- 
iage or cottage industries are an indispensable part of village econcmy 
which hés its basis in those handicrafts that have been handed down from 
generation to generation. With growing industrialization and inecreas- 
ing utilisation ef machincry, the growing need for finding avenues of 
employment for those who became displaced by the machinery, could 
be met by the settingup of cottage industries which could perform the 
additional function of supplying a supplementary source 01 livelihcod 
.o the rural population of the district. Some old cottage industries 


have survived from old times and still employ unsophisticated methods 
andimplements. Some have switched over to modern techniques of 
production. Many, besides being worked by members of an individual 
family, are also being organized on a co-operative basis. The main items 
of production ar: village oil, leather goods, gur, khands:ri, dal, palm 
gur, pottery, washing soap, resha (fibre), match-boxes, handloom, and 
khadi cloth, handme de paper and blacksmith’s products. 


Village oil Industry-—The oil j. extracted from oil seeds by kolhus 
(indigenous expeller). This industry is scattered throughout the district 
and individual families are engaged in this work. There were 27 regis- 
tered co-operative societies engaged in this indastry in 1977 their pyzo- 
duction being worth Rs 25 thousands and the persons engaged 10 in 
number. 


Leather Works---Persons cngaged in this industry uwrdortak: the 
work of curryirg, tanning and finishing hides and skins, p:aparation 
of finished leather, manufacture of leather products, such as shoes, 
chappals and allied articles and to repairs of footwear. The process of 
manufacture is age old and hereditary training still prevails, Gene- 
relly the artisans make use of family labouc and the toals commoaty 
used for working of the leatherare. sewing machines, Isather cutters, 
hammers, wooden blocks, ete) ~The raw material for this industry in- 
cludes dyed leather, rubber ‘soles and shoe polish. In 1977 there were 
65 co-operative industrial units cneveod in this industry. Their oulput 
was Rs 18.77 lakhs and they employed 5k0 prrso.as, 


Gur and Khandsari —There were 11 registered industrial co-op2ta- 
tive units engoged inthe production of gur and khandsari in the rural 
areas of the district in 1977 which produced gur and khandsari worth 
Rs 2 lakhs and gave employment to 68 persons. This industry is a 
seasonal one and the workers are generally cmployed on daily wages. 


Dal splitting Industry --Before the use of machinery, dal splitting 
was don by hand. It is a houschold industry whicn gives employment 
to a large number vf men and women, It depends on the availability 
of pulses which are easily procured as the district is a dal-growing 
area, The member of registered co-operative industrial units was 11 
in 1977 when the output was worth Rs 14 thousands and employment 
was provided to 19 persons, 


Palm-gur Industry-—Thjs is an old-time village industry. The gur 
is prepared from the fruit of the palm, a tree which is extensively in the 
district. ‘There are two registered co-operative industrjal units engaged 
in the manufacture of palm-gur which in 1977 produced gur worth Rs 4 
thousend and engaged 8 persons. 


Pottery —The potters engagrd in this industry are an integral part 
of the village economy and meny of them still work in the traditional 
way. Besides making earthenweres and tiles, the potters concentrate oa 
the making of idols of ditferent gods and goddesses, the products which 
are easily sold on the occssions of fairs and festivais. The mainraw 
material, smooth black clay, is available locally. Though the traditjonal 
potters aru scattered in the district, four registered co-operative industrial 
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units are also engaged in this tradz. In 1977 these units produced 
articles worth Rs 1.10 lakhs and engaged 130 persons. This industry 
has local market. 


Washing Soap Manufacturing Industry-—The manufacture of 
cheap washing soap is carried on in all parts of the district. The main 
raw materials are muhua oil, tallow, sajjt lime and reh, which are 
easily available in the local markets. There were 15 rogistered co- 
operative industrial units engaged in this work in 1977, which produced 
washing soap worth Rs 29 thousand and employed 19 persons, This 
industry has local market, 


Resha Industry -—-Ban (twine mads of moonj, (strings are pro- 
duced by six segistered co-operative industrial units but this is also an 
industry which is carried on by individual families, and comes down from 
olden times. The basic raw material is available in appreciable quan- 
tities in, the district. In 1977 these units produced ban worth Rs 7 
thousand and engaged 7 persons. 


Match-box Industry —Usually all members of a family are en- 
gaged in this work, the ce: rning of an individual member ranging be- 
tween Rs 5 and Rs 8 per day. ‘The U.P. Khadi and Village Industries 
Board has established a raw nivterial depot at Kanpur for the supply 
of raw material to the artisans. There were three co-operative indus- 
trial units engaged in the manufacture of match-boxes in 1977 which 
produced goods worth Rs 40 thousand, the number of persons em- 
ployed being 22. 


Khadi Weaving -—This is an important cottage industry of the dis- 
trict and is pursucd as a domestic occupatio,, The State government 
gives training to spinnors in Weaying, etc, There were 5 registered co- 
operative industrial units engaged in this industry in the district in 1977. 


Handmade Paper ~This indusrty serves to supplement tie pz per 
produced by milis. There were eight regist:red co-operative industaial 
units engaged in the work in the district in 1977 which produced paper 
worth Rs 1.10 lakhs and omployed 40 persons. 


Smithy and Carpentry ~These are traditional village industries 
which urs scattered throughout the district. There are carpenters and 
ironsmiths in every village. Minor agricultural tools and implements, 
wheels for carts, ploughs and its parts and doors ete., are manufactured 
in. every village most for local consumption, There were 84 registered 
co-operative industrial units engaged in thes: two kinds of work in 1977 
which gave employment to 5% persons. There units produced goods 
valued at Rs 1.10 lakhs, 


The lime gobar gar and fruit preservation industries are also to be 
found in the district. 


Industrial Estates 


There ere four industrial estates—the Industrial Lstate, Kalpi 
Road; the Co-operativ. Industrial Estate, Udyognagar; the Electronic 
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Industria! Estate ard the Penki Industrial Estate, which are all located 
within the limits of Kanpur Municipal Corporation. 


The industrial estate at Kalpi Road is the oldest, and it has 92 
sheds of which $2 are occupied. It has 15 plots, Electroplating and 
facilities for testing the quality of certin types of articles is ¢ Ivo avai - 
lable here. The small-scale units in this estate have an, average annual 
output worth Rs 20 lakhs or more and give employment to about 1,500 
persons, They manufacture goods classified as chemical, mechanical, 
clectrical, cotton textiles, engineering, anicillarics, electronics and forg- 
ing. The arca covered by this estete is 15 ha. 


The Co-operative Industrial E.tate, covers ay area of 95 ha. It 
has 811 plots, including, 11 for non-industrial purposes, all of which are 
occupied. The industrial units engaged here manufacture goods clas- 
sified as chemical, mechanical, electrical, ancillaries, cctton, textiles, 
engineering, electronics and forging, Some units are also engaged in 
rerolling, metallizing, wood processing, making tents, tarpeulines, 
footwear, cardboard and sandalwood_cil. 


The Electric Industrial Estate at Kalyanpur has 73 plots, of which 
86 are occupied, 


The Panki Industrial Estatd Pavkt, is ata d’stance of about 12 
km. from the district headquarters. It has 30 plots and all ave allotted. 
This estate bas been developed primarily to cose the growing industrial 
pressure in Kanpur city. 


Aid to Industries 


Industrially Kanpur is a developed district and occupies an important 
place among other industrial covtees of the country. A fow corporatiors 
for furthering and aiding industrial growth have been set up. The 
State govenrment under the Industries Act, 1956, and the State Bank 
of India under the credit Guarantee Act, 1956, also provide aid to 
industrahsts 


Financial Institutions 


Important among thc apex institutions located at Kanpur, is the 
U.P. small Industries Corporation, whose main functions are to help small 
scale units to procure goverrmental orders, provide machinery to small- 
scale units on a hire-purchase basis, give technical training to people 
working in small units and provide guarantees to the State Bank of India 
on behalf of the small-scale units executing governmert orders. ‘The 
U.P. Small Industries Corporation, cstablished in 1958 at Kanpur, 
also extends financial assistance to licence holders for the import of mat- 
erial etc,, places orders at competitive rates and helps the actual users 
in respect of insurance end other atrangements. It also helps the simall- 
scale units in purchasmg machines on a hire-pmuchase basis. This 
corporation has its own depot at Kanpur, where raw materials are 
kept in store end distributed in convenient lots to ‘the small-scale 

indystrial units. 
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The corporation also startcd units independently in order to provide 
facilities to small-scale units, In 1969, it started an electro-plating 
plant at Kanpur, which meets the needs of the small-seale units in the 
sphere of electro-plating. It has undertaken various schemes, such as 
the purchase and marketing, commercial assistance under import 
schem.s and the provisior. of raw materials. 


The State government has opened an emporium in the district for 
exhibiting the products of its small, medium and large-scale industries . 
Literature cbout industries, samples, specifications and other facilities 
for small-scale industyics are available in this emporium. 


The State Financial Corporation, Uttar Pradesh, is another insti- 
tution which extends financial assistanes to industrial concerns from 
its own side and on behalf of the State government. It advances loans 
at a lower tate of interest (between 7and 7.5 per cent) for prompt repay- 
ments. It gives a longer grace period up to four years and a longer re- 
payment period up to 15 years then other lending agencics, Its plat 
of disbursement is known as the corporation loan scheme, loans b:ing 
advanced on behalf of the State Gcvernmens under the liberalized loan 
scheme and tke ordiuary loan scheme. Under the former, loans are 
advanced at reduced ratcs of interestand are recoverable ir longer 
periods, extending up to 15 years. The corporation has been authorised to 
carry on and travsact various types of business, but for the time being it 
has confined its activitics to the granting of loans to industrial concerns 
and the issuing of deferred payment guarantees to industrial units for 
the purchase of indigenous machinety from manufacturers and supp- 
lieys and to acting an ageni. of the State government for various 
scheme. It can grant loans under the corporation loans scheme to 
the extent of Rs 30 lakhs in the case of private and public limited 
compr nies or registered co-operative societies and Rs 15 Jakbhs in the 
case of proprictorship concerns, 


The sate of interest is 11.5 per annum with a rebate of 2 per cent 
for prompt payment, The loans under the ordinary loan scheme are 
considered for amounts ranging from Rs 5,000 to Rs 50,000. The appli- 
cations of loans under the scheme are channelised through the district 
industries officer. The rate of interest charged is 8 per cent per annum 
with a rebate of 2 per cent for prompt payment. The loans are yea- 
coverable in 8 equal instalments, The number of instalments is in- 
creased in the case of the liberalized loan scheme. 


The other iustitutions which have been rendering assistance to 
the industries in. the district are the National Small Industries Cor- 
poration, U.P.; the State Agro-Industrial Corporation, Kanpur, U.P; 
the Export Corporation Kanpur, U.P.; the State Industrial Develop. 
meni Corporation, Kanpur, U.P.; the State Textile Corporation, 
Kanpur, U.P.; the State Spinning Mill's Corporation Kanpur and the 
Tannery avd Footwear Corporation of India, Ltd., Kanpur, 


InDusTRIAL PorentiaL AnD Pians For Future DryvELopMENT 


In Kanpur the industries of the district have flourished on account 
of sonie of its own resources and those of other districts, also of natural 
resources, industrial raw materials ; availability of power, and facilities 
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for transport end communications, ete. Textile industries were first 
set up in the district when it storted producing appreciable quantities 
of cotton, Leather based and oil-based units were ostablished mostly on 
the basis of raw hides and vil-seeds brcught from distant places, Other in- 
dustrial units in the large and small-scale sectors were introduced when 
the industrial atmosphere became congenial and many entrepreneurs 
from other places becéme interested in the possibilities offered, 


The industrial growth of the district has bse confined to the city 
of Kanpur, other parts of the district remaining industrially underdeve- 
loped xs the infra structure and other facilities available in other towns 
of the district are limited. In spite of the cost of land and buildings 
etc., being lower as comparcd with the city, the entrepreneurs are 
reluctan! to sect up industrial units in the other places. The same is 
true of labour the skilled workers have a preference for tho city. in 
spite of its congestion, unhygienic conditions and higher cost of living. 
Tn view of these foectors, there is a cluster of industri-s in the city, while 
the rural ar. as are nCt»o served. It would improve the distvict indus- 
trial image if industries were cstabtished in other places in the district, 
This would not only divert the mounting pressure of population from 
the city to other places but also give employment to people in outlying 


areas and villages. 


The 30 large-scale industrial units, all loceted in the city, Ieave no 
scope there for further expausiou ot such units. Some large-scale ind- 
ustria! units might well be sect at Pukhrayan und Ruea, both of which 
have industrial potentialitics. If adequate ineeutives are provided 
for setting up such units in the rural areas of the district, it is possible 
that managements of large-scale wnits may, sct up arcillarics in these 


places, 


The scope for the development of industries in the small sector de- 
sends on the district’s own resources for raw material and for marketing 


of finishcd products. 


The National Vouncil of Applicd Economic Research conducted a 
survey in 1975 ad suggested more suitable growth ceitres, such as 
Pukhrayan and Rura, for the successful promotion of new industrial 
activities in the district. 


Certain industiial units can be established under resource-based 
industries to utilize the locally available resources of the district. A 
sugar sulphitaticn plant may be set up near Ghatampur or Sarsaul 
where good-quantily of sugar-cane is produced. Pulses, mainly gram 
and arfar, are grown in large quantities in the district. The existing 
dal mills fail to cater to the present need, so there is scop for setting 
up at least two mcedern dal mills in rural areas. Considering the wheat 
production and its lerge demand, there is a scope for another flour mill, 
which can be set up at Rure. The Akbarpur and Ghatarpur tahsil 
are the important ¢i-sced growing areas. Rapeseed is grown in ample 
quantity throughout the district and anoil mill can be set up at Rura, 
A potatochip plant cen bs established in the district as potatoes are 
grown in considerable quantity and cold storage cre plants can be run 
in potate-growing ures, especially at Rura, Pukhrayan and Derapur. 
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The number of cattle being large in the district, bones are collected 
locally in large quantities and are also brought to Kanpur from near- 
by districts. There is therefore scope for the establishment of at least 
two more bone mills, of which one may be located at Rura, Some more 
hand-pounding rice mills can, also be set up in the district. The district 
produces peas in considerable quantity, If some factories for dehyd- 
yating peas are set up, there would be a good local market for vhis pro- 
duct which would also be exported to others places, There is good scope 
for the manufacture of modern agricultural implements, although 
there are several units already engaged in this industry, As 
they product only traditional types of implements, each tahsil head- 
quaters can, have one iuch unit. With the increase in road transport 
and the use of different kinds of machines in the district, the scope 
for setting up general engineering workshops may also be explosed, as 
each tahsil headquarters could have at least one such anit. There is 
growing demand for ready-made garments in the rura) areas, where some 
units for making such items can be sect up. Pukhrayan and Rura are 
places where such units would be established. The use of chemical ferti- 
lizers has become popular in the rurz] areas, small industrial units can 
be set up at all the tahsil headquarters, for mixing cf furtilizers in ace- 
ordance with local needs. ~Pesticides have a good market in the dis- 
trict, so a pesticide manufacturing unit may also be set up. There 
is also demand for pecking material. For the oil, ghee and other types 
of foods, Kanpur needs adequate containers and a unit manufacturing 
containers may be sect up te meet the demand. A unit for the 
manufacture of cardboard boxes can also be sct upof at Rura. A few 
units for the manufacture ot rare and collapsible tubes can be set up. 
Thr district has a vast rural population and the use of washing soap 
has become popular hence some units for its manufacture 
can be set up at Rura and Pukhrayan, Some industrial units can 
be set up for the manufacture of aluminitum utensils steel furniture parts, 
iron nails, contectionery wax paper and rope. The district has a number 
of tanneries and their wastes can be utilized for the manvfacture of glue 
which a unitor more can be openedin the rural areas. With gobar 
gas plants being used in the villages, there is a need for the establishment 
of some units manufacturing gobar-gas equipment, Rura might be most 
suitable place for this unit. The old cottage industrics need serious 
attention and efforts deserve to be made to revive them. 


Labour Organization 


Trade unions have grown along-with the industrial : stablishments 
of the district. Practically every industry in the district has its own, 
workers union, and in some there is more than one trade union which is 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The unions gene- 
rally work for the protection of wages and better working conditions of 
the workers. These unions also help in creating a cordial relationship 
between the employers and employees. 


The old trade unions in the district are the Kanpur Kapra Karam- 
chari Mandal (established on December 7, 1934), the Kanpur Sarafa 
Karamchari Mandal (established on February 2, 1934) and the Kanpur 
Electric Supply Woskers Union (established on February 27, 1939). 
By 1975 the number of trade unions had risen to 353. 
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The names of the trade unions having more than 1,000 members 
as in 1975, the number of their members and the year of registration 


are siven below ;: 


Number 
of 
meinbers 


10,212 
8,398 
6,542 
5,640 
5,500 
4,583 
4,535 
4,021 
4,016 
3,925 
3,701 
3,885 
8,818 
3,804 
3,800 
3,020 ° 
8,020 
3,015 
3,010 
2,080 
2,000 
1,890 
1,820 
1,787 
1,705 
1,644 
1,553 


Year of 
Name of the trade union registra- 
tion, 

= area ane me ES a ae a Spe os ae See Be rs aotees cote 
Suti Mill Mazdoor Union 3.2 1947 
Uttar Pradesh Vidyut Karameliari Singh 4,8 .1967 
Kanpur Mazdoor Sabha 4.51964 
Suti Mill Mazdoor Panchayat 20.3 .1961 
Rashtriya Textile Mazdoor Union 6.1 1954 
Textile Mills Maztoor Sangh 25 ,2,1959 
Kanpur Chamra Mil Karamchari Union 15 9.1955 
Textile Lxbour Association 3 27,1957 
Kanpur Bijli Mazdoor Sabha 9 12,1950 
Kapra Mili Karamenari Sangh 5.12 ,1962 
Mazdoor Union Ordinanee Factory 15 5.1962 
Hindustan Aeronautics , Ltd, Mazdoor Union 20 5.1968 
Textile Mazdoor Congress 18 6.1969 
Kanpur Nagar Mahapalika Kuramchuri Sinyukl Sangh : 14.4 .1972 
U.P. Vidyalaya Karamohari Sangh 5 11.1963 
Karamehari Sangh Hindustan Aeron vutic3, Kanpur Division 21.6,1965 
Kanpur Hleairic Supply Workers Union 27 2.1989 
The Iurness and Caddlery Factory imployees Union 30.7 1946 
Chamra Mazdvor Panchayat 28 10,1952 
Central Regional Workshop K--ramchari Sangh, U.P. 15.12.1959 
Harness Factory Ma zdoor Sangh 21 .4..1966 
State Bank of India Supervisory Staff Association 29 .11 1965 
U.P. Rashtriya Engineering Evam General Workers Union 28 8.1974 
U.P. Textile Ma zdoor Union 10 .4..1969 
C.0.D, Mazdoor Panchayat 15 11,1949 
JK. Rayon Workers Union 14.3 ,1961 
Woollen Mills Karaincha ri Union 11,2 1965 
Suraksha Karamebari Kalyan Sangh 6,7 .1966 


1,536 


[conéd. 
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Fr tt ee te ert 


1 : 2 3 
Ordinance Factory Karamchari Union 20.4 1954 1,433 
Bigin Mills No.2 Rashtriya Shramik Sangh 30.1 .1968 1,410 
Kila Mazdoor Union 28 .4 1952 1,859 
G .O.D, Karamchari Union 20 4.1954 1,300 
Suraksha Shramik Sangh 21.8. 1961 1,250 
Labour Union Technical Development Establshinent 9.6.1955 4,293 
Enginecring and Metal Mazdoor Union 80.5 1053 1,200 
Lal Imli Mazdoor Committee 18.12.1959 1,178 
Small Arms Factory Karamchari Sangh 18.8 1952 1147 
U.P, Bank Workers Organization 11.8 .1965 1,160 
Small Arms Factory Employees Union 29.10.1940 1,098 
Textile Shranik Union 20.5 1965 1,074 
Swadeshi Mill Mazdvor Union 8.8,1959 1,029 


ee ee ee a Re ee ee ee ee 


Labour ) WELFARE 


Diffcrent labour laws are/in operation in the district for th: piomo- 
tion of lebour welfare schemes, ‘They are the Indtan Trade Unions Act 
1926, the Employment cf Children Act, 1986, the U.P. Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1988, the Minimum Wages Act, 1918, the Kmployee’s State Insurance 
Act, 1948, the U.P. Industrial Establishnient (Nations | Holidvys) Act, 
1961 and the Motor Transport Workers Act, LOSL, 


Tha labour department was runring 21 labour welfare euatres on 
the district in 1975. These centres arreng: for in-door and out-door 
games, programines for entertainment and recreation, adult education, 
library facilities, musi: programines, staging of plays and cinema shows, 
talks on sur jects cf interest for labourers, competitions in sports, anti- 
liquor drinking propaganda, cleanliness drives, etc. In some ecatres 
programme for female cducaticn aud childrons’ educaiio., are also arreu- 
ged. Somctimes free milk is alyo distributed to the workers’ childres. 
The expenditure on, all these activities is borns by the labour department 
of the State government, 


The statutory labour welfare provisions under the Factories Act, 
1948, broadly relate to the maintaining of cleanliness, providing of drin- 
king water facilities, latrines and urinals, washing fucilitics, first aid and 
medical eid centres, etc. All the large-scale industricl usits of the dis- 
trict have made provision jor such items. The Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, guarantees ¢ minimum wage to the workers in the scheduled in- 
dustries and all such industrial units of the district have been covered 
under the provisions of this Act. 
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The Employee’s State Insurance Act, 1948, is applicable to the 
district. The Employee’s State Insurance dispensaries provide medical 
facilities to the Workers and their families. Advice and guidance on 
family planning is also given. All the large-scale industrial units of 
the district are covered uncer this scheme. In 1978, there were one 
additional labour commissioner, 12 factory ‘nspectors and 84 labour 
inspectors in the district, to ensure the enforcemert of labour laws, for 
the advarcement of labour welfare schemes and to maintain liaison 
between employers and the employee. 


Employers’ Organizations 


These associations look after the interest of the employers. There 
were many employers’ organisations in the district, of which the follow- 
ing are important ones Organizations : 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

U.P. Chamber of Commerce 

Merchants Chamber of U-P., 

Avadh Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
Eastern U.P. Chamber of Commeres 

National Chamber of Industries and Commerce 
Employers’ Association of Northern India 
Engineering Chamber of U.P. 

U.P. Truck Operators: Federiation 

U.P. Oil Millers Association 

Kanpur Kapra Committee 

Kanpur Soot Committe¢ 

Kanpur Suger Merchants Association 
Enginecrirg Association of Northern India 
Kanpur Kirans Merchants Assccis tion 

Galla Arhitye Sangh, Kanpur 

U.P. Udyog Vyapar Mandal 

Small Chemicel and Rubber Manufacturers Association 
Shri Loha Committee 

U.P. Manufacturers and Merchant’s Association 
U.P. Cotton Textile Millowners’ Association 
U.P. Oil Millers Association, Birhama Road 
Sarafa Association 

Cycle Merchants Association 

Hosiery Merchants Association 

Kanpur Tea ‘Traders Association 

Bhartiya Kattha Vyawsai Sewa Sangh 

Kanpur Productivity Council 


CHAPTER VI 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


BankING AND FINANCE 


History of Indigenous Banking ~As elsewhere in the country, the 
system of indigenous panking in this region eovered by the present dis- 
trict of Kanpur, is of ancient origin. People were accustomed to the use 
of the credit instrument called hundi, indigenous bankers being identified 
by the acceptance of deposits or dealings in hundis or both and being 
associated with money leading. Here, as elsewhere, the landlords, the 
substantial cultivators, the mahajans or sahukars (money lenders) were 
the main financiers, During Muslimrule, people known es Multanis 
financed internal trade and commerce and also worked as bankers for 
the rulers. These bankers had a prosperous business ard this institution 
could perhaps be compared with contemporary private banking houses 
of other countries. Such bankers gave credit to traders, agriculturists 
and artisans. As treasuries werc.esteblished by the rulers of the day 
for collection and disbursement of money: such an area (as that of this 
district) quite likely to have had at least one. treasury. 


The British rulers established their treasury at the district head- 
quarters after taking over the administration of the district in 1801 and 
subsequently subtreasuries were set up at the tahsil headquarters. The 
indigenous banking system continued to dominate the economic life 
of the people because the new bankers iostly financed foreign trade and 
were not concerned with the common people economic requirements. At 
the beginning of the present contury, the money-lenders of the district 
charged high rate of interest. In the rural areas loan: usually took the 
form of advances in cash or grain made io cultivators by the vilage 
mahajans, who usually charged: interest. at 25 per cent per annum, the 
system known as siwai. The cultivato ’ borrowed at seed time and repaid 
the principal and one fourth more as interest after the harvest. The 
rate was enhanced by conversion of cash into grain on repayment, when 
the pric: of grain was less than its money value at the time of borrowing. 
Sinall cash toans, both in the rural and urban areas, carried interest, 
known as ugahi or kisthandi, whore an interest of two rupees was paid 
On ten rupees borrowed and the repayment was made either in six or 
twelve monthly instalments. In the case of loans ranging from Rs 50 
to Rs 1,000, the general rate was two per cent per mensem. When 
jewels or ornaments were pledged as security, the average rate was one 
pice per rupee per mensem, while mortgages of house property or land 
Ordinarily carried 12 per cent per annum, For the larger loans the rate 
of interest in Kanpur was lower in comparison with the usual rates of 
Other districts. This was due to the presence of several European 
banking establishments in the district and had a marked effec: 0. th 
money merket. 


The Bank of Bengal opened a branch in Kanpur in 1863 and served 
the district treasury. In money transaction the rates of this bank played 
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an important part in determining the rates of the whole city, although 
when moncy was tight, rates were higher than in the market and when 
it was easy, they were lower than those offered by Muropean firms. In 
1887, a branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla was opened and in the 
following year the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., established a branch as well. 
In 1898, the National Bank of India started a branch and so did the 
People’s Bank of India in 1908, 


A large number of Marwari bankers and traders also did their 
business in the district. Baijnath Rammath, Phul Chand and Jai Narain, 
Bihari La} Kunji Lal, Tejpal Jamna Das, Srinath Shankernath, Sheoratan 
Das Moti Lal, Hulasi Rum Ram Dayal, Tulsi Ram Jia Lal, Nihal Chand 
Baldeo Sahai, Janki Das Jagannath, Ram Chandra, Janki Das, Radha 
Kishan Mangat Rai, Mathura Das Sat Narain, Sheomukh Rai Ram 
Kumar, Moti Lal Fateh Lal, Gauri Datt Tulsi Ram, Gangadher Bai) 
Nath, Ram Karen Das Ram Bilas and Rai Bahadur Kauhaiya Leldida 
very flourishing banking business here in the nineteenth century. 


The history of regular modern banking starts with the opening of 
a branch of the Chartered Bank,-followed by ene of the Centre] Bank 
of India in 1988. The U.P. State Co-optrative Bank, Ltd, was started 
in 1944, There has been continued spurt in this direction since 
then particularily after Independence. In1978 there were more than 
120 branches of different banks 1 the district. 


General Credit Facilities 


In the seventies a new. policy was adopted by the commercial 
banks in the matter of advancing loans. Before the nationalization of 
banks in 1967, eredit was madu available only to big industrialists and 
traders but since then the range has been extended greatly to include 
agriculturists, small tradcrs, artisans, workers engaged im transport, 
students and self-employed persons, ete. 


Rural Indebtedness 


The main occupation of the people of this area is agriculture as it 
was before the establishment of large-scale industrics and land tenure 
system had a direct bearing vn its cconurmie condition, The position of 
the agriculturists was far from satisfactory. Holdings were very small, 
unequal weather conditions and scanty rainfali at times affected them 
adversely and they werc poverty stricken, Constant multiplication of 
owners and the subdivision of the land Iced to fragmentation of holdings 
and the burden of heavy debts, etc., all contributed to their wretched 
condition. During the First and Second World Wars, most cultivators 
were benefited from the rise in prices of agricultural produce and their 
purchasing capacity increased although this could not change their 
financial habilitics to any appreciable extent as the receipts were subs- 
tantially offset by the high prices of other <sscntial items, such as clothes, 
livestock, implements, agriculural equipments, ete. 


The situation has remained much the same and the traditional 
financial difficulties of the cultivators remains more or Jess the same due 
to the rapid increase in population and the non existence of industrie 
in the rural areas. 
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Indebtedness is almo:t a general feature in the economy of an average 
family. Pcople take loans at the time of sowing and for social and re- 
ligious functions such as marriage, mundan, upnayana (sacred thread 
eeremony) and birth and death ceremonies. Tbe Reserve Bank of India 
held a survey in the region in 1977 which revealed that the family ofan 
average cultivator was in dcbt to the extent of Rs 308.51 and his assets 
amounted to Rs 11,111.57 whereas an agricultural labourer was in debt 
to the cxtent of Rs 121.94, his assets being Rs 1,218.06. 


Urban Indebtedness 


The urban areas of the district have a considerable number of indus- 
trial workcrs, and such persons, employed in different establishments 
are generally indebted, Poor salaried persons often buy their require- 
ments of food stuffs and other necessities of daily consumption on credit 
and pay their bills on pay day. The balance left with them is usually 
very meagre and with the rise in prices, even the small margin left disapp- 
ears, leading to the accumulation of debts. Low-paid employees 
suffer acutely, their loans never being fully redeemed, as their marginal 
savings are practically nil, The result is that on the occasion of festi- 
vals and social functions they; \are forcedto take advances from their 
employers, provident funds, from friends and relatives. Some have 
also to mortgage theit ancestral property to get loans to mect the cost 
of social functions. People scmetinmes make purchases on credit and 
pay their dues when they receive their salary or bave the money in hand. 
The Reserve Bank of India’s survey Of 1971 of this region, shows that an 
average artisan was indebted to the extentof Rs 153.22, the f.mily assets 
being to Rs 1,949.18. 


Debt relief Legislation - Curtain legislative measures have been 
adopted since the first quarter of this century to regulate the terms and 
conditions of money Icnding. 


Under the usurious Loans Act, 1918, the law courts could examine 
trenssctions in which they had reason to believe that the interest charged 
Was excessive and the transaction botween the parties unfair. It was 
ameasure Which aimed; t relieving the debtor of all liability in such 
circumstances. Though an amendment was made in 1926, when the Act 
was made applicable to all the parties scckiny relief from foroclosures 
of mortgages, it did not provide tor the exact definitions of the terms 
‘excessive’ and ‘unfair’ which impeded the course ot justice. An amend- 
ment was again made in 1934, by which th: Act was made applicable to 
all debtors and debts and it specified th« definite limits of 12 per cent 
and four per cent interest to be charged on secured and unsecured laons 
beyond which the rate of interest was to be dcemed to be excessive. 


Several legislative measures were enacted from time to time for the 
scaling down and adjusting debts. The United Provinces Agricul turists’ 
Relief Act, 1934, provided for the payment of debts in instalments and 
at a low rate of interest. The U.P. Temporary Postponement of Execus 
tion of Decrees Act,1937, provided unconditional stay of proceedings for 
the execution decrees against tenants and those proprietors whose land 
revenue did not excced Rs 1,000a year. The United Provinces Debt Re- 
demption Act, 1940, provided for charging of intertst at Low rates aud 
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protected the person and property of the debtor from being proceeded 

against. But as the majority of the farmers in the district were illiterate, 

they could not derive any substantial advantage from these provisions. 
Money-lendesr manipulated the transactions invarious ways and generally 
succeeded in the proceedings of litigation, The U.P. Regulation ot Money 
Lending Act, 1976, provided relief to small farmers, agricultural labourers 
village artisans and other wecker sections. The Act forbids the money- 
lender from molesting a debtor nerr the place cf work on pay day. Money- 
lenders are aiso required to furnish amount slips to the'r debtors periodi- 
cally which are open to inspection by the registrar of money-lending, 

Uttar Prade.h, who controls all money-lending opere tions in the district, 
Fach money-lender has to obtain a licence for the transaction of business. 
Another important feature ofthe Act is the t the money-lander has to make 
payment through cheques for loans of Rs 1,000 and above. The 
government has the powers to fix the rates of interest on loans, and 
money-lenders must issue a receipt for every payment made to them. 


Role of Private Money-lenders and Financiers 


Both in the urban and the tural areas of the district, local money- 
lenders and other agencies provide credit to the needy. Som: of these 
money-lenders are traders, commission agents and old landlords. Gene. 
rally the money is advanced under the ugha? or kisthandi systems and 
the recovery is made on the basis of 12 instalments. The government, 
the co-operative societics and the nationalised banks hav2 made efforts 
to eliminate the money being lent by money-lenders, but they continue 
to play an important role in the economy.of the district. 


Government Loans 


It has been the practice of the rulers (past and present) to extend 
monetary help to agriculturists im times of distress, flood, famine an 


other calamities. 


The British Government continued to follow the practice as well 
as the recommendations of the Famine Commission of 1880, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1883 and the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884, 
which empowereds the State government to frame rules governing the 
grant and disbursement of loans to agriculturis's. The policy of helping 
the agriculturists in distress by providing funds and materials has been 
followed by the government with greater vigour since Independence. 


Loans under these Acts are advanced generally against the security 
of immovable property. The amount of loans distributed in 1978 under 
the head of natural calamities was Rs 94,800. 


Co-operative Movement 


To alleviate the condition of the masses suffering at the hands of 
bankers, the co-operative movement was initiated in the district with 
the establishment, in 1904, of several co-operative socicties in a number 
of villages. Till 1948 these were under the control of the rural develop- 
ment department and they were actually village reform societies, With 
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the opening of a br nch of the U.P. Co-operative Bank, Ltd., in the dis- 
trict in 1944, the movement got an impetus and at the end of 1950-51 
there were 214 primary co-opcrative socicties in the district,the number 
having risen to 1,507 by 1959-60 Attempts have been mad* since 1960 
to constitute larger societies by amalgamating smaller ones, as a result 
of which the number came down to 692 in 1970. In 1976-77 the number 
of such societies in, the district was 319. 


The rate of interest on loans advanced by the agric iltural co-opera- 
tive societies has increased. It was 4 per cent per annum in the twen- 
ties and thirties and rose to 6.7 per anmum in the forties and fifties, 8.5 
in the sixties and 14 per cont per annum in the seventies. 


Other Co-operative Institutions 


District Co-operative Federation Kanpur-—-This federation 
was set up in 1948, to link the various local co-operative marketing insti- 
tutions with the Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Federation, Lucknow. The 
main functions ofthis federation are to make arrangements for the supply 
of commodities of da‘ly use. seades and fertilizers. The total investment 
in it was Rs 21,79,124 in 1977-78. 


Central Co-operative Consumers Store—The store was estab- 
lished in 1962 at Kanpur and had many primary co-operative consumer 
stores affiliated to it. Its aim is to provide commodities of daily use 
at cheaper rates than those obtaining in the market. The capital invest- 
ment of the store was Rs 26,79,226 in 1975. 


Co-operative Milk Board —This board was established in 1965 
with the aim of providing cheap and better quelity milk. In 1975 the 
number of such societies working in the district to collect milk from the 
villages and transport it to the Kanpur co-operative milk union for pro- 
cessing, was 160. This scheme, provides a supply of milk to the public 
and also tries to ensure a fair price for the sellers, by whom ghee and 
putter is also supplied. The total expenditure of the board was 
Rs 17,22,000 during 1977-78. 


U.P. State Co-operative Land Development Bank—The bank 
had five branches in the district in 1977, which were located at Kanpur, 
Bilhaur, Ghatampur, Bhognipur and Akbarpur. Its main functions are 
to provide long-term and short-term credit for improvement, r demp- 
tion of old debts, planting of orchards and setting up of minor irrigation 
works. Loans are given against the security of land and can be repaid 


jn instalments. 


In 1978 there were 133 service co-operative societies, 33 agriculture 
co-operative societies, 107 consumer co-operative stores, 140 co-opera- 
tive housing societies, 8 labour contract societies, 7 rickshaw pullers co- 
operative societies, 87 Weavers co-operative societies and 186 intensive 
co-operative societies in the district. 


Co-operative Marketing Societies —In 1977 there were six mar- 
keting societies in the district, located at Kanpur, Akbarpur, Jhinjhak, 
Sheorajpur, Bhitrigaon and Amrodha Food-grains, oil-seeds, fertilizers 
ad other consumer goods like cloth, stationary, sugar etc. are sold in 
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the shops run by the marketing societies. Agriculturists also sell their 
food-grain oil-secds and other products through these societies and are 
assured of getting fair returns. In 1978, these societies sold goods worth 
Rs 37,67,197. 


District Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Kanpur —This was established 
in 1964. It finances the co-dperative institutions of the district and 
also provides banking facilities to its members. Unlike the commercial 
banks, it docs not depend on deposits only for enhancing its assets but 
resorts, to a large extent, to borrowing and the raising of share capital. 
It has 20 branches located at different places in the district and a capital 
of Rs 2,72,45,380. The rate of interest charged on advances made by 
the branches of the bank is between 5 and 15 per cent per arnum. A 
rather disquieting feature is the accumulation of outstanding loans given 
to individuals and co-operatives . 


Commercial Banks 


_ Jn 1868, the first bank which opened its branch in the district was’ 
the Bank of Bengal followed by a-vianch of the Alliance Bank of Simla 
in 1887 and one of the Allahabad Bank, Litd., in 1888. A branch of the 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., was also opened in 1895. ‘The Central 
Ba k of India opened its first branch in the district in 1933 and in 1935 
a branch of the Reserve Bank of India was started. The growth. of 
banks was slow till 1969 when, 14 banks were nationalised. But by 1978 
there were 197 branches of different: banks in the district. 


The following statement gives the names and locations of the banks 
in, the district : 


me rt nt tre ee 


Commercial banks Location 
— : ; - = 
State Bank of India (59 branches) Kanpur, Kalyanpur, Man- 


dhana, Bilhaur, Akbarpur,’ 
Ghatampur, Reona, Rura 


Central Batik of India* (26° branches) Kanpur, Sachendi, Bithyr, 
Sarsel, Uttaripur, Chube- 
pur, Rasulabad, Araul}> 
Ranian, Kanpur 


Punjab National Bank (25' branches) Kanpur, Bidhnu, Jhinjhak, 
Banipara, Reona 


Bank of Baroda (19 branches) Kanpur, Vaina, Mandhana, 
Majhawan, Shivarajpur, 
Kakwan, Derapur, Sarwan 
Khera, Kashipur, Patate, 
Bhitrigaon, Rajpur 


Allahabad Bank (12 branches) Araul, Ranian, Kanpur 
Hindustan Commerciat Banks Ltd., (9 branches) Kanpur, Narwal, Sheoli 
Bank of India (8 branches) Kanput, Mandhana; Narwal, 


Maharajpur 
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State Bank of Patiala (6 branches) Kanpur 
United Bank of India (3 branches) Kanpur 
Punjab and Sindh Bank, Ltd. (4 branches) Kanpur 
New Bank of India (8 branches) Kanpur 
State Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur (2 branches) Kanpur 
Indian Bank (2 branches) Kunpur 
Bank of Maharastra, Ltd,-(1 branch) Kanpur 
Banaras State Bank, Ltd. (1 branch) Kanpur 
Bareilly Corporation Bunk, Ltd. (1 branch) Kanpur 
Canura Bank, Ltd, (1 branch) Kanpur 
Indian Overseas Bank (1 branch) Kanpur 
Laxmi Commercial Bank, Ltd. (1 branch) Kanpur 
Federal Bank, Ltd. (1 branch) Kanpur 
Oriental Bank of Commerce (1 branch) Kanpur 
Vijaya Bank Ltd. (1 branch) Kanpur 


ee tee ee ee a eS ee ee eee 


The policy of commercial banks changed after the nationslization 
of banks in 1969, leading to an increase in loans and advances. By the 
end of December, 1976, the branches of the commercial banks of the 
district had advanced, Rs 90 crores, the tots] depesits amounting to 
Rs. 17,944 crores, _ 


Funds are also made available to agriculturists, transport workers, 
small industrialists, traders und self-employed persous. The above- 
mentioned catexcri:s of persons come under the ‘priority sector’. The 
amounts advanced to different sectors by she end of December, 1976, 
by the commercial banks of the district are mentioned below : 


Category Amount advanced (in 
thousands of rupees) 
at 2 
Agriculture . 
{a) direet 9,342 
(b) indirect 9,469 
Small-scale industries . 1,44,912 
Exports 
(a) Preshipment finance 15 ,483 
(6) Postshipment finance ; 10,899 
Road and water transport operators 28,081 
Retail trade 14,750 
Professional and self-employed 3,0 56 
Education 1038 
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Rs 6,645 lakhs were advanced to other priority sector. 
National Savings Organization 


The post-office savings-bank scheme has been operating in the dis- 
trict for a long time to tap savings, inculcate the habit of thrift in the 
people and make funds available to the government for investment in 
national reconstruction through the Five-year Plans. The Chinese 
aggression of 1962 and the Indo-Pakistan conflicts of 1965 and 1971 
necessitated the introduciion of schemes of defence deposits and national 
defence certificetes to raise funds for the defence of the country. 


_The following statement mentions the amounts invested in various 
saving schemes and the opening of accounts in the district in 1976-77 
and 1977-78 : 


1976-77 1977-78 
Type of security scheme, 2 HH em rrr 
Amount Number Amount Number 
(in thou- of accounts (in thou- of acco » 


sands) opened sands) unts 

opened. 
Cumulative time deposits 4,846 889 5,661 2,085 
Post office recurring deposits 10,079 11,276 10,243 7,444 
Post-office time deposits 57,101 —- 84,271 - 
Post-office savings accounts 62,711 17,172 67,418 18,756 
National Saving Certificates 15,988 _ 27,518 — 


mm rn te ee eee 


The per capita national savings.in the.district were Rs 38.12 in 1975- 
76, Rs 49.95 in 1976-77 and Rs 49.25 in 1977-78. 


Life Insurance 


The life insurance business was nationalised in September, 1956, 
and brought within the fold of the Life Insurance Corporation of India. 
A district branch office was opened in the city in 1956, and by 1978, 
three more city branch offices were functioning in the district in 
addition to a zonal office, a divisional office, two direct agents branches 
and career agents branch office. The following statement gives an idea 
of the turn over of the life insurance business in 1975-76, 1976-77 and 
1977-78 : 


re re ey ie pm rr ee er ee ee 


Year Total business pro- Number of lives 
curred (Rs_ in assured 
thousand) 
1975-76 4,67,658 39,718 
1976-77 A,27,045 BY,577 


1977-78 4,11,196 84,797 
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State Assistance to Industries 


Assistance is given to industries in the district through the Uttar 
Pradesh Financial Corporation, Small Industries Corporation, Kanpur, 
and the national Smoil Industries Corporation, New Delbj. Loans are 
also given by the nationalised commercial banks. The subject has been 
discussed in some detail in chapter V (Industries) of this volume, 


Currency and Coinage 


It is reasonable to surmise that the coins, cte. used in the country in 
the sixth century B.C., gold dust or ingets of gold and silver, also served 
as currency in the district and that coins, pieces of metal of regular 
shape (their weight and finances being guaranteed by a recognised autho- 
rity) were legal tender. Taney were issued by morchant-guilds, corpo- 
rations and the ruling authority of the day, and were known as punach- 
marked coins because onc or more figures were marked (punched) on 
them as symbols cf the issuing authority, They bere no names and. no 
Isgends. 


The weight of the earliest coins used was according to the norm- 
laid down in the Manu Samhita, Generslly coins of a single metal either 
copper or silver, were in circulation, 


In the mediaeval period three types of coins mainly in circulation 
the dam, the rupiya and the mohar, were probably also in current use in 
this area. A rupiya comprised 40 dams and 10 rupiya were computed 
as equal to a gold mohar. Ths silver rupiya was introduced by Sher 
Shah Suri and Akbar added .ome new features to it. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth ecntury, the - urrency issued by 
the British Government was a silver rupee which comprised 16 avy, 
and an apna, which was mad up of 4 paisc and a copper paisa comp.ised 
3 pies 


Tho decimal system of coinage was introduced in the district (as in 
the rest of the country) on October 1,1958, under which the rupee is 
divided into 100 paisc. There are coins of 1 paisa, 2 paise, 3 peivc, & 
paise, 10 paise, 20 paises, 25 pais: ond 50 paise in circulation. The old 


coins of 8 annas and 4 annas are still inuse in the district, being equiva- 
lent to 50 paise and 25 pase respectively. 


The currency of India consi-ts of one rupee rotes and coins, issusd 
by the Government of India while bank notes issued by the Reserve 
Bank of Irdia, as the agent of the Central government, In October, 
1969, a restricted numb rof ten-rupee Mahatma Gendhi centenary silver 
coins were also issued, The Reserve Bank of India issusd notes of the 
denominations of two, five, ter, twenty, fifty and one hundred rupees, 
Currency notes and coins are mide available tc the <listrict through 
branches of the Stete Bank of India. These branches are ied by the 
Reserve Bank of India, Kanpur. 
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TRADE And CoMMERCE 


Course of Trode 


In early times, trade in the district (as elsewhere) was restricted to 
the system of barter of articles of common use. In the absonce of good 
roads, trade was mostly carricd on through rivers and as the district 
was fortunate in having 9 navigable waterway like the Ganga, for cen- 
turies the bulk of the trade of the district used this means for transpor- 
tation of goods. The East India Company established an agency in 
1778. The city of Kanpur soon became one of the gr2at emporiums of 
the doab, particularly for cotton. Lzter, the re-construction of the 
Grand Trunk Road and the metalled road to Lucknow strengthened the 
meentive for trade, which was augmented by the presence of a large 
military personnel which needed to be supplied with goods and commodi- 
ties, The introduction of the East Indian Railway also gave an impetus 
to trade and commerce, a great volume of trade passing through the 
district as early as 1847, in which year the estimeted imports of the 
district were valued at Rs. 59.5 lakhs. The exports, consisting of cotton, 
food-stuffs, dyes, spices and leathor-good , were valued ai Rs 84lakhs. By 
1877, the city became a great. collecting wid distributing centre for nor- 
thern India. Cloth and cotton werc sont to this place from the doab and 
Bundelkhand, salt from Calcutta and Rajasthan and sugar from Varanasi 
and Bihar. Oil-secds and indigo sods were exported to Calcutta and 
other places of Bengal. With the rapid extension of the railways the 
trade cf the district outdid the famous markets of Mirzapur and Far- 


ee This place became the great centre of exchange for northern 
ndia. 


The establishment the Upper India Chamber of Commerce in 1889 
helped in the localisation of industries, resulting in the further expan- 
sion of trade of the district. 1.1907 the imports amounted to 1,03,46,474 
maunds and the rail-borne exports to 81,19,177 maunds, 


After Independence there has been a considerable development in 
the construction of n.w rounds and bridges, especially during the Five- 
year Plan periods. Trucks and other transport facili:ies, which are avai- 
lable in the district, play animportant part in th: transportation of goods. 


The pattern of trade is similar to that found in other districts cl 
the State, industrial goods and agricultural products being the mam 
items of export while genera! merchandise and consumer goods, such 
as salt, medicines, utensils, etc., form the imports, The ¢gricultural 
produce is collected at different trade centres from where it is exported 
to other places, the industrial output being exported directly from the 
industrial units. he increase ir the population of the district in the 
last 5C years has also becn a factor in the increase cf the trade and 
commerce ot the area. 


Imports and Exports 


Imports—On an average the following agricultural products 
are imported anrually from various places in the country. 
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Quantity 
(quinta] in thousand) 


Amount (Rs in 


Commodity fed i) 
ousani 





nieces pe eee RRR ec 5 «anche 
Arhar 476 73,811 
Gram 194, 34,950 
Urad 22 5,720 
Masom 220 87,485 
Paddy 285 21,415 
Gur 88 6,460 
Jowar 34 8,400 
Bajra 24 2,205 
Mustard 270 27,562 
Linseed 162 86,450 
ceceeeeeees SEGRE URN YIEPSTRTRER fren naser= agg eml ste gg rammor cnae ec n SSD 


* Exports-—In addition to the manufactured articles the following 
agricultural products are exported annually on an average : 


a 


Quantity (quintal Value (Rs in 
in thousand) thousands) 


Fee mma immer nossa ehion mmmne erm rer ermine np el 


tant A A ee nr As FRSA AO 


Commodity 


Arhar 210 48,800 
Mustard oil 67 40 ,880 
Rice 37 5,984 
Dal (masoor) 133 24,605 
Gram (pulse) 8 11,775 
Linseed oil 30 15,006 


Le A SS a A eR ASS SAS oS 


Trade Centres 


The district has numerous trade centres for distributirg goods, 
whether imported or locally produced. These centres are spread over 
each tahsil, where mark-ts are held once or twice a week. Broadly 
speaking, there are three types of mandis (markets)— primary, secondary 
and terminal, Primary markets function mostly as produce-assembling 
centres, most of the produce coming from neighbouring villages. Se- 
condary markets are regular whole-sale markets, which assemble pro- 
duce mostly from primary market or distribute it among them or per- 
form both these functions, Terminal markets function mostly as 
produce-distributing markets, as much of the produce is imported from 
secondary markets, 
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Collectorganj is an important secondary, assembling and distribut- 
ing market of the city of Kanpur. This market was founded by the then 
collector of the district, Halsey. Initially it had only 90 shops but now 
the number has greatly increased. In the beginning, the neighbouring 
places of the district used to feed it but now it imports goods from the 
other mandis(markets) of the State. In this market there is daily sale 
and purchase of various commodititics. with an annual turn over of 
about Rs 15 crores in_ respect of food-grains alone. There are many 
commission, agents and arhatiyas (middle men) in this market, where 
wheat, baley, gram, bajra, jowar, peas, mustard sced, linseed and arkar 
are traded, This mandi has established links with all the important 
mandis of northern India and is one of the big distributing centres of 


the country. 


Thinjhak, a big mandi of the district, is situated in the Derapur 
tahsil on the Northern Railway line and is a nonregulated mandi. It is 
linked with other mandis by rail and road and the annual market 
turnover amounts to about Rs 60 lakhs. Wheat, gram, barley, bajra, 
peas, mu. tard and paddy, etc., are_sold in this market. 


Pukhrayan, also important regulated mandi of the district, is situ- 
ated in tehsil Bhognipur. It is located at a distance of 65 km. from the 
district headquarters, on the Kanpur Jhansi broad gauge railway and is 
also on national highway No, 25. Wheat, gram, barley, bajra, peas, 
mustard seed, paddy, urd, arhar and gur are sold in this market and it 
has an annual turnover of Rs 50 Jakhs.. It is connected by rail and road 
with other trade centres of the district. 


Rura, a mandi in Akbarpur tehsil, lies on the Delhi-Howrah railway, 
This market has a better infrastructure and also has a railway station, 
Wheat, gram barley, paddy and arhar arc the main items of trade, where 
the annual arrivals of agricultural commoditics are worth Rs 70 lakhs. 
In the Rilhaur tahsil, there is a mandi situated at Uttaripura, where 
wheat, barley, gram, mustard, paddy and arhar ars sold. The annual 
market oprations in this mandi are worth Rs 25 lakhs. In the Chaube- 
pur mandi wheat, barley, gram, bajra, pers, mustard seed and paddy 
are traded, The annual turnover of this market is Rs 30 lakhs, 
Tahsil Ghatampur also has a nonregulated mandi at Basipal andl is fa- 
mous for its trade in wheat, barley, gram, bajra, jowar, mustard seed, 
linseed, sugar and urd. The annual turnover is of Rs 29 lakhs, This 
mandi is well connected with other trade centres of the district, 


Retail Trade 


A large number of retail shops are spread over the tahsils and urban 
ecntres. In Kanpur nearly every locality has its own retsil market. 
In the village markets, (which are known as hais, and are held once or 
twice a weck) commodities of daily requirement such as cercals, vege- 
tables, hand made articles of common use and s<!t are sold, 
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The following statement gives the number of hats in each tahsil of 
the district : 


a ae 





Name of tahsil Number of hais 
een at rempm rien sont Apts ain es pram eS enema rent 
Bilhaur 2 
Iperapur & 
ishognipus i 
Akbarpur ; b 
Ghatampur 6 








Fairs 


Several fairs are held in the district, cattle fairs being important 
from the commercial point of view . Small local religious fairs are held 
and gatherings take place in nearly all\the towns, the city and in many 
villages, particularly on the occasions of festivals such as Holi, Dipavali 
Dasahra, Id-ul-Fiter, Guru Nanak’s birthday, Buddha Purnima, a 
Brisk trade and commercial activities are carried on at these times. A 
list of the important fairs of the district is appended at the end of 
chapter TI. 


State Trading 


Fair-price Shops —In the wako of the Second World War, the pri- 
ces of nearly all commodities increased in the district as in the State. 
In order to arrest any further rise and to give relief to consumers, chie- 
fly in the urban areas, the prices of. a number of commodities were con- 
tiolled and their supply rationed, some of the more important commo- 
dities being wheat, rice ond cloth, Dealers had to obtain.a licence from 
the government for scHing such commodities. Various scheme for 
rationing of food-grains, chiefly wheat and its products, rice, 
sugar and kerosene oil, have continued since then with varying spheres 
of applicability. In 1977, there were 472 fair-price shops in the 
district in which sugar, wheat and rice were available. 


Weights and Measures 


Before the advent of British rule, there was a large variety of local 
weights, each based on the Farrukhbad rupee of 178 grains, though 
probably these weights had their origin in times going back to the dam 
of the Surs and the Mughals or to the still older tanka. Possibly the 
heavy maddusahi pice of 270 grains was also responsible for the many 
different weights in use in the neighbouring parts of Avadh beyond the 
Ganga. 


It is significant that the old local standards of this district were in 
all cases exact or very nearly exact multiples of that pice. In the first 
decade of this century, several local weights were used in the rural, 
markets, which were affected by the increase in the weight of the rupee to 
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180 grains but none of them could be trace directly to the Farrukhabad 
rupee, a8 Was the case in 1845. There were various banmeris on weights 
of five seers which varied from each other in weight known as the gala 
of 490 Farrukhabad rupees, the chhota of 460 rupees and the beelist of 
505 rupees. The first two were used as a unit of weight tor weighing 
all kinds of grain. The last, of which 42 seers made a maund, was used 
for wholesale transactions in the case of rice and sugar. In the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century, a seer of 96 rupees was occasionally used 
in the Kanpur and Akbarpur tahsils, while in Akbarpur two others those 
of 92 and 100 tolas were current, the former of the last two named occ- 
urring also in Ghatampur and the latter in Derapur, where there was a 
still heavier seer of 104 rupees. In Bhognipur, on the other hand, the seer 
was generally of 98 folas but in every case the weight was heavier 
than the government standard, probably as a result of the use 
before British ruleof a lighter rupee, the number of tolas having 
remained unchanged with the introduction of a heavier unit. In 
the case of measures of area, the old kuchcha standards had 
disappeared except in Ghatampur where the kuchcha bigha was eq- 
uivalent to one-third of the government measures. Elsewhere such a 
kuchcha bigha was often one-half of the standard area, the latter in, 
this district being a squarc of 49} yards or 2,450} yards, which 
occurred in no other district exeept Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur. 
The English yard was in general use, though for certain purposes the 
ilaht- yard of 88 inches and the kateit or cloth yard of 82 inches were 
employed, In the city of Kanpur the seer of 180 tolas was universally 
adopted, but either commercial convention or the influence of the old 
standards had resulted in the adoption of a great number of differently 
weighing maunds. The ordinary maund of 40 seers was cmployed for 
fruits, vegetables, caster cil, cotton-seed, bark, hides, steel, iron plates 
and corrugated sheets, coal and coke, slaked lime and fine wool; a maund 
. of 41$ seers was used for wheat, ricc, gram, pulses and peas; one of 
Al seers for oils other than, caster oil; and one of 41$ scers for oil-seeds 
The maund of 46 seers was used for cast-and-wrought iron pipes, iron 
shects and hcoping, copper, steel rods, tin (when not in ingot form), Sam~- 
bhar salt, cloves and Gujrat cardamoms. The maund was of 484 scers for 
sugar, ginned cotton, hemp and jute twine, indigo cake, Lahori salt and 
saltpetre, zinc, betel nuts, tobacco for chewing and, in some cases, for 
glue; tobacco for smoking and molasses were weighed by a maund of 48} 
seers; and tin ingots by one of 48 5/16 sears. Raisin alone had a 
maund of 49 secrs whilo that of 50 seers was adopted for coarse wool, 
raw cotton, charcoal, dhania (coriander) Himalayan cardamoms,  tur- 
meric, potatoes, paper waste and indigo secd, while indigo figs had their 
own maund cf 50} seers. It was curious that firewood brought by 
the canal was weighed by a maund of 52} seers and that imported 
by rail by one of 55 scers, though it was extraordinary that the former 
invariably used for almonds and raisins. It is noticeable, however, that 
the kealist and choti panseris of old days had their almost equivalent in 
the 48} seer of maund of sugar and the 46 seers maund for metals, salt 
and spices. Their weights and measures con.inued to be used till the 


introduction of the metric system. 


The metric system of weights and measures was introduced in the 
’ district with effect from October 1, 1960, For the enforcement of this 
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system, the State government appointed a scnior inspector to be in 
charge of the works and he works under the supervision of the additional 
district magistrate (civil) supply’s. Every trader has to submit his 
weights and measures for inspection and every such unit is stamped only 
if it is found to be accurate, Camps are held in different mandis where 
traders are able to obtain accurate weights and measures, A publicity 
week is held in the district every year in December, when the new mea- 
sures for use are publicised through films, placards, hoardings and pam- 
phlets. Traders are advised to sesk the co-operation and guidance of 
the officials of the department of weights and measures. A number of 
petty traders in the rural areas still usc inaccurate weights and do not 
conform to the metric system. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Old-time Routes and Roads 


In former days the great rivers were the main channels of traffic, 
2s is evidenced by the remains of ancient towns along the Yamuna and 
the Ganga. Of this internal highway the chief was the Moghul road or 
the Badshahi Sarak, leading from Agra and Etawah through Sikandra, 
Zainpur, Bhognipur, Chaparghats and Ghatampur to Kara and Alla- 
habad. It dates back probably to the reign of Sher Shah, whose public 
works were of great importance. Kos minars were erected at regular 
intervals to serve as milestones and light houses and fortified serais were 
built at stages. Other old roads included tha’ from Kannau} to Koura- 
passing through Makanpura, Nadiha, Saahi and Sarah, the route taken 
by Farrukh Siyar on his march, from Khajuha to Agra in 1712, that from 
Kalpi to Jajmau and Lucknow.and that from Akbarpur to Rasulabad, 
Bidhuna and Shikohabad. When the district passed into the hands 
of the British, the roads were not only few but neglected. The duty 
of maintaining existing lines of communication lay nominally on the 
landowners bul they failed to perform) this part of their engage- 
ment and it was not till the first regular revenue Settlement that a road 
cess was imposed and a district committee was formed for the mainte- 
nance of roads and ferries. Much improvement resulted from this 
measure and in 1846 there were 805 km. of.serviceable roads in the dis- 
trict. There was also the Grand T.unk road, che construction of which 
begun in 188¥ but was not completed till several years later. The me- 
talled road to Kelpi was finished in 1846, but no other roads were under- 
taken till after the freedom struggle of 1857. Then followed the in- 
troduction of railways in 1859, 


The roads of the distiict were divided into two main divisions, in- 
cluding those termed the provincial which were maintained by the 
public works department and those known as local, the upkeep of which 
was entrusted to the district board (now Zila Parishad). In addition, 
there were a numberof roads maintained by the municipal boards. 
All the provincial road» were metalled and comprised three main roads 
and several small branches, the chief being the Grand Trunk road which 
is about 74 km, in length. 


The local roads are classified and officially designated as first-class 
metalled roads, second-class unmetalled roads which are subdivided 
according as being wholly or partially bridged and drained, fifth-class 
roads, clearcd, partially bridged and draincds, and sixth-c'ass roads 
cleared only, which are only a little better than cart tracks. 


The following statement gives the length of each metalled .oad in 
the district, as in 1907 : 
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Road — Length 

(in km.) 

Provincial 238 

Logal 4 

First-class metalled roads 04 

Second-class unmetalled roads 56 

Secend-class unmetalled roads partially bridged and drained (261 

Fifth-class roads, cleared partially bridged drained 482 

Sixth-class.roads, cleared only 499 
Totsl 684 





te 





Road Transport 


In 1947, the district had 410.88 km. of metalled roads, of which 
844.40 km. were under the public works department and 65.98 km, un- 
der the erstwhile district board (now the Zila Parishad). 


During the period from 1947 to 1968 the construction of 115.87 km. 
of new metatled roads, 589 km. of cement concrete roads and the recon- 
struction of 78.86 km. of metalled roads was completed by the public 
works department and the construction of metalled roads, 9.66 km. in 
length, constructed by voluntary labour, was also taken over by the 
public works department for maintenance. 


The categories of roads in the district are the State highways, 
major district roads and roads which belong to the local bodies, 
shramdan roads and roads belonging to the Zila Parishad and forest 
department. The public works department maintains the State and 
district highways. The local bodics and other departments maintain 
the remaining roads which lie within their respective jurisdictions. 


The following statement gives a brief account of the various kinds 
of roads in the district with their approximate length 1978-79 : 








—— 
Roads Approximate 
length (in km.) 


State highway 99 .87 
Major district roads 225 .65 
Other district roads and roads maintained hy local bodies 213 .19 
Shramdan roads 8 .46 
Roads maintained by Zila Parishad— 

Metalled 426 
Unmetalled O75 76 
Link reads 82 81 
Roads maintained by forest department 894.68 
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Modes of Conveyance 


No authentic account ig available of the means of transport or con- 
veyances used in the district inearly times, but it seems that palanquings, 
horses, ponies, camels, elephants, carts and carriages (generally drawn 
by bullocks and horses) were used as means of transport, The rich kept 
horses and elephants and ekkas, tonger and bullok carts served the needs 
of the common peopl. Two and four-whcecled carriages drewn by one or 
two horses were also in use. Dolis (litters) cr palkis (palanquins) Were in 
common use but people in villages denended largely on bullock carts. With 
the improvement of roads in the district and the construction of metal- 
led road. (which could be used throughout the year} mechanised trans- 
port also began to be used, With the appearance of cycle rickshaws 
in the urban and to some extent in the rural areas, the number of ekkas 
decreased, Bicycles, which have beep used in the urban rreas for a long 
time, are now a common sight in the rural areas Tractors are used for 
agricultural purpose. but are also unauthorisedly used as a means of 
transport in rural areas, Boats ere used by river traffic and carry pass- 
engers, catiles and goods, 


With the introduction’of mechanised vehicular traffic in the urban 
areas, vehicles have to be registered with the local bodies, which lay 
down standard rates of farcs, though in practice the fare is usually sett- 
led between the passenger and the driver of the vehicle and it is gene- 
rally higher than the standard rate, 


The following statement. gives the number of vehicles of different 
kinds registered with the municipal corporation in 1977-78 : 











Kind of vehicle No. registered 
Tonga (public) 1,676 
Tonga (private) 184 


Gr 


Ekka (public) 
Ekka (private) a 


Rickshaw 15,429 
Rickshaws used for taking children to school 731 
Cycle 67,883 








er a er ne fy 





Mechanised Vehicular Traffic 


Till 1947, motor vehicles, particularly lorries and_ trucks, were few 
in number inthe district as most of the roads could not carry such 
heavy traffic. With the development of rozds in the last two decades, 
the number of vehicks has increased and now they frequently ply on 
the main routes of the district, Consumer goods, agricultural produce, 
building materia] end other. commodities are moved in trucks aud lorties, 
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the freight (usually settled by the parties concerned) varying from one 
to two rupees per km. An average-size truck is permitted to carry 74 
quintals of weight. Taxies and buses are also available for the trans- 
port of passengers. 


The following statement mentions the kinds of vehicles plying in 
the district during 1977-78 : 
taal eee ite ee vate 
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ay 








Type of vehicic No. of vehicles 
plying 
Motor-cycle 27,182 
Motor-car 5,718 
Bus (private) 629 
Bus (U. P. State Road Transport Corporation) 570 
Public carrier 3,749 
Private carrier 61 
Taxi 406 
Tractor 1,812 
Other vehicles 1,898 
eC ET TT a 
Total 41,220 











U.P. State Road Transport Corporation 


The U.P. Gov.rnment Roadways, reorganized as the U.P. State 
Road Transport Corpore tion with effcet trom June 1, 1972, started run- 
ring passenger bvres in the district in 1947, the numbe1 of buses then 
beirg 69. These buses opcratedon the Kanpur-Hamirpur, Kanpur- 
Moosanagar, Kanpu:-Jahanabad-Ghatampur, Kanpur-Nerwal, Kanpur- 
Allahabad, Kanpur-Bindki, © Kanpur-Jabanabad-Bindki, | Kanpur 
Auraiya, Kenpur-Derapur, Ghatampur-Pukhrayap and Kanpur-Etawah 
routes, With the increase of developmental activities and improvement 
in the condicion cf the roads coupled with increasing passenger treflic, 
th: bus services have bcen expanding, and by 1977 there were 175 buses 
operating from th» three depots of Kanpur, Fazalgan) end Juhi. 
These buscs covered 61 routes in 1977-78. 


The following statement gives the names of the various routes cove- 
red by these buses in 1977 : 


tg 














Appro- No, of 








priate buses 
Name of route length in plying 
(km.) 
tee ee aoe ne oe 
1 2 8 
Kanpur Depot , 
Kanpur-Sagar 2 365 
Kanpur-Rath 1 150 
Kanpur-Hamirput 1 69 
Kanpur-Jahanabad 4 68 


(Contd, 
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SS eS eS rn a ee a tt 
1 2 8 
KanpurBhitargaon = SSSstst=“‘i‘=s*s*s*s*s‘“‘s*s*s*~s*s~—‘“‘“s‘“‘<zmMS 
Kanpur-Kunni 1 &1 
Kanpur-Karbigaon 1 43 
Kanpur-Lalauli 1 92 
Kanpur-Allahabad 5 202 
Kanpur-Reona 1 62 
Kanpur-Pukhrayan-Ghatampur 4 88 
Kunput-Khajuha-Lucknow 1 154 
Kanpur-Varanasi 2 847 
Kanpur-Obra 1 418 
Kanpur-Jahanabad-Lucknow 1 185 
Kanpur-Bidhuna 15 166 
Kanpur-Mainpuri 2 176 
Kanpur-Derapur 4 72 
Kanpur-Derapur-Lucknow 1 159 
Kanpur-Babai-Lucknow 1 151 
Kanput-Etawah 2 178 
Kanpur-Muraudha 1 , 5 
Kanpur-Chandpur 1 96 
Kanpur-Gorakbpur 1 864 
Kanpur-Ballia 1 505 
Kanpur-Koraon 1 58 
Kanpur-Delhi 3 450 
Kanpur-Mathura 4 847 
Kanpur-Agra-Etawah 1 800 
Kanpur-Tirwa-Bela 1 97 
Kanpur-Karvi-Banda 4 211 
Kanpur-Mangalpur 1 88 
Fazelganj Depot ; 
Bara Chauraha-Shivrajpur 1 - $6 
Bara Chauraha-Akbarpur 2 45 
Bara Chauraha-Rura 2 58 
Bara Chauraha-Bilhaur 6 55 
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1 2 8 
Bara Chaurahe-Araul 5 6s 
Bara Chauraha-Shivli 3 45 
Bara Chauraha--Maitha 3 56 
Bara Chauraha-Begpur 2 58 
Railway station-Kakadce 4 59 
Railway station-Natraj 8 9 
Bara Chauraha-Jajmau 6 9 
Bara Devi-Indian Institute of Technology 2 24 
Railway station— 5 115 
Railway station-Indian Explosives Ltd, 1 17 
Bara Chauraha-Zoo 2 85 
Bara Chauraha-Bara Chauraha 8 28 
Railway station-Armapur 2 ly 
‘duhi Depot 
Bara Chauraha-Ghatampur 14 48 
Railway station-Bindki 8 60 
Railway station-Narwal 2 oh 
Bara Devi-Azadnagar 4 18 
R, B, Colony-Bara Chauraha 8 10 
Bara Chauraha-Bara Chauraha 65 28 
Bara Chauraha-J.K, Colony 8 9 
Kidwainagar-Zoo 6 16 
Bara Chauraha-Ganda Nala 8 12 
Kidwainagar-J.K. Colony 8 15 
Kidwainagar-Kidwainagar 8 2 3 
aera ee rein 


Railways 


The firct railway line constructed in the district was an extension 
of the East Indian Railway from Allahabad to Kanpur, this section 
being opened on March 8, 1859, that from Kanpur to Etawah being 
opened on July 1, 1861. The stations en route were at Kerbigacn Sar- 
seul Ch:keri, Kanpur. Panki, Mzitha, Rura and Jhinjhak with a cen- 
tral station at Kanpur. The Oudh and Rcehilkhand Hailwa 


; y was Cp- 
ened or April 28, 1867. The track was laid for both broad and metre- 


gauge stock to link up the narrow-gauge systems, The stations of the 
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railway were these of Karpur Bridge and Kanpur, From the latter, a 
metre-gauge branch ran past the Coupcrganj goods-shed tc Anwarganj, 
the terminus of the Kanpur-Achbnera section of the Raijpuiana-Matwa 
railway, which was constructed government and leased to the Bombay 
Baroda and Central Indian Railway Company on October 1, 1866, This 
line was opened as far as Kennauj on December 15. 1882, and parallel 
to the Grand Trunk rosd tc the Farrukbabad border. with stations at 
Rawatpur, Kalyanpur Mandhana, Chaubepur, Shivrajpur, Pura, Bil- 
haur and Araul, From Mandhana a branch, 8km. in length and opened 
on November, 10, 1885, goes to Bithur on the banks of the Ganga, the 
railway station being known as Brahmavart. The last line to be cons- 
tructed was the brench of the Indian Midland Reilway from Thansi to 
Ke npur, which was transferred io the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company on December 21, 1900. The portion from Kanpur to Chaunra, 
on the banks of the Yamuna, was opened on April 1, 1886, and that from 
Chaunrato Jhancion February 1, 1985. There were stations af Chaurra 
Pukhrayan, Malasa, Lalpur, Paman and Bhimsen, while at Kanpur the 
line made use of the East Indian Railway and the Qudh and Robilkh- 
and Railway stations, 


The district is new well connected with other parts of the country by 
rail, It isserved by the Northern, Central and North-Eastern Railways, 
the first two being broad-gauge and the last metre-gauge tracks, 
The main lino of the Northern Railway from Delhi to Mughalsarai (and 
onward to Howrah) on th Easterr Railway passes through Kanpur, 
A brarch line of the same system connects it with Lucknow on, the 
Amritsar-Mughalsarai main line. Kanpur in also connected with Jhansi 
and Banda hy branch lines of the Central Railway. A branch line of 
the North-Eastern Railway (called the Ouadh-Tirhut Railway before 
th: zonal groupings) connects it with Lucknow on one side and Kasganj 
and Agra Fort on the other. 


The following statement gives the names of the various railway 
stations placed under different railways and their distance from the 
district headquarters : 


yy. eersame tee 











Name of railway station Distance from dis- 
trict headquarters 
(in km.) 
A EN stator ly NE teh my a, 
1 2 
a sa te me me — 











DELHI—Howran (MAIN LINE) via KaNpuR 


Northern Railway 


Jhinjhak 63 
Ambiapur 53 
Rura 44, 
Rotion Man Halt 40 
Meitha BL 


Bhanpar : 22 
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se ee ee So eS a ee 
1 2 
Panki 11 
Govindpuri 5 
Kanpur Central 6 
Chandati 2 
Chakeri 10 
Sarsau] 21 
Prempur 27 
Karbigwan 32 
Kaneun-Lucknow 


Northern and North Eastern Railways 


Lucknow Junction 72 
Amausi 62 
Piparsand 56 
Harauni 49 
Jaitpur 41 
Kusumbhi 87 
Ajgein 33 
Sonik 26 
Unnao junction 18 
Magarwara 12 
Kanpur left Bank 4 


Kanpun-AGRA 


North Easterh Railiway 


Kanpur-Anwar ganj 8 
Rawatpur 7 
Kalyanpur 13 
Mandhana 19 
Chaubepur 27 
Barrajpur 36 
Utripura 44 
Bilhaur 56 
Araul Makanpur 66 


KaneurR-BAnnda 


Kanpur Central 


Govindpuri ~ 
Bhimsen = 
Sirhi Itara 6 
Kathara Road 18 
Shambhua ; 17 
Patara 23 
Ghatampur 83 
Hamirpur Road 48 
KANPUR-JUANSI 

Central Railway 
Kanpur Central _ 
Govindpuri ; == 
Bhimsen 14 
Paman 29 
Tilaunchi Halt 38 

’ Lalpur 43 
Malasa 49 
Pokhrayap 58 
Chaunra va f 


ee i ee re rr i te te 
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Travel and Tourist Facilities 


; Before the introduction of locomotives and mechanised transport, 
journeys in the district were beset with dangers and difficulties and 
people generally travelled in groups. Robbers infested the roads and 
halting places which were few and far between. Serais provided food 
and shelter for travellers as weli as resting place for their animals. 


Dharmsalas —The district has a number of dharmsalas. Quicker 
means of transport (making stay not always necessary), have lessened 
the importance of these halting places. A tahsilwi-e listof dharmsalas 
is given in Statement I at the enu of the chapter. 


_ Dak Bungalows and Inspection Houses—Theve ar. a number 
of inspection houses and dak bungalows in the district which are main- 
tained by certain departments of the government ior the use of their 
officers, though officers of other departments and other people (in- 
cluding tourists) may also be givens accommodation on payment it 
is available. 


A tahsilwiss list of the dak bungalows ond rest-houses is given in 
Statement II at the end of the chapter. 


Posr, TeLzecrapH AND TELEPHONES 


In the early days of British rule, there was no regular postal esta- 
blishment and the only provision for the carriage of mails was by means 
Of runners between the principal towns of the province for official cor- 
Tespondance. Within the district the transmission of mails to and from 
the city was assigned to the landowners through whose estates the roads 
ran. Such a system did not prove satisfactory, papers from the outlying 
police-stations often taking seven or eight days to reach their destination, 
‘An improvement was effected in 1834 by employing a staff of 38 runners, 
paid by the Zamindars who were indifferent paymasters, with the result 
that the runners frequently absconded and great delayensued, A cess of 
an anna per cent was therefore, imposed on the whole body of mal- 
guszars, which led to the employment of an efficient staff, the number 
being increased to 46 mon in 1844. A general post office was also establi- 
shed, giving Kanpur a regular means of communication with the head- 
quarter of government and with other districts, There was as yet no 
local post , and private letters could only be sent through the agency 
of the police, who were responsible for the transmission of official corre- 
spondence also. This system was made legal in 1845, the postage being 
fixed at two pice per packet, the postal clerks at the thanas being given 
an additional remuneration of two rupees per month. This plan proved 
successful until the rapid increase in the bulk of the correspondence 
handled necessitated the development of a regular postal service. This 
was done in 1854, when a number of the local mail lines were transferred 
to the postal department. The transfer took place in the district at some 
time before 1876, when there were 29 imperial post-offices of which only 
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four belonged to the district dak which was abolished in 1906. In 1906 
there were in the district a head office, 12 town suboffices, which did all 
the ordinary work of offices of this class except that payment of money 
orders was made only at the head offices of Anwarganj and Nawabganj. 
In the rest of the district there were 11 sub-office and 54 branch offices, 
the former being located at each of the tahsil headquarters and at Jhin- 
jhak, Rura, Bhaupar and Chaubepur, while the latter were at villages. 
The mails were carried as tar as possible by rail to the suboffices which 
lay on or near the railway with the exception of Ghatampur, Derapar 
and Narwel, From the suboffices they were distributed to the various 
brauches by means of runners. 


There were 34 suboffices and 51 branch offices in 1911, 27 suboffices 
and 61 branch offices by 1922 and 26 suboffices and 59 branch offices 
by 1931. 


Po. tel services in the Kanpur district are now divided into 3 units 
Kanpur city division, Kanpur Mufassil divi:ion and Kanpur head post- 
office. The first covers the city.of Kanpur, It has a nead office, 79 town 
post-offices, extra departmental subpost-offices, 5 extra departmertal 
branch offices and a few mobile vans of post offices. 


The second wa: also formed in 1973. {t has its jurisdiction 
over the district (excepting the Kanpur city division and the Kanpur 
head office), It has 27 post-offices and 258 subpost-offices. 


Kanpur head post-office is a separate postal unit. There are no 
post-offices under this section. 


Each of these postel divisions is an independent unit. 
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STATEMENT I] 
Dharmsalas, Hostels, ete. 
Reference Page No. 144 


See ect a erry rt rt et tn ee mere 
Location Name Facilities 
available 


ne ne 





premade aah Ae a 


Tanstb KANPUR 








Bithur Sri Juggilal Kamlapat Dharmsala Lodging 
Bal Mukund Shyain Bihari Dharmsala Lodging 


Babu Ram Mandi La! Dharmsala Lodging 
Yadav Dharmsala Lodging 
Bajpai Dharmsala Lodging 


Mul Narain Behati La) Dharmsala Lodging 
Khatik Dharmsala Lodging 
Tansi, AkBaRruR 
Akbarpur (Town Area) Mahaur Dharmsala (Ordinary) cad 
Maitha Station 
Tausit Brian 
Chauhatta Bilhaur (Town) Shanta Devi Dharmisala (Ordinary) 


TAHSIL BHOGNIPUR 


Town Area Tulsi Devi Dharmsala Lodging 
Lakshmi Narain Dharmsala Lodging 
Goel Dharmsala Lodging 
Phoolmati Dharmsala Lodging 


Tausi. DERAPUB 
Derapur Shri Radha Vallabh Dharmsaia Lodging 
TansIL GHATAMPUR 


Patara Laxmi Narain, Radha Ka Lodging 
Dharmsala 


Ghatampur Manna Lal Omar Vaish Dharmsala Lodging 


eg a 











—s 
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STaTeMENT JI 
Inspection Houses, Circuit House etc. 


Reference Page No, 144 





eg i ee re ee a tt em er 


Village/Town Name Managing department 


a a i ae a = 
1 2 8 
Tansin KANPUR 
Bithur Public Works Department Public Works Department 
Inspection House 
Inspection House 


Barasirohi Canal Department 


Bansar Ditto. Ditto. 

Nauraiya Khera Ditto, Ditto, 

Bidhano Ditto. Ditto, 

Uchati Ditto, Ditto. 

Maharajpur Ditto. Ditto. 

Kanpur Contonement Ditto. Public Works Department 
Circuit House Ditto, Public Works Department 


Tans, AKBARPUR 


Rura Cunal Inspection Tlouse Trrigation Department 
Naripur Ditto, Ditto, 

Bannajakha Ditto. Ditto. 

Chirauda Ditto. Ditto. 

Bhanpur Ditto, Ditto. 

Bara Public Works Department Public Works Department 


Dak Bungalow 


Manetha Canal Inspection House Irrigation Department 
Tausib BILHAUR 

Bilhaur Public Works Department Public Works Department 
Shivrajpur Ditto. Ditto. 

Maharajpus Canal Inspection House Irrigation Department 
Halkapur Ditto, Ditto. 

Keona Ditto. Ditto. 

Jagatpur Ditto. Ditto. 

Khondhan Ditto, Ditto. 


[Contd. 
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ee ee Soe ih 
1 2 3 
i i ta my tt 
Kharpat Canal Inspection House Irrigation Department 
Kakwan Ditto, Ditto. 
Bachchna Ditto. Ditto, 
Sheorajpur Ditto, Ditto, 
Tansi BrogniruR 
Deeg Public Works Department Public Works Department 
Inspection House 
Bhognipur Irrigation Inspection House Irrigation Department 
Jainpur Ditto. Ditto, 
Nasupur Ditto. Ditto, 
Gurdahi Buzurg Ditto. Ditto. 


Tausin DERAPUR 


Derapur Inspection House Public Works Department 
Nandpur ‘Ditto. Irrigation Department (Canal) 
Dhakpurwa Ditto. Ditto, 
Aurangabad Ditto. Ditto, 
Jhinjhak Ditto, Ditto, 
Tausit GHATAMPUR 
Girsi Inspection House Irrigation Department (Canal) 
Resna Ditto, Ditto, 
Ghatampur Ditto. Ditto, 
Taga Ditto. Ditto, 
Dharmpur Ditto, Ditto, 
Sarh Ditto. Ditto, 
Husena Ditto. Ditto. 
Mohammadpur Dak Bungalow Public Works Department 
Ghatampur Ditto. Ditto. 
Gujela Lon ea : 


CHAPTER VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Aceording to the decennial census of 1971, the economie activity 
of the people has been divided into main and subsidiary categories. 
The main category includes cultivators, agriculture Jahourers and other 
workers generally engaged in miscellaneous occupations. The subsidi- 
ary category includes persons whowere primarily treated asnon-workers, 
such as students and housewises, These persons were basically engaged 
in household duties bul were simultaneously making a marginal contri. 
bution to their economic conditions. Part-time workers were not in- 
cluded in the category of workers in 1971, unlike the census of 1961. 
They were treated as non-workers and were included in the subsidiary 
category. 


The total population of the district in 1971 was 29,96,282, of which 
8,80,168 were workers (8,41,929 males and 88,289 females) and 21,16,064 
non-workers (8,11,565 males and 18,04 499 females) the former consti- 
tuting 29.3 per cent and the latter 70.7 per cent ot the total population, 
The census of 1971 registered a decrease of 74,794 workers from the 
figure of 1961, when they numbered 8,05,374. 


Those who are active ir. econcmic development but are neither 
cultivators nor agricultural labourers are considered to be engaged in 
miscellaneous occupations. Their number was 3,87,709 in 1961 and 
4,831,618 in 1971. An idea about the distribution of these workers among 
the maj¢r categories of miscellaneous occupations may be had from the 
following statement : 








eee eee ee ee ry i Si at ens Sey Se a ya TELE er ett ee ee 

Persons 

Occupations engaged 

1971 
Se tata a eee, a ee te ee ae 
Mining and quarrying 222 
Live-stock development, forestry, fishing, hunting and plantation, 

orchards and allied activities 5,048 
ouschold industry and manufacturing 1,51,912 
Construction 6,866 
Trade and commerce 90,894 
Transport, storage and communication 35,344 
Services 1,41,882 





a A 


Total 4,81,618 
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Pusiic SERVICES 
In 1961, persons who filled the ranks of public services numbered 
39,912. Iv 1971, the number of administrative and executive officials 
of government and local bodies was 14,676 whien included 15 women. 


The statement below gives the types of establishment and number 
of employees as on December 31, 1975 and December #1, 1976: 





Number of employees 


me um a ee ee ee eae ee 








Na, of at ~- er a 
ype of establishment establi- 1975 1976 
shment ae a en 
Men, Women Men Women, 
Central Government 828 1,80,378 2,869  1,'79,883 3,242 
State Government 600 1,384,198 18,198 1,28,051 18,250 
Quasi-government 611 1,26,888 1,825 1,383,180 2,273 
Local bodies 10 809,931 9,989 8, 42,454 10,015 
Total 1,549 4,380,890 82,831 7,83,068 83,780 


ere rt ee at a i ee te EY rer a 


As elsewhere employees of the Central and State Government and 
oi the local bodies serving in Kanpurare the receipients of dearness 
allewance. Persons serving in, Kanpur in the Central Government, Stete 
Government and the local bodies arehard hit by the ever increasing cost 
of living. [he comparative position of the Certral Government emplo- 
yees is glighily better than of those under the employment of the State 
Government or the Joeal bodies. Dearness, allowance is being paid to ell 
closses of Central and State Government employees at varying rates in 
accordance with their salaries. Other facilities such 9s provident fund, 
free medical treatment, free o1 subsidized residential accommodation 
and loans on liberalised terms are also gvailable to them and, to some 
extent, to cmpclyces of the Nagar Mahapaliko also. Encashmentof carn- 
ed leave for a month during & financial year is permitted by the State 
Government under certain conditions. Provision of pensicn rule: have 
been liberalised so as to ceter to the necds of the family in the event of 
premature death of the government employee. Leave rules bave been 
revised by the government to reduce disparity between temporary and 
permanent stall, Gatlentry awards are given to members of the police 
force pnd honoraria is distributed among outstanding, devoted and 
meritcrious workers. The employees of the State Government are 
insured under a Compulsory Insurance Scheme. 


[xcept those in the non gazetted ranks of the police, government _ 
emplcyces are free to fcrm association or unjons under the Societies 
Registration Act of 1860 for protection and improvement of their 


service conditions, 


fhe State cmployees of subordinate ranks are genersll; members 
of the State Employees ‘Joint Council or thy Ministerial Employee’s 
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Association which is affiliated to its parent body at the State level, The 
employees of the local bodies are generally associated with the Local 
Authorities Employees’ Associatior and the employces of the State Road 
Transport Corporation are members of the Employees’ Road Transport 
Corporation Joint Council. All these bodies are affiliated to their own 
apex organisarions at the State Level. 


LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
Education 
With the opening of a large number of educational institutions in 
the district after Independence, the number of tenchers intveas -d consti- 


derably. The number of teachers was 16,358 in 1971 in ‘Nuding 3,810 
women. 





Up to September, 1977, the number of teachers employed in va rious 
degrec colleges, higher secondary schools, junior and scnior Basic schools, 
was 17,714, of which 1,698 were écasbing in d:gres colleges, 4,315 in 
seria schools, 4,031 in senior Basic schools and 8,2" 0 in junior Basie 
schools. 


The triple benefit scheme lias been in feres in the district in the State 
aided institutions run by the local bodies and private persons since 
1964, and mrkes availeble contributory provider! fund, compr sory 
Ife insurarce and pension to teachers, Payicnt of salaries 10 the teachers 
working in the institutions which receive graat from the government, 
is made through cheques drawn jointly by the manager and a ominee 
of the district inspector of schools. 


The teachers serving in government ipstitutions in the district are 
cntitled to all the benefits aveilableo-other St-te Government employees. 
Teachers’ wards ere entitled tofree eduention up to the intermediate 
stage. Needy and disabled teachers can vet fina ncial help from the 
Nefional Foundation For Teechers Welfare Fund and those suffering 
fromtuberculosis may avail theraselves of free facilities of troetment 
at the Bhowali Sanatorjum where a few beds are reserved for them. 


The teachers of the district he ve joined one or the other association 
devoted to their welfire. The Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh is meant for 
teachers of the higher secondary schools and the Prathmik Shikshvk 
Sangh for those working in the junior and scnior Basie schools. These 
associations are affiliated to the State Jevel apex bodics. Some teachers 
are members of the executive bodies or the managing committees of 
their institutions. The membership of the State Legislative Council 
has been thrown open to them through the formetion of separate tca- 
chers’ constitucrncies, 


Medicire 


The allopathic system of medicine was introduced during British 
tule and allopathic dispensaries were opencd in many places including 
Kanpur with the result thal the Ayurvedie and Unani systeins bean to 
fall into abeyance. The homceopathic sysicm alsc cnutercd the medical 
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field in due course, which was welcomed by many poor people as it was 
less expensive. In 1971, the number of physicians and surgeons includ- 
jng allopathic and veterinary surgeons was 3,930, the number ot nursing 
attendants and other medical ard health techvicians being 1,585. 


In 1978, the various hospitals and dispensaries under the Siate 
Government had 760 doctors, 14 vaids, 8 homoeop: ths, 45 vaccinators, 


254 compounders, 544 nurses, 183 midwives, 40 dis and 8¢ health visi- 
tors. 


Non-practising allowence is paid to all the government doctors 
whose posts have been exciuded from carning the benefits of private 
practice. Higher ellowances are edmissible to post-graduate physicians 
and surgeons and those possessing superior technical qualifications. 


Non-prectising ellowancc is also paid to the doctors of ‘he medical 
colleges. 


A branch of the Indian Medical Association was established in the 
district on May 28, 1912 with 150 members. The membership rose to 
421 in 1977, The main objects include the improving of methods of 
treatment by interchanging experience and-yiews, holding weekly clinical 
meetings, consolidating the unity and brotherhood of the members of 
the medice! profes:ion in the district, organising medicel relief work in 

“Limes of epidemics and other emergencies, looking after public health 
and sanitation and conducting publicity work omong the public regar- 
ding the national programme of family planning. 


Law 


The profession, as it obtains in Kanpur, attracts fresh law graduates, 
put some retired persons possessing a degree in law are also active in the 
professior, In 1971, there were. 1,340 jurists in the district. In Decem- 
ber, 1977, there were 17 judges, 18 munsifs and 18 magistrates. 
There is a district government counsel appointed by the State Govern- 
ment from among eligible legal practitioners for criminal, civil and re- 
venue work to represent the State or the Gaon Sabhasin court, To 
lighten their work some lawyers are appointed as panel lawyers and special 
counsels to conduct cases in lower criminal ccurts and sessions court. 


The tawyers of the district generally play an important role in the 
public life of the people, particularly in the educational, cultural end 
political spheres. The Majouity practise at the district headquarters, 
as most of the caseg lie in the courts located there. A few also practice at 
the tahsil headquarters, where subordinate courts have been est ablished. 


_ The Kanpui Bar Association was established in 1895 with an adhoc 
commitiee of management consisting ot 6memberr, It had 456 mem 
bers on roll in 1977, The main objects of the association are to create 
a feeling of brotherhood among the members, to maintain harmonious 
relations between the bench and the bar, to safeguard the civil liberties 
of the citizens and the interests of the legal profession and to offer sugges- 
tions for improvement in the administration of justice, 
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Engineering 


The engineers and allied workers of the digtrict have come tO aa- 
quire a significant role in the overall development of the ec?1omy of tha 
district ac in other districts of the State. Engiveering services in the 
district are represenicd mainly in fou: spheres, builaiag aid roads, 
irrigation, local self-government cnginering and electricity. They 
have separate divisions for survey, desigy atl consiruction. 


The number Of architects, enginsers, tecioologists and surveyors 
was 740 in 1971, and the enginceting techniciwus being 1,49). 


Arts 


The number Of artists, writers ard authors, ete., Was 1,605 in LOGI. 
Of these 123 were authors; 93 editors, jounarlists and related workers; 
542 vainters, decorators and coOmmerciala rtists; 51 sculptors aud model- 
ys; 48 actorsand releted workers; 408 musicians snd releted workees; 
807 dancers an] related workers; and 33 artists. writers ana rcleted 
workers. 


The number of artisty, writers:and authors, cte., wes 1,140 in 1971. 
Of these 70 were pots, authors, jouradlists and relatsd workers; 305 
sculptOrs, painters, photographerg aod ereative artists; oad 765 com- 
posers and performing artists. 


Domestic AnD PERSONAL SERVICES 
Domestic Servants 


Domestic servants coustilitts a fair proportion of the population 
of the district. They are not necessarily unskilled workers, but they 
get comparatively lower wages, SerViees rendered by domestics ser- 
vants aud cooks were cesily available in the past, most of these work rs 
living with their employers doing various kinds of iobs for them. ‘They 
cook their own focd scparetely in the rural areas, butin the urban areas 
thc y usually get their food from the family kitchen with theirpay im casn. 
As there is 101 much security in such private jobs, private servants 
and other workers of tho. categories have to remain unemployed quite 
often, This class of workers has started s-ecking and often also pro- 
curing jobs in institutions, both governmental and non-governmental, 
and mepy employers have now increased the wages of domestic workers 
and provide them with other types of facilitiesalso, In 1971, there were 
in the district, 2,850 cooks and related workers including 310 women. 


Barbers 


Ir 1971, the number of barbers hairdressers end related workers 
was 4,842, of whom 10 were women. Turban areas the hair-cutting 
shops are usually manned by more than one person, the Owners gene- 
rally employing paid workers. Some barbers attend to their customers 
ov roedsideé paymcnis 6rd seve expenditure on en catablishment. 
Barbers still pley a significant role in the life of the district, particularly 
thoss working in the villages. They still perform certuin customary 
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duties on special occasions, such as mundan (first hair-evtting ceremony 
of a child), marriage and certein last rites, ete., of their patrons, in 
addition to regular services. Their perticivation in extra-professional 
activities is, however, diminishing. 


Washermen 


The growing popularity of synthctic fabrics has adversely affected 
the economic activity of the traditional Dhobi but has brought pros- 
perity to dry-cleaners and people who iron clothes. Conscquently 
washermen have been forced to take up other jobs resulting in a sub- 
stanial decrease in their member. . 


The number Of laundeiers, dry-cleaners and pressors was 4,829 in 
1971 wh'ch jneluded 641 women. 


Tailors 


The tailors of the district employ a rumber of workers on daily or 
monthly weges Yor stitching aid sundry other allied jobs, though 
good tailors usually do the cuttingwesk themselves. Jn the rural areas 
the entire work including cutting and-stitcbing is generally done by 
a single individual. Kurtas.(loose sbirls) shirts and pyjamas contirue 
to be the chief items of tailored dress 1. riral areas, where the women- 
folk hardly find time to sew their own or their children’s garments. 


The number of tailors, dressmakers ¢nd related workers was 15,245 
in 1971, which included 324 women. 


OTHER OccUPATIONS 


Among thoge pursuing certain other Occupations in the district in 
1971, were 52.5638 merchants , shopkcepers wholesale and retail tra- 
ders; 18,657 salesmen, shop assistants and related workers; 2,295 tea 
stall and restaurant keepers; 2,850 cooks, waiters and related workers; 
825 tobacco preparers and tobacco-products makers; 8,860 shoemakers 
and leather gOods makers; 7,600 blacksmiths; and 95 stone cutters and 
carvers, 


CHAPTER Ix 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 


LivELtmoop Patrrern 
Workers and Non-workers 


The percentage of workers and non-workers of the entire population 
in the district in 1971 was 29.8 and 70.7 respectively, the cOrrespond- 
ing figures of the State being 32.1 and 67.9 respectively. The com- 
bined population of cultivators and agricultural labourers wag 50.9 per 
cent, The percentage of those occupied in household industries and 
other manufacturing concerns was 17.2, followed by the percentage of 
those in other services which was 16.1, trade and commerce accounted 
for 10.8 per cent and workers engaged in transport, storage and com- 
munication, 4.0 per cent. The percentage of workers in the rest of 
the occupations in the remaining was 1.5. 


The percentage Of workers and non-workers to the total rural popu- 
lation (17,183,901 persons) was 29.2 and 70.8 respectively in 1971, The 
corresponding figures for the urban.arcas were 29.6 and 70.4 per cent 
respectively. Of a total of5,00,919 workers in the rural areas, in 
1971, cultivators and agricultural labourers comprised 80.9 per cent 
and workers engaged in non-agricultural activities, 13.1 per cent. As 
usual non-agricultural workers predominated in the urban areas, the 
percentage Of agricultural workers being 5.4, Non-agricultural occu- 
pations in the urban areas in Order of importance were household in- 
-dustries and other types Of manufacturing concerns, in which the per- 
centage of workers was 83.5, in other services it was 81.1 in trade and 
commerce 21.1 and in transport 9. 


The comparative data of workers and non-workers for the years 
1961 and 1971 are as given below ;: 


re nr ee ae nee ee ne te tee me ae 


Percentage of workers to total population 











Total —— th Ne are ee 
Year Total number of Agricultural Non- Total number of workers 
population = workers workers agricultural —— —— —— poner 
workers District Uttar 
Pradesh 
1961 28,81,853 8,05,374, 16.9 16.9 88.8 89,1 
1971 29,96,282 8,80,168 15.0 14,8 29.8 80.8 





oe ti ee rt ee i nee ek ae ene ee ae te ee ee 
—— 


The above mentioned statement reveals a declining trend in the 
working population, which in turn shows unemployment even in the 
category of the employed in 1961. This anomaly is largely due to the 
change in the definition of ‘workers’ in the census of 1971. In the 1961 
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census, the definition of a worker included a large number of such per- 
sons in the category of workers who worked even for only an hour a 
day and even, if his or her economic contribution was marginal, Con- 
scquently, a Woman whosc time Was basically utiliscd in household cho- 
res and who only carried food to the field for the workers was considered 
economically active, In contrast, the census of 1971 defincd a person as 
a worker only if his main activity Was participation in any productive 
work, physical or mental. Asaresult, aman or a woman engaged 
primarily in domestic dutics, such as cooking or performing other 
household functions, or a boy or a girl primarily a student attending an 
institution, would not be treated as a worker even if a hand had been 
lent in the economic activity of the family. 


At the 1971 census, workers were classified in nine major categories, 
the basis of the classification being those economic activities which were 
similar in respect of process raw matericis and products. The relevant 
data regarding these nine categories of workers are as follows : 


ph a ie tee ae yee ee ne crate 





Total Percen- ‘Pereen- 
Category number of ~ -Male Female tage of _—_— tage of 
workers. total total 


workers population 


ie te eet tert eg mee et es et ie eer en ee eee 





Cultivator 3,838,553. 3;26,20-4 7 349 37.9 11.1 
Agricultural labourer 1,14,997 1,006,489 14,508 13.0 3,9 
Live-stock development, 5,048 4,842 206 0 6 0.1 


forestry, fishing, hunting, 
plantation, development, orchard 
development and allied activitios 


Mining and quarrying 222 213 9 0.1 0.1 


Manufacturing, processing, 
servicing and repairing 


(a) Household industry 27 622 26,508 1,119 $1 0,9 
£(b) Non-houschold 1,24,290 1,22,429 1,861 14,1 4.1 
industry 
Construction 6,866 6,780 86 0.8 0.2 
Trade and Co. nmerce 90,3894 88,944 1,450 10 .8 8.0 
Transport, storage and 35,844, 35,122 222 4.0 1.1 
communicatious 
Other services 1,41,882 1,380,408 11,429 16.1 4.8 
Total number of workers 8,80,168 841,929 38,289 100 29 8 
Non-workers 21,16,064 811,565 13,04,499 — 70.7 
Total population 29,096,282 16,548,464 13,4%,7 38, — 100 .0 


All the non-workers were brought under a single class for the pur- 
pose of this classifica.ion, although they were catcgorised in the census 
as follows ; 
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(a) Full-time students 

(b) Those attending to household dutics 

(c) Dependants and infants 

(d) Retired persons and rentiers 

(e) Persons of independent means 

(f) Beggars and vagrants 

(g) Inmates of penal, mental and charitable institutions 
(h) Others 


GEeNnERAY. Lever Ov Prices AND WaceEs 
Prices 


Necoads of prices of the principal food-grains are available from 
1814 onwards, The rates are availabie for all the years till 1861 but 
are only these for the-time of harvest and noi for the wholy year-nor for 
retail transactions in the bazars so to arrive af the actual average price 
current becomes a mavter Of speculation, From 1816 to 1825 the average 
price of wheat was 29.24, of jowar 44.45 and of bajra 48.65 secrs to the 
rupee.In the following accade (1826-1835) the harvest rales Were $2.58 
for wheat, 42.63 for jowar and 42.6 seers for bajra, although at Kanpur 
itself wheat fetched 26.29, while barley and gram werc 88.65 and 83.88 
seers respectively. The averages of the-next ten years (1836-1845) sre 
not true because of the famine .o\ 1837 (and can thercfore be omitted) 
those fcr the remaining 9 years being 30.78 seers for Wheat, 42,02 for jowar 
and 89.52 bajra while the cityrates Were 28.99 seer of wheat, 33.16 of bar. 
ley and 29.19 of gram. Till then there was no perceptible rise in Prices 
butas a period of great plenty followed, ihc rates for 1850 and for the next 
year became ihe lowest on record, From 1846 to 1855, the averages were 
39.05 seers Of wheat, 61.45 of jowar and 58.93 seers of bajra for the rupee, 
From 1857 onwards, there was. series Of bad years and indifferent har- 
vests, thougl. the introduction of the railways, and the stimulus given to 
trade bythem had as amel tiorating effect. From 1861 onwards, the rates 
given inthe official returns, refer to retail transaction, so that the actual 
rise Wag nol as great as iv appeared) ati first sight. For the ten years 
ending with 1865, the average for the lirst haif of the decade were 25,91 
seers per rupee for wheat 32.32 for jowar and 83.72 or bajra, while in, 
the second half barle ysold at 30.7and gram at 25.45 seers, ‘Then, followed 
more bad harvests and a further development of the export trade, the 
averages from 1866 to 1875 being 17.17 seersof wheat, 24.51 of jowar, 
22.24 of bajra, 24.97 of barley and 22.44 of gram, In spite cf the general 
famine of 1877-78 the upward tendency appears to have been checked 
and after the recovery from that calamity, prices ruled lower, the rates 
for the decade ending in 1885 being 19,71 seers of wheat, 26.99 of jowar, 
25.01 of bajra, 27.88 of bailey and 24.19 of gram for th rupee, 
But in all the districts of the State the year 1886 ma:ked anew departure 
in the history of prices, Silver had depreciated in value, the railway. 
were being exiended in all directions and the export trade wag eXpand- 
ing noticeably. Ci.nsequently the price of agricultural produce Became 
gicatly enhenecd. A cycle of unfavourable seasons set in about 1891, 
the population was increasing at an unprecedented rate and the supply 
of food was running short. From 1896 to 1895, the averages were 15,9 

seers of wheat for the rupee, 21.29 of jowar, 20.08 ofbajra, 22.16 of barley 
and 22.29 0f gram, Then occurred the famine f 1897 and by the turn 
of the century, widespread scarcity prevoiled in central and Southern 
India which affected the prices in northern India andso in the district 
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‘also. Money was cheaper than before and those farmers who secured a crop 
raped a golden harvest. Though the beginning of the new century us- 
hered in a period of great agricultural prosperity and the markets became 
easier, the rates did notshowany sign of a return to the Jevelof those 
prevailing before 1886, For the ten yearsending with 1905, the averages 
were 12.65 scers Of wheat, 20.74 of jowar, 19.55 of bajra, 19.26 of barley 
and 17.42 seers Of gram for the rupee. : 


The improvement of communications and the more rapid and more 
cheaper means Of transport evailable about 1900 through the extension 
of the railways, coupled with the world-wide demand for wheat, made 
its price independent of that obtaining in the district, as it was no longer 
governed by the success Or failure of the Rabi crop in the district but 
by the abundance or deticicncy ot the wheat he rvest of the entire co untry, 


In 1911, there waa a rise in prices, the averages bzing 10,36 seers of 
wheat, 14.85 of gram, 16.85 of barley, 17.02 of jowar and 15.89 of bajra 
for a rupee. 


With the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, aseriesof changes 
in prices, including a considerable-rise in the cost of food-grains, was 
witnessed in the succeeding years. As cOmpared with that of 1911, the 
price level in the district was higher by 81 per cent in 1916 and by 94 
per cent in 1928. 


A world-wide economic depression started in 1980 and continued, 
but with greater severity, in the years that followed. Consequently 
from 1930-31, the rates registcred a downward trend and the price level 
in 1984 went down by about 91 per cent and 28 per cent as compared 
with that of 1928 and 1916 respectively, Prices began rising after 1984 
and by 1989 they registered 1 rise of nearly 28 percent over those pre- 
valent in 19384, 


After the outbreak of the Second World War in 1989, there was a 
steep rise in prices, largely due to speculation and profiteering. Other 
factors, like the holding back of stocks in anticipation of further 
shortage, contributed in no small measure to the advancing of the 
prices to a high level. At the beginning of 1940, price contre] 
measures, Which had been put into operation on the outbreak of the 
war, Were vigorously enforced by the district authovities. 


A district advisory committee was formad in 1942 to finu out Ways 
and meens of easing the situation. The price control measures that ob- 
tained were carefully enforced and included the fixation of prices, the 
launching of prosecutions to check profiteering and the licensing of 
food.grain traders. In spite. this prices continued to go up and in 1944 
they registered a rise of 209 per cert over those of 1989, 


As the effecuive control of orics was not possible without a corres: 
pondirg check on supplies, in January, 1943, partial retioning was in- 
troduced,when wheet, rice and certein coarse grains were made available 
at controlled rates in goverrment shops which catered to 25 Per cent 
of the population, generelly comprising the poorer sectiors. Having 
failed Ww achieve the desired results, this partial rationing was convertcd 
into tote] retioning in 1945, which meant the closing down of the open 
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market and irstituting rationing for every one. This system remained 
in force for neraly three years, being discontinued about May, 1948. After 
its abolition, prices started going down but the basic overall shortage 
reasserted itselt and they soon assumed an upward trend. To obviate 
the markets from poing out of control, definite steps were taken to arrest 
the rise in prices. People also demanded the restitution of rationing and 
controls, The government took immediate steps and total retionning 
was reimvosed in the State and so iv the district as well, about the middle 
of 1949, this position continued till June, 1952, when open markets were 
restored to but the is ue of food-grains to ration-card ho}ders coniinued. 
Restrictions on the movement Of food-greirs within the State wore also 
withdrawn and procurement was suspended but food-grains continued 
to beissued by government shopsit. the district, as eisewhere, to arrest the 
rising ticn? in prices. In August, 7955, the prices per kg. in the district 
were about. Re 0,86 for wheat, Reo.23 for gram, Re 0.18 for jowar and Re 
0.48 for rice, The normal forces of demand and supply orcs agoin = star 
ted adjusting the prices. Neither war the cultivator sure of gstting @ 
fixed minimum price for his produce nor was the trader arsared of his 
commission, 111954, this unce rtvinty leavoa decline inprices, which 
further fell still further in 1955, a country-wide trend, which required 
to be checked to stabilize the ccOnomy and sustain the growth of agr - 
culture, The government, therefore, took certain measures in 1954 to 
support agricultura: prices and the resulis wer conducive to production. 
The prices of wheat, gram ond rice from 1951 to 1960 were as follows : 


ee es ae ee Se ao 


Year (D i Frices (per quintal in Rs) 
ear (December Bah otc ee ee LAE re ee ee 
Wheat Gram Rice 


1951 4135 84.290 68.59 
1952 45.71 50.48 1.48 
hay 50.438 85.71 57.14 
ann 35.66 18.59 58.66 
1955 37.85 23.76 4.85 
nee!) 42.87 37.35 53.58 
1957 4:3 .97 2) 55 61.24 
ee 63.30 51.96 57.15 
18s — B2 37 _ 

ze? 46.35 40.88 53.58 





eet re ae a ee re ee ee ee —-— - - 


After this, the prices began to show av upward trend which coni- 
nued, The prices prevé iling iv the cistrict between 1961 and 1970 are 
given below : 


Prices (per quintal in Rs) 





Year (December) ot sa gk et 
Wheat Gram Rice 

1961 45 .12 37 .27 50 .43 
1962 88 .98 40 .88 53.58 
1968 51.95 50 .42 61.25 
1964 90 .25 79 94 63.51 
1965 77 04 68 .59 — 
1966 —_ 90 .25 = 
1967 —_ 137 .18 = 
1968 71.45 81 .65 155 .88 
1968 85 .75 111 .19 105 .53 


1970 72.60 80 .69 104 .49 


et erng te me cape me epee mere ee a Se ee ee 
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The following statemert gives the average retail prices of ceftain 
commodities in 1974, 1975,-1976 and 1977 : 





Commodity Up it oe oo we fe 2 ah eo es 
at ete op a dech nce ibe gta ee ee 
Wheat Por kg. 1.79 1.58 1,12 1.34 
Rice Por kg. 2.08 2.23 1,90 1.98 
Barley Per kg. 1.48 1.12 0.76 1.06 
Gram Per kg. 2.37 2.04 1.48 1.72 
Jaggery Per kg. 1.76 2.06 2.03 1,85 
Sugar Per kg. 4,52 4.62 4.63 4.18 
Ghee (deshi) Per kg 21.11 22.34 22 72 28 25 
Mustard oil Per kg. 9.84 6.29 5.98 10.56 
Firewood Per quintal ie _ 24.0) 27 83 
Kerosene oil Per litre air — 1.85 1.84 


Be ey yy ger 
—— « Pe re me re ot ng ete tf re te 


Wa ses 


There has been » merked inercase in the remuneration of labour, 
from 1876 to 1885, The average rates were Rs 3.82 por month for an 
udskilled labourer and Rs 7.58 for un Ordinary artisan. In the following 
decade, the rise in wages was as nerked as that in prices, the averé ge rates 
being Rs 4.15 ior the former and Rs 9.27 for the latter while for the ten 
years ending with 1905 the rateg Were Rs 4.7 and Rs 9,81, those of the 
year 1907 being Rs 5.72 and Rs-11.88 respectively. 


The first we ge cettsus wes cérried out in the State in 1906. The 
results Of the survey made at that time and in certain succecding yeers 
are tabulated below : 





ar aa fin: SME Sahm S38 Sa . SE ee eee i 

Year Pana A sistas Maal pee =—s 
Unskilled labour Skilled worker 

a ee 
1906 0.12 0.27 
1911 0.12 0.31 
1916 0.14 0.45 
1928 : 0.25 1,02 
1934 0.15 0.57 
1939 0.18 0.57 
1944 0.39 1,50 


op a RC CE Sa SF TST IE EY 
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As a result of the First World War, there occurred a marked all- 
round rise in wages (which was noticed in the wage census of 1928), The 
fall of wages in 1930 and later yeats, was due to ihe world-wide economic 
depression, which was reflected in the wage census of 1934. After 
this, wages hegan to rise and by 1944 those for unskilled and skilled 
labour recorded a steep rise which was at tributed to the rise in prices 
hecause of the repercussions of the Sccond Worls War (1989—J945), 
After this, wages did not come down and contirued to move upwerds. 


Tv urban arees, in the district a5 well, wages also went up end they 
were slightly higher than tho«e in the 1ural areas, The wages moved for an 
adjustment but they did not come down and continued to go upwards. 


Ir 1950, the daily wages of a skilled worker were Rs 1,00 and of an 
unskilled worker Rs 0.50. In 1955 they rose to Rs 2.50 and Rs 1.25 
in 1960 to Rs 4,00 and Rs 2.00 and in 1963 to Rs 6,00 and Rs 3.00 
respectively. 


The following statement mentions the wages of upskilled and skt- 
Ned workers for 1970, 1974 and 1977: 


oo 








oa Wages ( in Rs) per day 


Year a et er nt nett 





en RED Aa an meee 


1970 3.50 8,00 
1974, 5.00 10.00 
1977 6.00 12,00 


In 1977, wages for various agricultural occupations such as wecding, 
reaping, ploughing, etc., were about Rs 5. per day for eight working 
hours. 


The approximate average paid to the worker: in the city, in 1977, 
for certain Occup? tions were as follows ; 





earns fone em 








satan nederdel ome 


_Oceupation. : Unit of quotation Wages (in Rs) - 
2 3 

Gardener —~—~—~s@Per month (whole timey——SC~*~S~S«S OD 
Per mouth (part time) 50 .00 

Chowkidar Per month 250 .00 
Wood-cutter Per 40 kg, of wood turned into fuel 1,00 
Porter Per 40 kg. of load carricd for about a km. 0 50 
Casual labourer Por day 6 .00 
Domestic servant Per month without food 100 ,00 
Per month with food 50.00 

Carpenter Per day 12.00 


[Continued ; 
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eats : aeons aes, sie chee So oy mets ache —_—— 








I 2 3 
AT ECE ee ERICH Le SA A a ee a aah sien Wy Gace gens walt etl soared caren d ss 
Tailor Per man’s cotton shirt (long sleeves) 5.00 

Per women’s cotton shirt (short slecves) 3.00 
Per woollen suit 128,00 
Midwife Assisting at delivery (boy) As settled between 
family and mid- 
wife 
Assisting at delivery (girl) As settled between 
family and mid- 
wife 
Barber Per shave 0.50 
Per huir-cut 1 25 
Scavenger Per month for a house with one 5,00 
latrine for one cleaning per day 
Motor-driver Per month Between 850-~400 
Truck-driver Per month Between 850-400 


——$—$—— 








GEvERAL Leven Or EmMpLoyMENT 


Employment Trends 


Large numbers of persons have been employed in the public sector, 
as compared to the private sector, The numberof private establishments, 
in the district is large. There Were 2,003 establishments in the district 
in 1977 of which 76,7 per cent. were private and 23.8, per cent public 
sector establishments. Private-establishments provided employment 
to 48.7 per cent of the total number of persors employed in the district 
in 1977. ‘Yhe public sector establishments, provided employment 
to 56.8 per cent. The following statements gives the number of 
persons employed in the district from 1971 to 1977 ; 





— ae. ee crv et ee ea ee it 








No. of establishments No, of employees 
Year a oe pa nee ee ee rae ec oes 
Private Public Total Private Public Total 
sector sector sector sector 
Ot ee ee ee de ee ae ee ee ee Oe ey 
1971 5,857 1,826 7,183 8,'78,927 4,44,556 8,23,483 
1972 5,982 1,381 7,818 3,90,504 4,54,151 8,44,655 
1978 5,988 1,498 7,486 3,79, 971 4,973,279 858,250 
1974 6,047 1,556 7,603 3,68,001 4,797,026 8,45,027 
1975 6,146 1,612 7,758 8,62,157 4,80,700  8,42,857 
1976 1,547 488 1,986 91,366 1,213,707 2,138,073 
1977 1,585 468 2,003 96,854 1,22,607 4,19,461 


The categories of Work and the number of employees engaged in 
1976 and 1977 are set out in the following table ; 
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A further anglysis oi the number of employees it: the public sector 
(government, quasi-government and local bodies) is given below : 











No. of reporting Number of employees 
Type of establishments - 1976 1977 
establishment —--—---—~——-——— —————-— —~—-— —-—-_. 





1976 1977 Men Women Total Men Women Total 


Central 

Government 83. 81 44,128 845 45,073 44,159 979 45,188 
State 

Government 150 159 arya y 4,542 82,279 27,129 4,466 31,505 
Quasi-govetn= 

ment 

(Central) 186 165 33,177 590) 33,767 19,415 448 19,859 
Quasi 

government 

(State) _ 43 _ — _ 14,804, 209 = =15,013 
Local bodies 20 20 8,148 2,540 10,688 8,460 2,542 11,002 





Employment of Women 


The following statement gives the number cf women workers 
employed in the private and publie sectors of the district during the 
quarter. crding with December, 1977 : 


a a 


Number of reporting establishments 2,008 
Number of women employees in publie sector 8,630 
Number of women employees in private sector 4,588 
Total number of women employees 18,172 


Percentage of women employees in private sector of total employees in 
private sector 4.7 


Percentage of women employees in public sector of total employees in 
public sector 7.0 


de te ret tere ee ee na mete meee ee EP MS ns ae ge ee gee i ee a z: 


The proportion of women workers in education services was 35,1 
per cert, in medical and public health, 80.9 per cent, the remainin @ 
being in other services. 


Employment Trends 


The educational qualifications of candidates registered with the 
cmployment «xchange of the district in the year ending with December, 
1977 were as under : 


Educational qualification Men Women Tota] 
High school and intermediate 16,668 7 2,470 19138. 
Graduate , 7,729 1,495 9,224, 


Post-graduate = 693 367 1,060 


et a et ee te ee 
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“In addition, a large numbcr of persorg who were educated 
but had not passed the high schooi stage, were also registered with the 
employment exchange in the year ending in December, 1977 : 








Category Men Women Total 

Illiterate 87,478 1,126 88,604 
Literate 502 274, 776 
Middle school pass 7,463 B52 7,815 


7 pe ee te ee eee ee ee ee 


The following statcment gives au occupational analysis of employ- 
men. seckcis on the ‘live’ register of the employment exchange as in 
December, 1977 : 





Type of establishment Men Women Total 

Technical 1,626 281 1,907 
Professional 1,894 1,705 8,599 
Administrative and managerial 14 = 14 
Clerical 8,989 411 4,400 
Business administration 12 _ 12 
Farming, fishing, etc. 2,862 901 8,268 
Social work 108 — 108 
Production and transport 18,191 285 13,426 
Labour 9,096 2 9,098 


i rt ns ee ee eR dc a gt 


In December, 1977, the job requirements for various e. tablishments 
were far short of the supply of candidates, 18,468 posts being noti- 
fied by the employment exchange as indicated in the following state- 
ment : 


a a cas eR es rs meee: wee capes fey ee med Pepe ane area 


Number 

Employer of 
vacancies 

notified 
Central Government 2,095 
State Government 993 
Quasi-government/local bodies 1,394} 
Private sector 9,051 


a a ae i i a a a rn a er tn 


Total 13,468 


a ng i i ete ee em a rn wre ere ee ee nie cee ee 
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There was a shortage of trained nurses, midwives, trained pharma- 
cists, stenographcrs (for Hindi and English) fast typists (for English and 
Hindi), trained science teachers, X-ray technicians and highly skilled 
techvicians. Educated persons with no previous experience seeking 
white-coloured jobs and unskilled manual workers were surplus. 


Employment Exchange 


Employment exchanges were set up by the Government of India 
im 1945 for resettlement of ex-servicemen of the defence forces. After 
Independence, the functions of these employment exchanges have been 
widened to render assistance to the unemployed persons as well as to 
the employers of the district, in finding suitable jobs and suitable can- 
didates for jobs respectively, There are four zonal offices of the em- 
ployment exchange in Kanpur which provide the facility of registration, 


The following statement gives an idea of the assistance rendered 
by the employment exchange at Kanpur between 1972 and 1977 : 


A 
ee eee ee tne ae _ -_— wee ee ee ee 





Vacancies noti- | Number.of per- Number on Number of 
Year fied by em- sons registered live registered persons pro- 
ployers for employment vided with 
employment 
i me a i tn er en phe re a ee 
1 2 3 4 5 
1972 19,662 1,12,012 1,24,963 16,169 
1973 15,709 89,125 1,02,798 12,788 
1974 14,589 87,546 93,321 12,086 
1975 14,368 96,316 1,02,926 13,807 
1976 17,259 1,438,847 1,209,074 13,7 99 
1977 18,461 1,60,667 1,62,444 10,965 





During the Second Five-year Plan period (1956 --61),the functions 
of employment exchanges increascd and some new schemes were intro- 
duced, 0} which a brief eccount is given below. 


Under the employment market information scheme, an intensive 
study is snade periodically of the public end private sectors’ establish« 
ments in the district. It covers informatior. regarding the number of 
persons employed, number cf vacancies created snd the types of 
employment for which the supply of qualified candidates is inadequate, 
The dats collected enables the cmployment exchange to prepare an 
estimate in advance of the man power needs of the district. 


A vocational guidance unit, also sct up in the employment exchange, 
provides guidance to employment seekers end offers specialised assistance 
in psychological and aptitude testing after assessing the qualities and 
interests of registered candidates to whom books, pamphicts, and other 
useful literature are made available to guide them in matters regardirg 
job opportunitis. 
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In 1977 the exchange conducted 235 group discussions in which 
5,752 candidates participated. It offered guidance infcrmation, cte., 
to 1,498 persons of whom 65 were ex-servicemen of the defence services, 
The. rumber of persons who made use of the career-information room 
of the exchange was 3,545. 


The regional employment exchange, Kanpur bas aiso been admi- 
nistering a ‘Pool and Decasualisation scheme’ since 1950, which operetes 
to control and regulate the hevy turnover in the important textile and 
eather industrial concerns iv the district. It aims at checking the 
gate recruitment system which developed several corrupt practices and 
avoidable wastage of man-days. It notificd 8,268 vacancies and 6,913 
persons were provided with employment in 1977. 


The following specialised organisations have also come inte eXis- 
tance under the National Service Plaruing Organisation ; 


A regional employmer t development. office studies and surveys the 
manpower utilized in the Kanpur and Jhansi industries and ensures 
that the Employment Exchange Act, 1959, is followed by public and 
pr.vate entrepreneurs. 


A cosching-cum-guidanee for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes provides vocational guidénce for candidates of these classes and 
they are train.d to sit for competitive examinations. 


A special feature which Korpur has is an independent sp-cial ex- 
change for the resettlement of physically handicapped persons. Its 
main objcet is to provide jobs for the blind; deaf, dumb and other handi- 
capped persons according to their qualifications and ability. 


A university employment informaion aud advice centre is also lo- 
cated i the Kanpur University campus, which gives voc»tional guidaece 
and advice to students of the university and its affiliated colleges. 


National Puhannina And ComMmMuNIty DEVELOPMENT 


The subject cy national planning and rural development in the 
country, and hence in the district, reccived little attention under — the 
British rule. The {ew steps that were taken to recondition the s.clo- 
econonuc life in the village, were mostly concili: tory in mature amd were 
on the whole, motivated by political expendicrey. They largely col- 
sisted Of improvement in sanitaion, expansion Of agriculture and 
extension of irrigational facilities. When the first national and popu- 
lar government came into office in some Statcs of the country in 1937, 
a scheme for rural developni rt wag initiated by it ana was adopted in 
certain Villages of the district. It was gradually expanded and a rural 
development association was formed at the district level which hada non- 
official chairman and the subdivisional magistrate as secretary. The 
function of the association was more or less advisory in nature and 
the subjects covered were rural hygiene, construction o! roads, eStab- 
lishment of libraries, construction of panchayat ghars, holding of 
night classes for adults and allied developmente| activities. With this 
government going out Of office in 1939, the rural development programme 
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suffered heavily. In 1946, the rural development department was 
merged in c0-operative development the rural development association 
being replaced by the district development association with a 
non-official as chairman and the district co-operative officer as secretary. 
In 1951, the district planning committee, with the district magisirate 
as chairman and the district planning officer as secretary, replaced the 
district development association. It had a number of subcommittecs 
tor the preparation and execution ot the Five-year plen schemes and 
projects, but its role continued to be advisory. The district was divided 
into development blocks which were the units of opzration for the 
implementation of the Plan programmes of each department, The 
implementation of the first Five-year Plan started from April, 1951, 
with the main objectives of raising the standard of living of the people 
and for providing opportunitics for a wider and more varied life, 
Efforts were, therefore made in the district io improve agriculture] 
practices and to develop the village community through national ex- 
tensive service schemes and the people’s pariicipetion in diffsrent acti- 
vities. Earthwork cf buildings and village roads, digging of soakage 
pits, ete., were done by voluntary labour (shramdun). Improved me- 
thods o1 agriculture and the use of compost were also iniroduced and 
tube-wells and other means of irrigation were augmented. 


Ghatampur and Amrodha (in tehsil Bhognipur; were the first com- 
munity development blocks of the district, both being opened ou Oct- 
obcr2,1954, In the First Five-ycai Plan period, two mere developmen! 
blccks were started at KaJyenpur and Akbarpur in tehsiis Kanpur an d 
Akbarpur respectively, More development blocks were opened in the 
Second, Third and Fourth Fivu-year Plap periods, le in sli -two im the 
Kanpur ‘wo in the Ghatamp ut, two in th: Bhogaip ur two the Akbar- 
pur, tour in the Derapur and four in the Bijhaur tahsils making a total 
uf 20 development blocky in the entire d'strict. 


The cope .f the Sccona Five-year Plan (1956-61) was extended 
to include industrilise tion, with stress on the devclopmentof hievy in- 
dustrie: and on the enlargemer,t of fhe scope of the publi¢ secter. The 
aim was to increase the national income and to reduce unemployment. 
In the ficld of agriculture, schemes relating to the Japancse method 
of paddy cultivation, U.P, method of wheat cultivation and ¢xpansion 
of iraining ir the use of agricultural implements aud ot chemical aud 
green manures, were taker up. 


in 1957, the Antarim Zila Parishad , the prcetwsor of the present 
Zila Parishad, was formed by amalgamating the district planuing com- 
mittee and the district board. For the co-ordinated execution of the 
different Plan schemes, the resources of agriculture, c0-opermives, 
animal husbandry, panchayat Raj and some other development depart- 
ments and crganisations werc pooled and put under the control of the 
district planning officer. 


During the Third Five-year Plan period (1961—-66) a three-uer 
structure of rural self-governing bodies was set up, to ensure the peoples 
participation in the successful implementation of the planning ana deve- 
lopment programmes, according to which the village panchayats tuuc- 
tion at the village level, the Kshctiza Samitis at the development block 
(Kshettra) level and the Zila Parishad at the district level, The func- 
tions of the Zila Parishad arc somewhat akin to those of the old district 
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board. They include the co-ordination of the activities of the vikas 
khands (deve lopment blocks), the implementation of inter-block schemes 
and the utilisation of funds allotted by the government for the purpos> 
agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, co-operation, village indus- 
tries, public health, education, construction and repairs of roads, bridges 
and ferries, cultural and recreational activities and the welfare of child- 
ren, womer and the youth of the areas. The Kshettra Samitiis respon- 
sible for carrying out all the development activities within a block, 
The block development officer is the executive officer of the Kshettra 
Samiti and looks after the development activities in his block. He 
is assisted by an assistant development officer for agriculture, animal 
husbandry, cO-Operalives, panchayats, ete. At the village level, 
there is a multipurpose worker designated Gram Sewak (village-level 
worker) to work for all the deveclopmert departments, The district: 
has 20 development blocks, some det: ils of whict being given below : 


Date of Popu- No, of No, of 
Name of block Tahsil inaugur- _—_ lation gaon nyaya 
ation in 1971 sabhas pancha- 
yats 

ar rr wee © y-) 7 a + 2 5 6 

Kalyanpur = —=—~=~*~*«é<@K atp””~~S*SSCSSSC72TOSS=C(“‘“_ SSS 
Sarsaul do 1.4.62 93,881 71 10 
Bidhnu do 2.10.72 84,504 67 10 
Ghatampur Ghatampur 2,10.54 1,22,469 o4 12 
Patara do 1.10.60 84,986 62 7 
Bhitrigaon do 1.472 1,04,107 96 12 
Amrodha Bhognipur 2.10.54 95,003 87 10 
Rajpur do 1.10.59 82,588 78 10 
Malasa do 1.4.72 86,482 90 10 
Akbarpur Akbarpur 26.1.56 93,617 77 9 
Maitha do 1.4,62 95,395 86 10 
Sarwan Khera do 2.10.72 89,149 63 9 
Derapur Derapur 1.7,57 70,768 72 10 
Rasulabad do 1.7.57 85,639 68 10 
Jhinjak do 1.10.62 81,406 61 9 
Sandalpur do : 14,72 67,615 68 10 
Rilhaur Rilhaur 1.4.63 92,272 75 10 
Chaubepur do 1.4.58 66,148 70 9 
Kakwan do 2.5.56 76,141 71 9 


Sheorajpur do 2.10.72 69,528 79 i) 
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The Third Five-year Plan (1961-66), unlike the previous ones, aimed 
mainly at reducing the disparity in economic and social life of the 
people and giving a mivimum level of living to every family. The 
programme of introducing intensive methods of cultivation, leading to - 
a self-reliant and self-generating economy, was taken up in the district 
as Well. Some special schemes such as those related to the introduc- 
tion of improved variety of seeds, particularly of dwarf variety and crop 
protection measures were also taken in hand. In 1962, the economy 
of the country was so strained that the process of planning and develop- 
ment slowed down considerably during this Plan period. 


The next three years (from April, 1966, to March, 1969) did not 
form of the next Five-year Plan, Yearly Plans for these threc years 
were, therefore, formulated with the following broad objectives : 


(i) 8 growth rate of 5 per cent in the agricultural sector and 
8 to 10 per cent in industry = 


(#7) an annual growth rate of 6.3 per cent in production of 
food-grains to achieve self sufficiency 


(ii?) maximisation.of emplcyment opportunities 


(iv) redressing Of imbalances arising from a high rate of 
population growth and adequate expansion in agricultural pro- 
duction by reducing the fertility rate to 25 per thousand in 
the shortest: possible time 


The Fourth Five-year Plan (1969-74) defined more precisely the 
wider and deeper social values 50 that the structure of socio-economic 
relations jn the country could be so planned as to result not only in an 
appreciable increase in the national income and in employment but also 
in greater equality in incomes and wealth, It sought to enlarge the in- 
come Of the rural population im each district of the country and to 
achieve self rcliance iv agriculture and industry, Consequently, small 
indusirial units were established in the distiict and facilities were expan- 
ded in respect Of sanitation, transport and health services, with special 
emphasis on improving the condition of the weaker sections of people 
and the grant of subsidies to then: for starting small crafts, 


The removal Of poverty and the attainment of economic sclf reliance 
have been defined to be the two basic objective of thc Fifth Five- 
year Plan (1974-—78) and the expansion of employment opporturities 
has also been giver, one of the highest priorities. 


The Five-year Plan programmes of the district are an integral part 
of the State Plans and broadly reflect the same priorities, The imple- 
mentation of various development Plan schemes bas to some extent 
helped in the growth of agricultural production, power generation 
aud consumption, industrial development, and irrigation and road 
transport, The planned efforts have also regulted in raising the standard 
of living of the people to some extent, providing bettcr wages and living 
conditions and helping the gencr»l economic growth of the district. 
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There has been a substantive rise in the production of food-grains 
as a result ot the adoption of modern inethods and scientific farming in 
the Plat. per.ods, In 1974, the district produced about 3,00,000 tonnes 
of food-grains and about 100 tonnes of non-food-crops, It is self-suffi- 
cient in the case of food-grains but the production of non-food-erops 
has gone down, Jn 1947, the length of metalled roads in the district 
was 410 km, which by 1978 had increased to about 81,884 km, The 
increese in metalled roads has eliminated to a great extent dust in the 
dry sesson and mud in the rainy season The type cf garments once 
used only in the urban areas has now found vogue in the villages and 
cloth made of chemical fibres mixed with cotton are popular and in 
use in all parts of the district. 


The infrastructure of the district has also been developed to some 
extent and the city area of Kanpur is now one of the most industrialised 
regions of the State. Rural industiral activity has as yet not followed 
suit and a vast rural area of the district is still industrially undeve- 
loped, A facter which has stood in the way of rapid economic progresg 
in the tremendous risc in the population which rose by 22.76 per cent 
in 1951—61 and 25.81 per cent in 1961—71, 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The district forms part of the Allahabad Division which consists 
of four other districts Allahabad, Etawah, Fatch pur and Farrukhabad, 
Yor th. execution of gencrai administration,the Division hag been placed 
under the charge of a commissioner, with headquarters at Allahabad, 
He is the connecting link between the State Government and the districts 
within his Division, As such he controls, guides and advises various 
district and regional level officers, is expected to sClve interdepartmenta] 
problems and to assess the workot the officers of the various departments, 
He also acts 9s an appellate authority hearing appeals and revisions: 

‘under the U.P, Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, and 

“a few other enactments such as the Arms Act,1959. He is the chairman 
of the regional transport authority and has extensive powers of super- 
vision Over the Zila Parishad and other local bodies of the district, 


District Subdivisions 


There are six subdivisions which form the administrative units 
ot the district Jor its revenue and criminal work, Koch subdivision hag 
its headquarters at a tahsii, 


District Staff 


The generel administration Of the district is vestea iv the district 
officer who is designated collector and district magistratc. He usually 
belongs to the cadre of the Indian Administrative Service. He commands 
both magisterial and revenue powers and is the nucieus of all govern- 
mental activities in the district. As colleetoy he is the chicf of the revenue 
administration and is responsible for the collection of land revenue and 
all other ducs recoversble as arrears of Jand revenuc. He is responsible 
for the correct maintenance of record-of-rights. It is his duty to main- 
tain the map and index of each village and to keep them up-to-date by 
recording changes. Whenever it is found that the existing records in*any 
area Neca © general reVision Or resurvey, it is placed under survey and 
record operations during which the coilector is appointed the reeord 
officer, Resumption and acquisition of Jond, implementation of land 
rcforms laws, rchabilitation of displaced persons and distribution of 
relict during natural calamities are some other subjects dealt with by him 
ag the principal revenue officer of the district. 


He is responsible for the effective execution of the consolidation of 
holdings programme ir the district. As ex-officio district deputy director 
(consolidation), he also supervises the work of consolidation and hears 
revisions under the U.P. Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1958. As district 
oflicer he is the chief officer to administer the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, and 
for this purpose he is assisted by the district stamp officer, who is_addi- 
tional district magistrate (finance and revenue). He is also in charge of 
the National Savings scheme in the district and looks after the work with 
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the help of three officers, known as district savings officers. He euper- 
vises the work of the district information officer who earzies out. the work 
of publicity of the development il schzmes andl programmys of the goverr- 
ment, He organises the cclebration of Children’s Day annually on 
November 14, when folk darezs and folk songs, buby shows, ete., are 
arranged and toys, milk, ctc., are distributed. Fle is the licetising autho- 
rity for pos:ession of fire-arms and ammunitior. He is alsu the licensing 
authority for entertainments shown within his jurisdiction. He is res- 
ponsible for the inforeement of the Entartair ment end Betting Tax and 
Rules. 


Besides his many-sided administrative activities, he also looks into 
the equitable distribution of food-grains and other essential commo- 
dities with the help of an addition l district mgistrate (civil supplias), 
He is also the exofficio district election offices ard the president of 
the district soldiers’, sailors’ and airmen’s bosrd, He is te exofficio 
marriage Officer within the district under rule 8 of the Special Morriage 
(U.P.) Rules, 1954, but to provide some relief to him one other marriage 
officer is also appointed for this work by the State Government. 


The district officcr is a permanent member of the district grain 
purchase committee. He is required to inspect the district jail at least 
once a month to look into the adminisiration of the jail, besides finding 
out the reasons of undue detention ot under-triel prisoners. 


The district officer also acts as the chief protocol officer in the dig. 
trict and makes arrangements for the visits of ministers, dignitaries and 
other eminent and important) persons. He also has certain powers 
in respect of utilization of government grants by the loeal bodies, 


In his capacity of district magistrate, he exercises the powers speci- 
fied under the Code cf Criminal Procedure and various special Acts. He 
is the highest authority responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
inthe district, {tis in this connection that he comes in direct contact 
with the police. Though the senior suprerintendent of police is not his 
subordinate, his position is secondary to that of the district Magistrate. 
Enforcemet.t of various laws, rules, regulations and miscellaneous 
government orders, prosecution Of criminal cases, release of prisoners, 
etc., are some of the other important duties assigned to him. 


In the sphere of plar.ning and developmental activities in the dis- 
trict, he acts as the prime supervisor and in this task he is assisted by the 
district development officer who jnitiates and integrates the planning 
activities of Various departments in the district, with the help and 
co-operation of the local officers controlling the departments concerned. 
The district magistrate looks after the day-to-aay working of the 
treasury Officers. The district officer is respongble for the admjn,s- 
trat.on of the excise department in the distr,et. For this work he is 
assisted by the distvict excise officer. ~ 


With the advent of th: conceptcta welfare state after Independence, 
tue district officer’s role assumed a now dimension, being called upon 
as he is to make the welfare of the people his prime purpose. 
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In the discharge of revenue and executive duties, he is assisted by five 
additional district magistretes city, rural, finance and revenue, civil 
dcfene>, and civil supplies, a city magistrate, five additional city 
magistrates, a settlement offierr (consolidation), a rent control and 
eviction officer and six subdivisional officers, cach stationed at the 
subdivisional headquarters, 


For purposes of revenue administration, each of ths six tahsils of 
Kanpur, Ghatampur, Bilhaur, Bhognipur, Derapur and Akbarpur, is in 
the immediate charge of a resident tahsildar who acts as a magistrate 
in addition to being an assistant collector and presides at his tahsil office 
and court. His main dutics include the collection of land revenue and 
cther government duces, maintenance of land records, deciding revenue 
cases and looking after the welfare of the p2ople. He is also called out 
for reliel duties at the time of nature) calamities. Each tahsildar is 
also a subtreasury officer and is in charge of the tahsil subtreasury. 
He is assisted by naib tabsildars, their nuuibsr bring as follows : six in 
Kanpur, three in Ghatampur, four in Bilhaur, three in Bhognipur, four 
in Dzrapur and three in Akbarpur. Thereare six registrar kanungos, one in 
cach tahsil and 24 supervisor kanungos in the district, four being p »sted in 
each tahsil. There are 490 lekhpals in the district. The registrar kanungo, 
who remains at the tahsil-office, is entrusted with the supervision 
and compilation of land records and connected work. His work is per- 
iodically checked by the Sadar kanungo and inspected by the naib tahsil- 
dar, tahsildar and subdivisional officer, The duties of the registrar 
kanungo mainly are the mointenance of accounts of lekhpals’ pay and 
allowances, correction of records in mutation cases, checking of lekhpat’s 
records, compilation ofcrop statistics, maintenance of lists of villages 
and groves exempted form the payment otJand revenue, maintenance of 
the register of property of the State Government as also the pr 2perty 
under the manegement of the State Government, the register of calami- 
ties, inventory Of survey instruments, village maps, etc., as also the 
majntenance Of all pensioners residing in the tahsil. The registrar 
kanungo also compiles arca-crop statistics based on the land 
records, At the sub level of the tahsil and parganas and the field offi- 
cials of the revenue department, there are supervisor kanungos and lekh- 
pais. Asupcervisor kanungo is in chaige of one or more praganas and his 
duties are confined mostly to the supervision of the land records work 
of 20 to 80 lehpals in his circle and the testing of their records and statis- 
tics, supervision over village maps, helping in local enquiries, attestation 
of documents under the tenancy laws and the disposal of undisputed 
eases Of succession, The lekhpal is the last link in the above-mentioned 
chain, The initial and spade work in respect of all the villages, as men- 
tioned above, is done by him. 


The senior superintendent of police heads the police organisation 
ofthe district. He is responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
and the efficiency and discipline of the police foree.. He is assisted by two 
superintendents of police (one in charge of the police-stations of the city 
circle and the Other for the police-stations of the rural areas), an assistanb 
superintendent, 10 deputy superintendents, a deputy superintendent 
(intelligence), a deputy superintendent (fire section), 14 inspectors in 
charge of the police-stations and 487 subinspectors, 
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Another important pillar of the administration is the judiciary of 
which the district judge is the head. His is the highest civil court in the 
district and is subject to the superintendence of the high court. He has 
administrative control over all the civil courts within the local limits of 
his jurisdiction. Ags sessions judge is the highest criminal court in the 
district, He can pass any punitive sentence under law, buta sentence 
of capital punishment is subject to the confirmation of the high court. 


The other courtso? Kenpur are those of 10 additional district judges, 
the judge, small causes, an additional judge, small cattses, 2 civil judges, 
2 additional civil judges, a chicf metropolitan magistrate, 4 chicf juilicial 
magistrate, 8 additional chief metropolitan magistrates, 2 metropolitan 
magistrates, 9 specie] meiropolitan magistrates, 2 special judicial ma-- 
gistrates, 2 munsifs and 1) additional munsifs. 


OTHER District LEvEL Orricers Or THE Strate GovERNMENT 


The following are some important State government functionaries 
who have the status of district level officcrs with headquarters in the 
district. 


Assistant director (tisheries) 

Assistant engineer (minor irrigation) 
Assistant registrer (cO-operative societies) 
Chief medical officer 

District agriculture officer 

District Basie Siksha officer 

District excise officcr 

District Harijan and social welfare officer 
District horticulture officer 

District industries officer 

District information offiecr 

District inspector of schools 

District live-stock officer 

District organisor, Pradeshik Vikas Dal 
District Panchayat Raj officer 

District savings officer 

District stitistics oflicer 

District supply officer 

Divisional forest oflicer 

Executive cugineer (canals) 

Executive enginecr (lift irrigation) 
Exeeutive cngineer (irrigation) 

Exceutive cngineer (public works department) 
Regional employment officer 

Sales Tox o fficer 

Soil conservation officer 

Superintendent, district jail 


The following State level ollicers who have jurisdiction all over the 
State of Uttar Pradesh, also have their headquarters at Kanpur : 


Chief inspector of factories cum chief inspector of boilers 


Director of industries cum-provincial textile controller 
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Labour commissioner 
Provincial iron and steel controller 


The district is also the regional headquariers of the assistant exa- 
miner, local fund accounts ana the regional employment officer. 


CENTRAL GovERNMENT OFFICES 


Income-tax—For income-tax purposes, the jurisdiction of the 
income-tax officer, Kanpur, extends to the districts of Hamirpur 
Jalaun and covers five wards. He functions under the vdiministeative 
control of an income-tax commissioner (with headquarters at Kanpur) 
who Ig assisted by six inspecting assistant commisiioners and two 
appeliate assistant commissioners, Thc income-tax department also 
deals with wealth tax, gift-tax and other taxes. 


Central Excise---For administrative purpose. the district is divided 
into two divisions---Kanpur I and Kanpur II, e#ch under an assistant 
collector, central excise. The jurisdiction of the assistant collector, 
Kanpur I, extends te the entire district, but that of Kanpur IT is 
confined to the corporation limits of the city of Kanpur. 


Kanpur is the headquarters of the regior.al provident fund commi- 
ssioner, Government of India. 


Ministry Or TRANSPORT AND CoMMUNICATIONS 


Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department- —Postal service in the 
district consists of three units—Kanpur head offiec, Kanpur city division 
and Kanpur (Muffasil) division. 


Kanpur head post-o/fice is a separate post unit. It is urder the 
charge of a postmaster. There are no post-offices under this unit. 


The Kanpur city division covers the corporation limits of the city 
of Kanpur. It is headed by a senior sitperintendent. The division has 
a head office, 79 town, sub-offices; three extra departmental sub-offices 
and five extra departmental branch offices. 


The Kanpur (Muffasil) division was ercated in 1978. It is manned 
by the superintendent (post offices) whos- jurisdiction extends over the 
entire district (except the city division and head office) and the districts 
of Unnao and Fatehpur. 


Ministry of Railways 


The Norihern Central and North-Eastern Railways traverse the 
district, the first two being broad gauge and the last metre gage tracks. 
The main line of the Northern Rvilway from Delhi to Mughal Serai (and 
onward to Howrah on the Eastern Railway) passes through the city 
of Kanpur. A branch line of the same connects it with Lucknow on the 
Amritsar-Mughal Sarai main lire. 


Kanpur is also connected with Jhansi and Banda by branch lines of 
the Central Railway. 


A branch line of the North-Eastern Railway connects it with 
Lucknow on one side avd Kasganj (in Etab district) and Agia Fort on 
the other. The administration of the railway stations is erried out by 
the station masters, who are assisted by a number of assistant station 
masters and other staff. 


CHAPTER XI 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Lanp REvENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal History 


It is quite likely that in ancient times, the general pattern of the 
revenue administration of the region covered by the present district 
of Kanpur, which formed part of South Panchala, conformed to the 
prevailing Jand revenue system in the othcr parts of the country. The 
immediate ruler was_ the owner of all the land and the subjects paid to 
him a portion of their produce as tribut: in cash orkind in return for pro- 
tecting their life and property. The king’s share varied from one-sixth 
to one-third of the produce in different periods. The Smritis (law books) 
prescribed it as one-sixth. Besides this regylar payment (as referred 
to by Panini) therc were payments of various cesses to meet certain 
emergent expenditure on special occasions, 


The system continued with minor variations, such as the collection 
of land revenue partly in cash,-even under, the early Muslim rulers. 


During the reigr. of Ala-ud-din Khalji (1296-1816) the revenue system 
of his kingdom, in which this distriet lay, was reorganised. He fixed the 
land revenue, the main source of the State income, at one-half of the 
agricultural producc. Land was surveyed and duly ass2ss2d, the method 
of assessment being based on the measurement of the holdings and the 
standard yields. Land revenue Was realised not in cash but in kind, 
No imporant modifications appear to have taken place in the revenue 
administration till the reign of Sher Shah Suri (1540-1545) who introduced 
many important reforms. After a cazeful survey of the land, he 
settled the Jand revenue direct with the cultivators, the State demand 
being fixed at one-fourth or ons-third of the average produce, payable 
either in kindorin cash. The rights of the tenants were recognised and 
the liabilities of each were clearly definea in the kabuliyat (deed of agree- 
ment). Remissions of rents; w.sre madz and probably loans were 
advanced to the tenants in case of damage to crops caused by the 
cncampment of soldiers or the insufficiency of rain. 


The system was developed and elabc1sted during Akbai’s time by 
Todar Mal, his revenue minister. He organised the revenue system on 
a more purposeful] and equitable basis. The empire was divided into a 
number of subahs (provinecs)each into a number of sirkars end eack sirkar 
into a number of mahals (revenue units). ‘The present district of Kanpur, 
as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, was included partly in the sirkarg of 
Kannauj and Kalpi (in_ the suéah of Agra) and partly of Kara (in the 
subah of Allahabad). The revenue collecting officers were appointed 
on fixed allowances. 
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The following Table gives some details of cultivatior and revenue 
assesscd in cach mahai during the days of Akbar : 





Revenue assessed 


Mahal Bighas under in dams (one dam 
cultivation one fortieth of a 
rupee) 

Ghatampur 73,876 36,687,564 
Jajmau 62,195 31,06,346 
Majhawan 26,980 18,238,889 
Mchsinpur 13,181 6,00,586 
Derapur 1,038,085 17,60,750 
Bilaspur 1,26,888 37,14,547 
Shahpur _ 88,434,420 
Bilhauy 63,778 28 ,28,847 
Nanamau 3,829 1,36,921 
Deoha 115950 4,83,171 
Malkusah 30,229 15,00,000 
Barah 8,739 4,00,000 
Sheoli 12,523 6,238,473 
Bithur 1,975,042 29,21,889 


Excepting Kara, and leaving out of account minor alterations and 
exchanges of territory in some other mahals, the aggregate revenue of 
the district in the reignof Akbar was 8,19,09,985 dams, excluding 
7%, 72,007 dams assigned for some specific purpose. The cultivated 
area for Shahpur is not given but by taking the average revenue rate 
for the remaining part of the district, worked out at 2,600,637 bighas 
bringing the whole area to 7, 21, 488 bighas (1, 82, 471 ha.). 


Todar Mal had the lends meésured and their capabilities ascerta- 
ined. The old units were replaced by the elahi gaz (38 inches or 83,8 
em) and the tanab (a measuring rod.), The reverue was fixed in dams, 
The unit of area measurement was the bizha. Land was classified into 
four classes as polaj (capable of being annually cultivated), parauti 
(kept fallow for some time), chachar (kept fallow for three or four years) | 
and banjar (uncultivated for five years or longer). The revenue year, 
brginning from July end known as the Fast, was introduced and is stil! 
in use in the State and the district for purposes Of certain revenue cal- 
culations. 


Broadly speaking, the system of rvenuc administration, as enforc- 
ed by Akbar continued under his successors, Due to the long wars in 
the reign of Aurangzeb and Other causes, the administration collapsed 
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after his death and the local rajas «nd zemindars began realising as 
much revenue as they chose. They collected more than they accounted 
for to the superior authority, The hercoitary descendants of the 
princes, the feudal lords and the mugaddams of the villages, all claimed 
to be and asscrted themselves as zamindars and each tried to squeeze 
the cultivator to the maximum extent. Constant warfare and forcible 
possession was the order of the day. 


During the rule of the nawabs cf Avadh there s:emed to be no de- 
finite principies on which the zaniindars fixed the rents, and it is sajd 
that these were determinea not by the market value of the land but by 
the status of the occupier, The estimated revenue in the last year of 
Saadat Ali Khan’s rule (1739) was Rs 22,56,156 and it may be taken for 
granted that the whole of thi. was never collected. In 1801 the terri- 
tory pow covered by the district of Kanpur was ceded to the British. 
It was, therefore, incumbent or. Welland, the first collector, to make 
certain that this asscssment was inadequate before considering the pos- 
sibility of increase. 


First Settlement 


Under the first Settlement for the collection of revenue, the agsesg- 
ment was made after ascertaining the produce of the Kharif harvest 
(which was good) and couscquently everythire pointed to an inflation 
of the a;sets. In addition, the advances made by the officials were re- 
mitted and the old, miscell sneous dues were abolished, with the result 
that the proprietors were induced to agree to a Setilement in 1802 
for three years on tirms which rendered its suecees dependent ona 
succession of bumper crops. The total revenue of the district thus de- 
termined was Rs 24,69,046, , Troubles arose almost immediately. The 
malguzrs complained, not without reason, that they had been deceived 
as regards the malikana, for they were told that this had been already 
taken into account in fixing the demand; and it is certain that in 
many estates the revenue actually excecded the gross assets recorded 
in the village papers. Then came the drought of 1803-04 and the whole 
fabric collapsed, Suspensions Were granted to the amount of Rs 5,28, 
787; but even then a large balance remained to recover which recourse 
had to be taken to the unjust policy of selling the estates in default, 
which let loose a flood of chicanery on the part of the subordinate 
Officials, Within less thana year (from November, 1805) the number 
of estates thus sold, mostly to Officials or their relatives and often for 
trifling sums,was 238, their assessed value being Rs 3,64,886. As was 
afterwards proved,these transactions were often conducted without the 
proprietor being aware that his land was to be sold or even that he wag 
in arrears, 


Second Settlement 


The second triennial Settlement was made in 1805 and the revenue 
was fixd at Rs 28,86,090. The deercase was almost confined to those 
estates which had come under direct manugement and were 4 soutce of 
embarrassment to the authorities, Inthe restof the districi the demand 
still pressed heavily, reports Of non-compliance Were frequent and more 
estates Were put to auction {for arrears. Little could be done in the 
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absence Of ary record of rights, and almost complete ignorance of the 
names and status of the persons who should have becr responsible for 
the payment of the revenne. A commission was appointed under 
Regulation VII of 1807 for the purpose of superintending the ensuing 
Settlement. The commissionrzrs fond that the district was _ still 
over asses. ed and the cultivations had not been able to recover from 
the evils of the first Settlement, the pressure Of the existing demand be- 
ing especially heavy in the pargana; of Jajmau, Bithur, Solempur and 
Domanpur. Much dificulty was experienced in realising the revenue 
the balances during the three years amounting to Rs 1,038,290, 


Third Settlement 


The third Settlement was made for a term of four year, irom 1808 
-09 to 1811-12, the revenue demand being R: 23,16,301, From the poing 
of view of the British authorities, this Settlement was an improvement 
on the past Settlement in its gencral working, it Was able to net nearly 
all ihe set amount, the balanecs, which were afterwards remitted, amo- 
unting to Rs 87,622. 


Fourth Settlement 


This Settlement was made in 1812-18 fo. a period of five years. 
The demand was fixed at Rs 23,21,683 but the increase (of Rs 5,382), 
which was merely nominal, was due partly to a further enhancemeny 
in the Goshain jagir, partly to the resumption ¢ f the revenue-free estate 
of Naztgarh and the transfer to this district of certain villages from 
pergana Kara, The estates of many zamindars Were restored after a 
proper selection of represcntatives of different communities. 


The Scttlement was extended fora period of 12 years under vari- 
ous regulations till the revision made under the Regulation [IX of 1833, 
Financial difficulties arouse due to the closing of the cotton factories and 
the failure of the indigo concernofthe Kast India Company, Adva- 
nees to the cultivators were stopped, which had disastrous effcets. A 
special comnnission was appointed in 1821 to enquire into the reslults 
ot the early revenue policy in these parts, Often the sale of a share of the 
property Was taken as being the transfer o1 the whole estate and, in 
the absence of correct records, many village conununities lost their 
proprietary rights and were reduced to the position of more cultivators, 
‘the commission also found that much curfusion had resulted trom the 
indefirite position of the muaddams or hcadmen who, originally being 
only managers or superintendents, frequently usurping the rights of the 
cuitivators and soon became indistinguishable from proprietors. The 
investigation furtber brought to light the neea of maintaining accurate 
records in respect of the smanler propric tary owners, the zattidars, whose 
undoubicd rights had been igncred, as the cerlier Settlements had not 
dcalt in any single estate with the large pumber of smatler owners in 
possession and ha not aseerteined thei: individual shares. As a result 
ofthe commu igsion's 1 vestigation, 185 Out uf 404 sales by auction Were 
sct aside, in addition to 1wo private sales and two morigages; at the 
same timc the exposure of frauds practically put a stop to the custom 
of selling lands for arrears Of revenue, except ip special instances. On 
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the other hand, the costs of the procecdings were often s9 great that the 
real gainer was not the old zamindar who recovered his property but 
the money lender whe firanced him. 


The assessment remained undisturbed till the introduction of Regu- 
lation IX of 1832, which in the first place, provided for a professional 
survey and a compilation of an accurate record. The preparation of 
the khasra and the demareation of soils were also undertaken by the 
survey officials, though their work had to be revised by the settlement 
officer, who, in order to ascertain the adequacy of th existing demand 
first worked out the revenue rates. He found that the average seh 
dence was much higher than in any other district of the lower or middle 
doab and the severity of the demand was confirmed when the collection 
of revenuc took place. It became clear that fraud on an unlimited scale 
had been perpetrated and the extensive transfers which had occurred 
were due to arrears, whether rea} or pretended, and that in 2 modera- 
tely assessed district there should have been no arrears to any marked 
extent. The main reason for the transfer of nearly three-fourths of the 
entire area in a short period, was that the profits were not sufficiens to 
enable the old proprietors to fulfil-their engagements and retain their 
position. 


Fifth Settlement 


This Settlement commenced in 1840. First circles, for the most 
part topographical, were delimited by the tahsildars and the demarea- 
tion was checked in the light of the settlement officcr’s personal ex- 
perience. The amount of increase or decrease necessary in each circle 
was ther. determined, after which the need for regulerity of the collec. 
tion, the condition of the people, the fertility of the soil, the position 
of the village sites, the facilities for irrigation, the nature of the vrops 
grown and the capacity of the cultivators was taken int? consideration. 
Different rent rates Were deduced! from) selected estetes and revenue- 
rates obtained for the various circles, the rcntal being discarded when 
it appeared excessive, as was frequently the case and substituled by 
the revenue rate adopted for similar lend in similerly -ituated parge nas. 
In equalising the demand industrious and the highly taxed proprievors 
were relieved of some of their burden and the idle and troublesome land- 
holders made to pay the full share of the burden. Thus determined, 
the total revenue of the district came to Rs 21,81,776, 9 decrease of Rs 
J,39,907 on the revenue of the fourth Settlement. 


The new revenue was paid with difficulty and later it was found 
necessary to revise the assessment with the result that the total was 
reduced by Rs 82,826, temporary relief being affoided to the extent of 
Rs 57,347. in the course of 80 years for which it was sanctioned, 19 
estates were sold for arrears and 23 transferred temporarily in farm. 
Private sales and those ir execution of civil court decrees in the same 
-period affected 5,40,000 acres (2,18,530 ba.) paying a revenue of over 
Rs 18,00,000, The rigid system of collection led to the ruin of the re- 
sident landlords, to whom puncuality and regujarity of payment were 
yormerly unknown and who merely resisted payment when they had not 
the means to pay. 
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The sixth Settlement was started in 1868. Owing to a famine that 
affected the area, the work was suspended in the following vear; but in 
1870 the survey, which had at first been attempted with the agency of 
the patwaris, Was resumed by professions! amins and was completed 
in 1872-78. The inspection and assessment of the district commenced 
in 1871-72 With the parganas of Bilhaur, Sheorajpur and Rasulabad. 
In the next yeer the rest of the district was taken up, except the portions 
of Jajmau and Rasulabad. The Ghatampur pargana was completed 
in 1875-76. The earlier system of the demarcation of soils and the 
formation of circles Was rctained, principle feature being the extraordi- 
nary number of classes adopted and the elaborate nature of the circle 
rates reduced from them. The circle rates formed the basis of the agses- 
sment. The corrected rent-roll of the district, including the figures for 
the assumption area, was Rs 37,77,988, whercas the valuation on the 
basis of the circle rates Was Rs 42,91,148. The revenue amounted to 
Rs 21,59,865 or 50.8 per cent of the asscts, according to the circle rates 
and 57.2 per cnt of the recorded rental. The share of the government 
waa reduced from two-thirds to one-half of the net assessable assets 
and was not made to excced 50 percent as it Was accepted in principle 
that where large transfers had thrown the estates into the hands of pur- 
chasers, the revenue demand of the preecding Settlement should not 
be reduced, provided it did not exceed 55 per cent of the annual value. 
The cost of the Settlement was heavy, amounting to Rs 6,98,605 or Rs 
296 per square mile, and the enhancement on the expiry demand by 
Reg 30,277. 


Settlement ot 1903-04 


A revision of the previous Settlement was carried out to correct 
its inequalities. A gencral rule was then laid down, that a revision was 
to be undertaken only in those cstates in which the existing revenuc 
varied by more than 10 per cent. Ultimately, when this rule was 
relaxcd i special cases, more than halt of the district was affected 
considerably, The district was again brought under Settlement 
ip 1903-04, operations being concluded at the end of 1906 and the total 
cost being Rs 1,62,065, For asscasment purposes the village papers were 
almost employed no revision of maps or attestation of reeords Was att- 
empted and the classification of soils made at the former Settlement was 
accepted while the recorded occupancy rental was taken 4s correct, 
except in special instances of obvious inadequacy. 


The accepted rental, both in occupancy holdings and in the case 
of tenants-at-will, was considerably lower than the amount recorded jn, 
the village papers; and the standard rates were approximately identical 
with the occupancy rental as a whole, being lower by 17 per cent, then 
those actually paid by ordinyry tenants, At che same time fallow land 
was for the most pait Icft out of accouns and substantial deductiong 
were made fcr improvements avd for unstable or precariows cultivas 
tion, the area actually assessed being 4,80,285 acres (1,94,844 ha,), 
The asseta were thug well below ‘he real figure and the revenue of the 
dist..wu Was reduced from Rs 21,59,365 to Rs 20,16,174. The 
Settlement was confirmed for a period of g0 years. 
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Alluvial Mahalis 


Owing to the gencral reduction of revenue demand, progressive 
revenues Were imposed on 17 mahals of which 12 lay within the limits of 
the Kanpur municipal area, so that the annual revenue varied only in 
the case of the alluvial mahals along the Ganga and ihe Yamuna, These 
mahals were first demerce ted at the Settlement of 1870, when they were 
dealt with under the ordinary rules, (such as Domanpur in the then 
Nerwa! tahsil) and were scttled for 30 years on account of their 
comparative stability, At the previovs Settlement (that of 1903-04) 
the number of the alluvial mahals along the Genga was 86 of which 8 
were im tahsil Bilhaur, 21 in Sheorajpur, 41 in Kanpur and 16in Narwal, 
The Yamuns mahals comprised three in Ghatampur, of which one was 
assessed conditionally fora long term, and 86 in Bhognipur. The 
total revenue of the mahais was Rs 17,580 at the time of the Settlement 
and Rs 16,780, in 1966 of which Rs 12,712 was paid in the Kanpur 
tahsil alone. 


The Settlement continued till the abolition of zamindari through 
the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, which was 
entorced iti the district ou July 1, 1952. 


Survey, Settlement and Resettlement 


Under the provisions of the Act, the first Settlement after the 
aboliticn Gf the zamindari system, is to take place iv the district any 
time not earlier than forty years from the date of vesting and the inter- 
vals between the suecceding Settlements will again be forty years, ex- 
cept in the case of precarious and alluvial arcas If a substantial decline 
in the price of agricultural produce continues tor some time, an interim 
revision may be made. 


Collection of Land Revenue 


Befere the abolition of zamindari, the zaminders were responsible 
for payment of land revenue and were supposed to deposit itin the 
vovernment treasury in two instalments,jonc for Rabi and arother 
for Kharif, After the abolition of zamindari, the, tiller of the soil direc- 
aly became liable for th: payment of land revenue to the government, 
through collectio. amins (government employees) and the Act fixed 
May 1, and Decumber 1, for sue. payments. The amins work under 
the supervision Gf yre7b tahsildars, tahsildars and subdivisional officers. 
The ultimete respousivility for the collection of dues is that of the col- 
lector of the district, 

The district demand of main dues of the five agricultural years en- 
ding w,th June 1978 (1885 Fasli) was as follows ; 


‘Total demand (in Rs) 











Main dues Se a soos 


1381 F 1382 F 1383 F 1384 F 1385 J 


(1974) (1975) (1976) (1977) (1978) 
Land Revenue 25,78,00 — 55,29,010 — 60,94,906 —-52,21,563 66, 51,177 
Vikas Kar Gi T4 bl | BT,28,547 —-44,23,164 —16,54,773 14,59, 986 
Terigation 92,26,870 —1,60,60,80¢ 3,06,64,139 1,29,35,604  1,06,87,779 


(Land Improvement 

Act, 1883) 

Tagavi Xk 5,838,287 2,08, 206 2,714,028 1, 29,685 81,912 
(Agriculturists Loans 

Dagavt XIN Act, 18384) 5,55,782 2, 10,598 90,880  3,59,50,421 27,892 
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Lanp RrrorMs 
Relation between Landlord and Tenant 


Being conducive to the well-bcing of the cultivators, the ancient 
fiscal svysiem poscd for problems between the cultivator and the land- 
lord. In ancient times, there was perhaps no intermediary between 
the king and the tiller of the soil and the right in property vested in the 
cultivator, 


With the invasion of ihe Muslims, the conquered (locz}) kings 
appear to have agreed to pay fixed tributes to the conquerors in order 
te retain their possessions. ney collected their shares from the cul- 
tivators and paid from the collections made, the tribute due to the 
suzerain and so became intermediaries betweer the cultivators and the 
sOvereign power. During the reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji the responsi- 
bility of collecting the land revenue was formed out to military gover- 
nors, jagirdars or other middlemen, who, being rapacious, collected 
more than they paid into the State exchequer. 


She: Shah Sur made certain impertant land reforms which were, 
improved upon by Todar Mal, Akbar’s revenuc minister. The cultiva- 
tors Were given a measure Of stakility of tenure at a fixed amount of 
revenue payable to the State, Akbar did not favour the farming of 
revenue as it Jed to Oppression, He appoittted collectors who negotiated 
with the cultivators rather than with the hcadmen oi the village. The 
rights ana itterests of the cultivators were recognised as being supreme. 
But the practice of granting jagirs to courtiers and officers for the main- 
tenance and upkeep of troops for the service of the sovereign, brought 
ir to being another class of intermediaries, who acquired hereditary rights. 
These jagirdars were the forerunners of the big and wealthy landowners, 
who, later, came to be known as talukdars in Avadh, 


With the decey of Mughal authority, Saadat Khan, the first nawab 
vizir of Avadh, became independent. During his reign the powers of 
cfficials like chakledars and nazims ond ot the talukdars, inerersed, 
These powerful contractors realised as much as they could over and 
above the fixed revenue payable to the State. The chakledar’s office 
became more cr less hereditary and these officers assumed the role of 
influential landed barcns. They coerced not enly tne small zamindars 
and cultivators but also resisted the authority of the nawabs. Under 
Saadat Ali's successers, the amani system (that or the collection of 
revenue) itself proved to be oppressive tor the landholders. Under 
the musiajiri{contract) system, the coutractor bad to pay a fixed amount. 
No such amount was fixed for the amil, chakledar or nazim who, at the 
same time, had all the power, authority and protection of the Avadh 
government. Thus they extracted as such as they could from the 
londholders and paid what they liked mto the government treasury. 
If the proprietors, zanindars, etc., were unable to pay the oppressive 
demands of the chakledars, they surrendered some of their rights in 
exchange for protec tion from their more powerful neighbours. 
Many old occupants were driven from their estates due to the 
extortionate demands of the chaklcedars and their csta*es were grabbed 
by neighbouring i#]ukdars. Even small rajas and talukdars could not 
scape the oppression since they were foreed to increese their payments 
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to the amils. All the rules sanctioned by custom or usage were ignored 
or by-passed, Violence was op2nly used in making collections. The 
opprersion of the amtls reached its ctimax during the last year of th: 
nawab’s rule. In these circumstances, the cultivatots had no security 
oftcnure or fixitv of rent and there were no records of their rights. 


In 1801, the territory now covered by the present district of Kanpur, 
came into the possession of the British. They made it their principal 
concern to realise es large a revenuc as possible to enable them to evry’ 
on wars of conquest and to furnish large dividends to the shareholders 
of the East India Company. To ensure spzedv and effective realisstior 
of land revenue, they enhanced the powers and positionof the zamindars, 
Many of those who had immediate occupancy of the soil had no mibs- 
tantive rights and were at th: merey of these r nt collectors, the methods 
of revenue collection employed by them often being extremely harsh, 
Fistates were auctioned to the highest bidder and where thc farm2r failed 
to pay the exorbitant demand, the ren’ colleetors employed unscrupulous 
methods and their relatives often acquired large estates, causing injury 
to the interests of the great body ofagriculturists. THe question of ten- 
ants’ rights had reccived some consideration. since 1859, The North- 
Western Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1873;recognised ex-proprietary 
tenancics. The North-Western Rent Act of 1881 (as'amended' by Act 
XIV of 1886) created occupancy, fixed-rate, ex-proprietary and non- 
occupancy tenancies (as also tenancies-at-will), the rights of the first two 
categories being heritable and transferable but those of the next two: 
being transferable only to co-shareres, subject to certain conditions, 
The tenants-at-will had no rights except to cultivate the land till the 
termination of the assessment between them and: the landholders. 


For obvious reasons the Occupancy system proved to be unpopular’ 
with landholders and they adopted s variety o1 ingenious devices to evade 
the operation of the legal provisions, An occupancy tenant could be 
ejected if he failed to pay arrearsof rent after they had: been decreed 
by the court. The landholders began to drag the eultivators to ruinous 
litigation by keeping wrong accountsof paymentsofrent. Insome cases, 
the cultivators were conipelled to change their land after a certain period, 
to prevent them from acquiring Occupancy rights. The passing of the 
North-Western Provinces Tenaney Act of 1901 and the Agra Tenancy 
Act of 1926 progressively ameliorated the condition of the tenants by 
affording them various facilities. Under the latter Act, mest or the 
tenants were confirmea in their positions and tenancies were made heri- 
table. From this time onwards, a direct link wag set up between the 
tenants and the government, the former paying a fixed amount of the 
rent into the government treasury. To render necessary economic assis- 
tarce to the cultivators in times of need, a number of tagasé Acts were’ 
passed. They afforded help in kind and cash tc the cultivators to tide 
over the difficult periods occasioned by natural calamities, as well ae to 
inereese agricultural production. 


At the beginning of 1988-89, there Was a sharp rise in the prices of 
food-grains which continued during the period-of the Second. World War 
an@ affected the agriculturists of the district advantageously. There 
Was 8. corresponding rise in the rents of non-occupaucy. tenants which 
benefited the landlords who tried to eject those tenants who. were net: 
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able to pay the enhanecd rent and to replace them with new tcnauts 
fiom whom they could also extract nazrana (premium), In 1937, when 
the first Congress munistry took over the government of the province, 
it passed the U.P. Tenancy Act, 1989 (Act X VIII of 1989), which brought 
about radical changes, strengthening the pesizion of the tenantry and 
reducing the powers cf the landholders in dilferent ways. It provided 
sceurity 01 tenure, heritable but not transferable rights and freedom 
from enbancemert Of rent. The rent rates were fixed,forced labour and 
nazrana were prohibited and the acquisition of further sir by landlord 
was barred, Tenants could make improvements on their land without 
the cousent of the landholder. Nevertheless, the cultivators could not 
be benefited materially tili the whole structure of the tenure system Was 
transformed and the system of interposing intermedisries between the 
State and tne cultivators was climinated. 


After Independence, the government was anxious to introduce far- 
reaching land reforms in thy State a measure that came into being with 
the passing cf the U.P, Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of Privileges) 
Act, 1949. It provided that on payment of ten times the anual rent 
of the holding, the tenant could acquire immunity from ejectment and 
his annual rent could be halved. “AS result of the enforcement of this 
Act, 1,68,057 persons inthe districtacquired these rights in an area of 
2,60,839 acres {1,05,557 ha.) 


Abolition of Zamindari System 


__ Despite many legislative attempts by the government to free the: 
tiller of the soil Jrom the thraldem of the Zaminder and his oppressive 
measures, the situation couldvhardly have changed materially without 
the enactment of a suitable law to abolish the Zamindari system. 
This was implemented by the passing 0! the U.P. Zamindari Abolition 
and Land Reforms Act, 1950. In the district, the amount of the contri- 
buticn made by the tenants towards, .ebolition for the acquisition of 
Nights upto June 80,1952, was. Rs 19,34,420 and the amount up’ 
to 1976 was Rs 2,35,54,735. The revenue demand in 1952 was 
Rs 87,70,719 and in 1978 it was Rs 1,88,89,845. 


Rural Impact-- The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and land Reforms 
Act was enforecd on July 1, 1952, and brought abouta district relation- 
ship between the actual cultivator and the State thus vbolishing com- 
pletcly the institution of zamindari. Instead ef a complicated variety of 
tenures, the Act provided only four types of tenure holders-bhumidhar 
si’dar,asami and adhivasi, Wy an amendment made, in the Act, 1p 1954, 
all the adhivasis became sirdars, the intermediaries became bhumidhars 
in respect.of their sir (not sublet) khudkasht, groves and cert:.in types of 
tenure holders also acquircd the same status in terms of the lend under 
their culiivation. In the district (as elsewhere in the State) a bhumi- 
dhar possesses perme nent heritable and transferable rights in his holding, 
He also has the right to usc the land for any purpose and is not lable 
to cjectment. Ux-proprictary tenants, occupancy tenarts end heridi- 
tary who did not tenants acquire bhvmidhari rights grantecs at a favour- 
ablerate of rent and non-occupancy tevuants acquired the status cf sirdars 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. A sirdar has a permarent 
and heritable interest iu his holding bul -an usc his land only for pure 
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culture, horticulture and animal husbandry. He has the option ofacqui- 
ring bhumidhari rights in his holdings by paying to the government a 
sum representing a spccificd multiple of his annual rent. Certain bhumi- 
dhars and sirdars, sucha. those employed in the armed forces or disabled 
persons and widows, arc envitled to sublet their land. Anasami ig a 
lessce of a disabled bhumidhar or of a sirdaror isa tcnantof the gaon sabha 
in respect of land the character of which changes, An asami’s right is 
heritable but not traustcrahle. He is liable to ejectiment for void trans- 
fers oron the extinction of the rights ofhis bhumidhar or sirdar in respect 
of the land under his cultivation or for contravention of the provisions 
ofthe Act. Aimajorcharge was further cffec.ca by the U.P. Zamindari 
Abolition aid Land Reforms (Amendment) Act, 1977, which converted 
all sirdars into bhumidhars. The bhumidhars were thus divided isto two 
classes those with transferable and those with non-transferable rights. 
All the existing sirdars having the right to become bhumidkars, were 
made Fhumidhars with transfurable rights. Sirdars having no such rights, 
were made bhumidhars with non-transferable rights. The asamis were 
left untouched. 


In 1977-78 the numbcr of tenure holde:s with the total area jn their 
possession was as follows : 








Fe nt tt a a ee ee ee 


Area in Avorago 





Type of tenure holder No, of ha, size 
tenure of 
holders holding 
Bhumidhar 4,67,585 4,10,899 2.80 
Asami 8,781 1,509 1.95 


— 





ete ee ee 
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Every intermediary whose right, title or interest in any estate wae 
done away with under the provisions of the Act, became entiuled to 
reccive compensation (in bonds or cash) due from the date of vesting 
and interest on it at the rate cf 24 per cent peranoum, Up to 1976-77 
the number of intcrmediarics affected in the rural areas was 1,10,117 
and the total amount of compensation ussussed and paid amouated to 
Its 1,98,78,973, To assist such intermediarics as had or ly small holdings, 
the Act also provides for paymentof rchabilitation prant to those whose 
land revenue does not excced Rs 10,000. Up to 1977-78, rehabilitation 
grant ameunting to Rs 1,75,58,450 was paid in bonds and Rg 4,26,531 
in cash to 18,593 intermediaries. 


The Act also gave the—cultivators the much necded incentive of 
improving their hclaings and augmenting agricultural production. 


With the abolition of zamindari, all public landsof common utility 
such as abadi (habitation) sites, pathways, waste lands, forests, fisheries, 
water channels, etc., were vested in the State but were subsequently 
transferred to the gaon sabia concerned for management through a com. 
mittee known as the Rhumi Prabandhak Samiti. The Samiti lets out 
lands On teases for ayricultwal, horticultural, ete, 
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Urbes Jaapact—The Urban Areas Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 1956 (U.P. Act JX of 1957), was enforced in the district in 
1064. 


Up to 1976-77, the number of intermediaries affected was 1,958, the 
total amount of compensation asseased was Rs 1,646,800, of whica 1,86,682 
was paid. 


Consolidation of Waldiags 


Systematic and large-scale developmentin agriculture is not possible 
if holdings arc amalland the fields lie seattered. The U.P. Congoli- 
dation of Holdings Art, 1058 (Act V.of 1964), was pasaed to consolidate 
scattered, small and wmeconomic agriculturad hoddings and was enforced 
in the distziot in October, 1959, the opcrations commencing in 298 villages 
in the Ghatampur talasil, in an area covering 88,108 ha. It was started 
in tahsil Bhognipur im June, 1968, in 258 villages.in gn arev Of 57,26 2 ha. 
and in tahsil Kanpur in 1964 and was compicted in 1974 in 263 villages, 
cOvering an arca of 68,518 ha, It commenced work in tehsil Bilhaur 
in 1965 and was completed in 1978 in 851 villages, covering an area of 
50,874ha. The proceedings beganmin tahsil Akbarpur in December, 1967, 
and the work was completed in 1974 and ‘covcred an area of 66,065 hu. 
in 274 villages, Operations were started in Derapur tehsil in March, 
1972, and were completed in December, 1978, in 307 villages in an area 
of 70,875 ha. 


The procecdings were carried out under the supervision of a settle- 
ment officer (consolidatin), assisted by 6 consolidation officers, 12 assis- 
tant consolidation officers, 24 consolidators and 118 lekhpads. 


Bhoodan Movement 


In 1951, Vinoba Bhave (an eminent social daa, initiated the 
bhoodan movement with the object of obtaining gifts of land for redis- 
tribution to landless persons, The State Government passed the U.P. 
Bhoodan Yajna Act, 1952, under which an area of 7,592 ha, was donated 
in the district, of which 6,131 ha. was distributed to landless persons up 
to 1977. 


Imposition of Ceiling on Land Holdings 


Fo fect » more equitable distribution of land, the U.P. Imposition 
of Ceiling on Land Holdings Act, 1960, was enforced in the district on 
January 3, 1961. All the land declared surplus was vested jn the State 
Government and in ljeu thereof compensation was paid to the land- 
holders concerned. By an amendment brought into force on June 
8, 1978, the maximum size of a holding was fixed at 7.80 ha, of irrigated 
and 10.95 ha. of unirrigated land but where the number of members in a 
family was more than five, for each major son, 2 ha. ot land was added. 
The number of landhclders affected under the provisions of the Act, 
was 655, The area of land deciarcd surplus wag about 1,949 ha., of which 
897 ha, Was distributed among 4,581 landless persons. The amount of 
compensation assessed Was Rs 57,506 Of which Rs 25,708 has been paid, 
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ApMInisTRATION Or Taxes OTHER THAan Lanp REVENUE 


In the district, ag elsewhere in the State, the main sources of 
revenue, include Central and State taxes. 


Central Taxes 


The taxes of the Central Government comprise excise, income-tax, 
eatate duty, gift tax, wealth tax and sales tax. 


Central Excise —For administrative purposes, the district of Kanpur 
is divided into two divisions Kanpur I and Kanpur IT, each under an 
assistant cc Hector of Central excise. The jurisdiction of the first division 
extends to other districts also but that of the second division is confined 
to the limits of the corporation of the city of Kanpur, 


In 1977-78, the commodities chargcable under the Central Excise 


Tax Act were as follows : 


Name of commodity 








Food products 

Aerated water 
Unmanufactured tobacco 
Birls 

Branded chewing tobacco 
Motor spirit 

Kerosene oil 

Refined diesel oil 

Diesel oil N.O S. 
Vegetable products 
Paints and varnishes 
Sodium bichrenate 
Cosmetics 

Acids 

Gases 

Fertilizers 

Dextrine (starch) 

Paper and paper board 
Cellulosic spun yarn 
Cotton yarn 


Woollen and acrybic yarn 





ee eee ee ee 





Revenue (realised in 
thousands of rupees) 


8,077 
8,859 
8,290 
1,084 
1,206 
8,88,559 
20,848 
2,56,468 
2,525 
11,145 
2,141 
8,870 
184 
850 
1,304 
76,318 
160 
728 
18,616 
10,982 
77 
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Non-cellulosic spun yarn 14,230 
Cotton fabrics 93,288 
Wollen fabrics 10,672 
Mon-made fabrics 4,256 
Jute products 4,283 
Glass and glassware 146 
Abestos cement products ll 
Steel ingots 108 
Tron and steel products 671 
Aluminium 2,565 
Refrigeration and air conditioning machinery 180 
Electric motors 112 
Electric batteries 268 
Electric bulbs 886 
Electric fans 270 
Footwear 1,974 
Steel furniture 147 
Wool tops 1,898 
Metal containers «1,271 
Tron safes 212 
Tools 819 


The total Central cxeise revenue from 1968-69 to 1977-72 is men. 
tinned in the fcllowing table : 
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Total excise revenue 





Year (in thousands of 
rupees) 
1968— -69 2,69,082 
1969—70 8,98,601 
1970—-71 474,566 
1971—-72 5,56,071 
1972—78 6,48,686 
1973—-74 6,380,600 
1974—+75 8,138,000 
1975-—76 8,62,000 
1976—77 8,24,800 


1977~ 78 8,66,700 


SSS SS SS SS ee ee ee 
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Income-tax—The income-tax office, Kanpur, the jurisdiction of 
which extends to the districts. of Hamirpur aid Jalauwi, consists of 5 
wards. It functions under the administrative control of an income- 
tax commissioner who is assisted by six inspecting assistant commissioners 
and two appellate assistant commissioncrs. The department also deals 
with wealth tax and gift tax. The following amount cf revenue was 
realised in the disvrict during the eight years ending with 1976-77 : 


et nn i a tt nt es ee 





Ineume-tax Wealth-tax Gift-tax 

No, of Amount No,of Amount Noof Amount 

Year ussessces (in assessces (in ussessees (in thou- 
rupets) thousands sands of 

of rupees) 
rupees) 

1969-70 1,09,989 — 1,85,400 N. A. N. A N.A. N.A. 
1970—-71 128,599 1,49,904 5,059 8,414 1,054 398 
1071---72 1,34,528 — 1,69,400 5,701 5,554 2,071 682 
1972 -.73 1,56, 894 2,254,345 6,853 9,435 2,854 1,081 
1973-74, 1,602,136” 2,59,648 7,273 10,282 3,684 1,505 
197-4-- 75 1,938,089 _B,22,738 6,989 11,521 6,553 1,571 
1075— 76 1,06,909 2,60,360 4,882 7,790 2,998 796 
1976-— 77 52,702 1,772,400 3,228 6,780 701 406 


i i i ee a ees eee eee” 


Estate Duty— Estate duty is levied under the provisions of the 
Estate Duty Act, 1953, onthe capital value of all property which 
pisses or is deemed to pass on the death of any person to the heirs, 


‘The district of Kanpur is included in the Kanpur region for the 
assessment of estate duty in the district, the amount realised from 
1973-74 to 1977-78 being mentioned in the following table. 











Over one lakb rupees Below one lakh rupees Total 
No.of Amount No, cf Amount No.of Amount 
Your assessees of tax assessees of tax ussessees of tax 
realised realised realised 
(in thou- (in thou- (in thou- 
sundgs of sinds of sand of 
rupees) rupecs) rupees) 
1973 — T+ 216 602 609 202 825 804 
1974— 75 379 1,010 154 220 1,133 1,230 
lyvs— 76 B04 412 688 201 992 618 
1976-- 77 biz 1,107 695 300 1,007 1,407 


1977—-78 191 1,010 552 150 143 1,160 
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State Taxes 


Excise—Excise has bzen one of the most important sources 
of State revenue in thedistrict, For th: purpose of excise adminis- 
tration, the department js under the charge of the district magistrate 
whose powers in this respect have been delegated to the departmental 
officer designated as district excise officer. The district falls. in the 
excise range of Kanpur, which is undera deputy excise commissioner. 
The district is divided. into four sectors in the urban area: and into 
three circles in the rural areas, each under an, excise inspector. Sector I 
comprises Herbans Mohal, Collectoryanj and a part of Pheelkhana and 
setctor TL of Kotwali, Colonelganj, Gwaltoli anda part of Pheelkhana. 
Sector TIT covers Anwarganj, Juhi, Babupurwa, Govindnagar and 
Raipurwa and sector IV has jurisdiction over Sisimau, Swarup Nagar, 
Nawabganj, Fazalganj, Nozirabad and some parts of Bajaria and 
Kalayenpur. The first circle consists of the tahsil of Bilhaur, the 
second of the tahsils of Derapur and Akberpur and the third of the 
tahsils of Ghatampur and Bhognipur. 


Liquor—In the beginning of the 20th century liquor was supplied: 
under the central supply systems In 1908, this sytem was replaced 
by the contract aioe system, under which country liquor was sup- 
plied by contractors through bonded warehouses. There were three such 
warehouses, one each at the tahsils of Kanpur, Derapur and Bithaur. 
Prohibition was imposed in the district on April 1, 1978. 


The consumption of country liquor in the district from 1966-67 to 
1977-78 wes as under: 





—_ 











Quantity of country liquor (in bulk titres) 


Year ‘i eh OF Ra ae a i eae nn 
Plain Spiced 
1966—67 10,06,521 2,16,109 
1967—68 10,49,826 2,385,518 
1968~-69 9,777,409 2,54,171 
1969—70 , 8,60,241 2,72,002 
1970—71 8,84,185 2,27,889 
1971—72 10,08,582 2,28,207 
1972—78 11,91,525 2,55,249 
197874 18,56,771 2,86,078 
197475 12,654,979 4,86,585° 
1975—76 11,98,454 5,55, 908 
1976—77 10,16,760 5,81,586 


1977—78 10,61,089 648,808 
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_. Pharmacy- There are three bonded pharmacics in the Kanpur 
tahsil, known as the Bengal Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 
Hind Chemical Works, and Ideal Chemical Works, Ltd., all under the 
charge cfan excise inspector, designated officer in charge of the pharmacy. 
These pharmacies obtain supplies of rectified spirit for the manufacture 
of spirituous medicines under licences granted by the excise commis- 
sioner, Allahabad. 


Opium- Opium is consumed by habitual opium addicts who are 
given permits on- medicinal grounds. 


The use of opium has been prohibited in the district since April 1, 
1978, 


Hemp Drugs—Hemp drugs known as ganja, charas end bhang 
constituted important items of excise revenue in the past. The consump- 
tion in the district of charas and ganja had been stopped before 1978. 
The use of bhang was prohibited from April 1, 1978, before wnich there 
were 92 shops in the district for the sale of bhang, 36 being in tahsil 
Kanpur, 18 in tahsi! Bilhaur, 12 each in tahsil Akbarpur and Derapur, 
10 in tahsil Ghatampur and*9 in tahsil Bhognipur. 


The consumption of bhang for the 12 years ending with 1977-78, 
was as under : 





poe ag are tie ey Pecemceomapetarsetsrersee! TES” es | fl) Ie aa mr a pn 
Year Consumption of bhang 
(in kgs) 
wo es I I a ee 
1966—67 19,554 
1967—68 19,858 
1968—69 20,162 
1969— 70 19,241 
1970— 71 15,647 
1971~ 72 15,782 
W722 --73 16,186 
1973 —74 18,514 
1074-—75 25,892 
1975—76 81,075 
1976—77 81,541 
1977—78 80,861 


mr ns es ee es es a ee —— 





Tari---Tari, which is the fermented juice extracted from the toddy 
palm and the dute-palm, is consumed in the district in which there are 
about 2,050 such trees. Prior to the prohibition of the use of tart 
since April 1, 1978, there were 17 shops in the district which were 
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aucticned evcry year. The contractors whose bids were accepted, arran- 
ged for the tapping and supply of teri. It was sold at the rate of Rs 1.10 
to Rs 1.20 per bottle, 


Nira— Nira tapping liccnccs have been issued since 1976 for the 
manufacture and sale of tar, gur and nira. 


; Excise Revenue---The total excise reventie from 1968-69 to 1977-78 
is mentioned in the following table : 


es ee ee 





Year Total excise revenue 
realised (in rupees) 


—_— 








1968— 69 1,28,40,000 
1969—70 1,26,47,000 
1970—71 1,20,22,000 
1971~---72 1,50,05,800 
1972— 738 2,01,14,085 
1978— 74 2,18,24,825 
1974— 75 2,91,65,922 
1975— 76 4,00,71,271 
"197677 5,06,17,211 
1977— 78 4,68,71,137 


—_— 
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Prohibition has since beenremoved with effect from September, 
1982, 


Sales Tax 


Salcs tax is levied under the U.P, Sales Tax Act, 1948, ana also under 
the Central Sales Tax Act, 1957. For purpose of the assessment and 
collection of the tax, the district is divided into 19 sectcrs, cach under 
the jurisdiction of a sales tax officer. 


The number of assessablc dealers cf important trades in 1976-77 
Was as under : 


am se ee + ee ee es eee ee 





Cominodity No, of assessable 
’ dealers 
Tron and steel 1,225 
Kirana 685 
Food-grains 650 
General merchandise 560 
Cotton yarn 176 
Ormaments 102 
Bricks 62 
Timber 56 
Sweetmeat 55 


Utensils 46 


pa tn ee te ee 
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The revenue collected from the important traders of the district 
under this head in 1976-77 was as follows : 


se 
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Commodity Amount of tax realised 
(in rupees) 
Sugar 85,378 
Cotton yatn 46,50,626 
Brick kilns 18,42,713 
Kerosene oil 96,271 
Kirana 16,49,084 
Ornaments 6,16,809 
Oil-seed 84,74,317 
Cement 40,50,841 
Food-grains 42,80,924 
Brassware 5,50,940 





Year Amount realised 
(in rupees) 
1968— 69 §,25,14,715 
1969— 70 6,10,91,712 
1970—71 7,85,52,575 
1971— 72 9,11,21,915 
1972— 73 11,12,21,610 
1978—74 16,12,91,815 
1974—75 10,86,77,827 
1975— 76 20,35,87,053 
1976— 77 29,42,47,976 
1977— 78 32,15,96,626 


i a et eee eee 


Entertainment Tax 


The entertainmcnt tex in the district is realised from cinema houses, 
circuses, nautankts (indigenous open-air theatres), Rousie houses, music 
conferences, etc, The district magistrate is responsible for the enfor- 
cement of the U.P. Extertainmecrt and Betting Tax Act, 1937 and he 


. 
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carries out work thrcugh an officer designated additional district magis- 
trate (finance and revenue) who is assisted by a senior entertainment 
inspector and three entertainment inspectors. The following table men- 
tions the amount of tax collected under the Act from 1968-69 to 1977- 


78: 


Year 


ee ee 


1968— 60 
1969— 70 
1970— 71 
1971—72 
1972—-78 
1978—74 
1974-75 
1975— 76 
1976— 77 
1977— 78 


ee tee 
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Amount realised 
(in rupees) 


71,15,820 
77,05,505 
88,49,878 
99,67,564 
1,17,01,508 
1,80,82,892 
1,62,46,863 
1,83,87,918 
2,02,88,607 
2,09,20,912 


eee 
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Stamp Duty -Under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, stamps are 
elussified as judicial and non-judicial, The former are affixed when a 
court fce is to be naid and the latter on bills of exchange, receipts in- 
volving a sum of more than Rs 20 and documents jn respect of which 
stamp duty is payable. The income from this source also includes fineg 
and penalties realised under the Act, 


The receipts trom judicial and non-judicial stamps for the ten ycars 


ending with 1977-78 Were as under : 
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Duty realised (in rupees) 


Year 


a te ee 


1968—69 
1969—70 
1970—71 
1971—72 
1972—73 
1978— 74 
1974— 75 
1975— 76 
1976— 77 
197778 


‘ee- 2. 
> 
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Judicial 





22,18,536 
22,60,655 
25,26,096 
87,48,082 
1,37,10,100 | 
1,61,15,988 
88,74,104 
47,385,212 
48,76,868 


— 
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Non-judicial 


49,47,768 
55,78,516 
63,14,127 
75,01,419 
56,86,818 
'82,20,186 
1,28,17,842 
1,85,50,151 
1,27,49,080 
1,88,63,486 





ee 
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Registration —-The registration of certain documents, such ag in- 
struments of sale, gifts or leases Of immovable prcperty, instruments 
relating to shares in joint-stock companies, wills, ete., is compulsory 
under the Indian Registration Act, 1908. Till 1976, the district judge, 
Kanpur, was the ex officio registrar ol the distric’. This werk hes now 
been entrusted to the additional district magistrate(finance and revenue), 
In addition there are a chicf subregistrar, ajoint subregistrar and a gub- 
registrar (development euthority) and five subregistrars, one each 
posted at Ghatampur, Bhognipur, Derapur, Akbarpur and Bilhaur, 


The following table indicates the number of documents and the in- 
come and expenditure from 1969 to 197%: 
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No. of Income Expen liture 
Year registration (in rupees) (in rupees} 
1969 31,088 10,65,149 1,78,725 
1970 82,712 11,96,266 1,70,808 
1971 33,045 18,82,020 1,88,674 
1972 85,225 15,388,142 1,70,268 
1978 22,786 10,81,046 1,84,446 
1974 81,074 16,10,311 1,68,451 
1975 31,497 17,65,829 2,87,986 
1976 18,485 12,538,304 2,90,789 
1977 14,822 11,357,648 2,56,488 
1978 27,884 20,44,180 2,99,899 


i i tn ee 
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Up to 1976, district Fatchpurwas under the charge of the district 
registrar, Kanpur, The above menticned figures, up to the year 1976, 
ineluae the figures of district Fatehpur also. 


Tas on Motor Vehicles 


All motcr vehicles carrying passengers and goods are liable to tax- 
ation undex the U.P, Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1935, the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1989, the U.P. Motor Gadi Yatrikar Adhiniyam, 
196z, and the U.P, Mctor Gadi Malkar Adhiniyam, 1964. The regional 
transport Officer, Kanpur, is in charge of une district. The figures of 
collection for the years from 1968-69 to 1977-78 are as follows : 


—— 
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Year Road tax Passenger tax Goods tax 
(in Rs) (in Rs) (in Rs) 

1968— 69 : 65,99,760 19,47,922 26,683,214 
1969— 70 75,87 ,968 28,05,555 33,15,890 
1970— 71 89,77,577 7,51,488 36,95,789 
1971—-72 1,07,82,157% 2,76,887 85,98,811 
1972— 73 1,18,71,248 38 ,72,422 42,81,629 
1973-—-- 74 1,88,07,131 46,82,648 50,19,954 
1974—75 1,55,70,477 55,84,847 77,48,661 
1975—76 1,85,62,090 74,00,742 77,64,500 
1976—77 1,97,49,730 99,45,291 84,80,328 


197778 2,12,85,916 1,12,97,260 86,48,995 
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CHAPTER XII 
LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTIC 


Law Anp ORDER 


During ancient times the responsibility for maintaining law and 
Order was shared by the sOvereign and subjects alike. The system con- 
tinued to be in vogue when the tract forming the present district came 
sucessiVely under the sway of the Panchalas, Mauryas, Guptes and 
Vardhanas. Theking’ssphcrewasthe maintenanec of peaceand order 
and guards were appOinted in the ruralarca forkecping the peace, appre- 
hending criminals and preventing crimes. The area comprising the pre- 
ser.t district remained part of the Delhi sultanate tor about 300 years, 
During this period, the sotwal was the custodian Of peace and Order in 
the urban arcas while the prevention and detection of crimes in the 
Villages continued to remain the duty of the hcadmen of the villages 
and watchmen, Another police officer, known as the muhtasib, bad to 
keep # Watch on the conduct ot the people. In the reign of Sher Shah’ 
Sur, mukaddoms were held personally responsible for any offence commi- 
tted ir their localities, Ifa thett or robbery vecurred wihtin the limits 
of a village and the perpetrators were not discovered, the mukaddam of 
that area was arrested and -compelicd-to_ make good the foss, In 
the case Of murder, the puuishment was severe. If (he murderer could 
not be tound, the mukaddan was puaishted with death. The elfect of 
such stringent regulations Was amunediate and far-reaching, In 
Akbar’s time, it Was the duly of the fuwjdar to maintain peace and order, 
to keep roads free of robbers and to enforce the imperial regulations. 
In policing this arca comprising this district, he was assisted by the 
thanadars. The policy \aia dew by the-cmperor Was foltowed by his 
successors. In the last quarter Of the rth ccutury, the present aistrict 
was a part. cf the subahof Avedhs Daring this period the responsibility 
for maintaining law and order lay on the @nil (reventte officer) but the 
landholders and farmers Were also held te account ter tne commission 
of crimes within che spheres cf their influence, their duties in this 
regard being performed throvgh the agency of the village watchmen, 


When the district came under the administration of the British 
in 1801, vhey built up # good police forces. Magistrates Were responsible 
for providing £0 efficient police force in the towns and in the rural areag 
this work was evsiyned to the tahsildars,who were allowed one and a half 
per cent on the coicetion for the supportos an cMicicnt cswbtishment. Ag 
the system did not work satislactorily in the ruxat arcas, the jurisdiction 
of the tahsildars over the police was withdrawn in 1807 and vested in 
the mayistrates, ‘The police showed little efficiency, for few crimes were 
either reported cr detceted and it wes uct till 1817 that there was 
some improvement, Strenucus efforts were made 0 suppress highway 
robbery ana thugece which were rife at that time, out-posts were esta- 
plished and placed in the charge of three or four imen, ata distance not 
exceeding four miles (about six kin.) along the prircipal thoroughfares , 

But tbe district coatinucd ina state of general disorgavisation, Matterz 
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worsened by the abolition, in 1824, of the old chowkidari system 
and its replacement by rasadbands in which every cultivator had ro 
contribute towards the cost of the village watchmen, This gave 
rise to great sbuses ana contirual eonfliets between the landholderg 
and the police daroghas. The daroghas generally’ nominated the 
watchmen, Often bad eharacters, who were in league with both the 
police and professional dacoits. As a result crimes became more rife than 
before. Tn 1883, a gencral place of rendezvous was fixed in each village 
where all the inhabitants had to assemble when ar alarm was given 
and every night the village was patrolled by four able-bodied men, Sub- 
sequently th’s system was done away with and from 1848 the pzactice 
was resumed of employing watchmen nominated by the landowners and 
remunerated by o rent-free er:ntol land. Is 1845, the polies system 
was again rcorgapised on an extensive scale. A large number of small 
and unimportar t out-posts were abolished and the thanas(police-stations) 
were made contcrininous with the tahsils. The tahsildars were given 
police powers and the ecneral superintendence of the force maintained 
witnin the limits cf their jurisdiction, These measures met witn sucess 
but the chicf obstacle in effective administration wes vhe varied com- 
position of the foree which wes raised, in various manners subject to 
different rules. 


The outhreak of the uphe:val of 1857 revealed many shortcomin, 
in the police orecanisat on not ony ia-this district butin the whole British 
dominion in Indie. It was felt that the responsibility for organising and 
maintaining « police force should gest with the provincial governments 
and that it wes for them to maintain a regular and paid police force tor 
maintaining proper securily and lew and order. A committee was set up 
in 1860) bo recomm: ul incastres. for the reorganisation of tho police, 
the recommendatio ss finding expression in the Police Act( Act V of 1861), 
which on the wucle, still obtains with certain, minor modifications. The 
district was divided into police ciréles, which were kept as far as possible 
contiguous with the boundaries of tahsils and parganas, and an Inspector 
was placed in charge of cach circle. Tu 1863, station officers were appoin- 
ted for eech polie: station whe were made independent of the inspectors, 
In 1877, en imperisnt chaage was made by amalgamating the North- 
Western Provinces police with that of Avadh, a matter of great conecrn, 
to Kanpur, as it was one of the broader districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. According to the recommendations of the Indian Police 
“Commission (1902-08) the suverintencent of police” was made respcnsi- 
ble for the departmental control of the foree, which underwent a number 
of changes in course of time, 


In the months preceding and following the partition of the country 
in 1047, varied problems of law and order came into being which put a 
heavy strain on the resoure>s of the local magistracy and the police. The 
influx ofrefugees ico the district broushtin its weke problems of rehabi- 
litation which laid an added burden on the authovities in respect of matters 
of day to day edministration ard the maintenaiee of law ard order, 
Political, criminal and othve types Of extcaordmary situations arising 
at times in the district, have often heavily taxed the resources of che 
local police and the district anthorities. 
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Kanpur is one of the biggest industrial centres in the Siate and in 
the wake Of its industrialisation and urbanisation, it has assumed tremen- 
dous importance in the socio-economic and political life of the State. 
There has beer an alarming rise in the size of its population, as large 
number of persons come into the district in search of employmert, which, 
to some extent, results in the increase in crimes, which are mostly of the 
nature of petty incidents of knifing, theft and illicit distillation. Trede 
union activities are also responsible for varied labour problems and the 
disruption of order, The overcrowding, which followed the urbanisa- 
tion and industrialisation of the district, created the problem of slums 
and its manifold unhealthy offshoots, which sometimes had a direct and 
adverse bearing on the law and order situation, In the rural areas, 
the increase in the density of population created great pressure on the 
land which also often led to problems of law and order. 


Political activities, which often take the shepe of demonstrations 
and agitations in the district particularly in the city, have remained, to 
a great extent, within the manageable bounds of district administration. 
Local party faccions and disscnsions, multiplying with every general 
elections, have assumed sherper edges which have made the task of the 
police investigating agency diflicult. At times public meetings of diffe- 
rert political perrie., public processions, strikes by employces, etc., also 
add to the existing stresses end streins on the district administration. 


A few places in the district as Bithur, Musanagar and Karpur city 
itself, are of religious significance and attract large numbers of Visitors 
and pilgrims, particularly or the occassion of important religious fairs 
and festival:. Atsuch times the district police is called upon to be spe- 
cielly vigilant and to ensure that nething sntowsrd happins and peace 
end tranquillity of the locality is not disturbed. 


Incidence of Crime 


In early times, the mest common forms o!' crime were edultery, viol- 
ence, slander, larceny, robbery, etc. Disputes also arose over debts, land, 
partition, non-payment ef wages and breach of contract. In the media- 
eval period, the tract covering the district was not rious for the turbu- 
lance of its inhabitants and the task of supressing crime, especially high- 
way robbery and dacoity, was the hardest that contronted the authorities. 
Moreover, the city wag the refuge of criminal suspects from Other places. 
The annexation of Avadh put an end to this state of affairs and since 
then the reputation of Kanpur improved considerably. Under British 
rule, there was, in the eity, the usual professional criminal element which 
was responsible for a certain amount of burglary and house breaking but 
organised crime was rare. The most common forms of crime were petty 
thefi, burglary and criminal trespass accompanied by affrays and grie- 
vous hurt. A certain number of dacoities were reported every year but 
these were for the most pert of a technical nature, although occassionally 
& gang rOse to transitory prominence. 


In 1896, the number of thefts was 897 which, by 1906, had come 
to 487 but there was an increase in offences such as thege against public , 
tranquillity and of eattle lifting. 
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Tn 1911, the distr*ct recOrded an increase in the incidence of crime 
as affecting life and criminal trespass. The next decade, ending in 1921, 
saw a rise in theft, robbery, dacoity and criminal trespess. The decade 
ending with 1981, also witnessed a rise in crimes such as these against 
public tranquillity and of robbery, dacoity and grievous hurt. 


An idea of the incidence of crime, its nature and volume may be 
had from the numher of persons convicted or bound over in 1896, 1916, 
1911, 1921 and 1931 as set out in the following table : 


po le ee ee tee or 








Nature ofcrime SSS 1896 1906 1911 1921 1981 
Against public trenquillity =~ ~~ ~<S54_~=~=~C*«iStSSSC«SC 
Affecting life 84 ll 65 38 12 
Grievous hurt 59 81 21 14 22 
Rape 4 2 2 4 4 
Cattle theft 54 59 4l 45 42 
Criminal force and assault 63 15 5 2 —_ 
Theft 897 437 199 805 185 
Robbery and dacoity 21 33 8 88 78 
Receiving stolen property 18] 175 83 61 88 
Criminal trespass 519 10 156 203 8 


ee ee ee ee te ee: 


The upward trend of crimes egainst public tranquillity and of ro- 
bbery and dacoity was the result of several factors such as the correct 
registration of the number of erimes commited, the risc of acute partv 
factions in various walks af life aud the gencral degradation and degene- 
ration of morals, The deteriorating economic conditions resulting in 
uremployment and the rising prices of essential commodities were also 
responsible for an increase in the incivence of crimes, A general serse 
of public apathy towards crime became a contributing factor. The 
following table giveg an idea of the nature and incidence of crime in the 
district in 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1970; 


Nature of crime 1941 1951 1961 1970 

Grievous hurt 284 824 vl5 468 
Rope 7 <3 12 24 
Cattle theft 26 50 59 84 
Criminal force and assault 104 107 188 162 
Theft 553 715 743 3,128 
Robbery and dacoity 79 103 142 211 
Receiving stolen property 69 72 105 1386 
Criminal tres ; ass 865 430 465 615 
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The following table, for five years ending with 1977, shows the number 
of offences, under the Indian Penal Coae and cognizable crimes wader 
special Acts reported to the police and cascs sent to court. 
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Yhe following table gives the number of crimes and the results of 
prosecution for the five years from 1978 to 1977: 





a 











—— aS an a i a ne ocs Y w 


Year 
Nature of crime ae Le ee aramenhertic 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


ee a gr es eg tego ee nee re es eee ee 





Murder 

Reported 140 202 186 164 196 

Convicted 52 42 i6 vf 6 

Acquitted 27 29 24 9 4 
Daooity 

Reported 146 197 165 117 174 

Convicted 85 27 5 1 _ 

Acquitted 28 22 10 — = 
Robbery 

Reported 463 404 457 275 375 

Convicted 30 26 9 6 a 

Acquitted 21 18 4 3 — 
Rifts 

Reported 565 561 442 3809 444 

Convicted 90 71 11 & = 

Acquitted 50 27 8 5 = 
Housebreaking 

Reported 2,690 2,444 2,164 1,812 1,781 

Convicted 79 60 45 27 16 

Acquitted gl 82 88 19 3 
Kidgaapping 

Reported 164 120 176 168 128 

Convicted 41 20 18 12 _ 

Acquitted 22 10 5 8 = 


Sex crimes under section 876 of I,P,.C. 


Reported 21 24 16 16 14 

Convicted 7 8 8 1 ai 

Acquitted 2 1 — eat. Qh 
Sex crimes under section 877 of 1.P.C. 

Reported 11 10 6 4 8 

Convicted 2 4 1 1 = 

Acquitted 1 _— - _ ae 
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Organisation of Patice 


The police administration of the district is under the charge of a 
senior superintendent of police. He is responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order and the prevention, detection and investigation of 
crime in addition to keeping the force under him disciplined and efficient. 
He is assisted by 2 superintendents (one in charge of the city of Kanpur 
and the other of the rural areas) and 11 deputy superintendents desig- 
nated circle officers, each in charge of a police circle, the police lines 
being in the charge of an assistant superintendent. 


The police force of the district is divided into two sections the civil 
and the armed. 


Civil Police—The duties ot the civil police consists of watch and 
ward, maintenance of law and order, prevention, detection and inves- 
tigation of crimes ana the service of summons and processes of the law 
courts, 


For the sake of convenience and the proper functioning of the 
police, the district is divided into;11 circles, each under the charge of 4 
deputy superintendent, Each circle is subdivided into a number of po- 
lice-:tations which have been demarcated on the basis of area and po- 
pulation. The following table gives the names of the police-stations 
and out-posts in each circle : 


a a a ee ee te a nt 


Police out-posts under euch police-station, 


a i a te 


a TY Ce aheatnnnninas tne 
Yolice circle Police-station 


22+. 
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— 








1 2 8 
i i ee ne a et So SS A re en en a er a rc 
City 
Cirele I Kotwali Gilish Bazar, Civil Lines, Moolganj, 


Chaube-Gola Parade 


Cotonelganj Macrawatganj I, Macrawatganj IT, 
Chunniganj, Bacongenj, Chhota 
Miyan Ka Hata 
Phoolkhana Phoolkhana, Patkapur, Phoolbagh 
Gwaltoli Gwaltoli, Parmat, Khalasi Line 
Circle II Collectorganj Nayaganj, Badshahinaka, Sikri Mohl 
Harbansh Mohai Harbansh Mohali, Sutarkhana 
Anwarganj Latouche Road, Cooli Bazar, Bansmandi 
Raipurwa Raipurwa I, Raipurwa II, Jhakar« 
katti, Coperganj 
Cirele TIT Sisamau Jawaharnagar, Chamanganj, Safi- 
ganj 
Bajaria Bajaria I, Bajaria IT 
Nazirabad Nazirabad, R.K. Nagar 
Fazalganj Fazalganj I, Fazalganj II, Armapur 


[Conid. 
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Cirele IV 


Circle V 


Cirele VI 


Rural 
Circle I 


Cirele IT 


Cirele TIT 


Circle IV 


Circle V 





2 


Babupurwa 


Juhi 


sovindnagar 


Swarupnagar 


Nawabganj 


Kalyanpur 


Cantonment 


Rasulabad 
Mangalpur 
Derapur 
Akbarpur 
Bilhaur 
Sheoli 
Sheorajpur 
Kakwan 
Ghatamput 
Fajeti 
Gajner 
Bidhnu 
Bhognipur 


Sikandra 


Musanagar Sachendi 


Maharajpur 
Bithur 
Narwal 


[4 
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Babupurwa, Transpottnagar 

Juhi, Naubasta, Kidwainagar, Ratan 
Lal Nagar, Meharwan Singh Ka 
Purwa 


Govindnagar, Dadanagar, 


Factory 
Area, Milk Bosrd 


Swarupnagar, 


Kakadco, Shastrinagar, 
Benajhawar, 


Nagar Mahapalika 


Aryanagar, Kohna, H-rbert Butlar, 
Technical Institute 


Rawatpur, Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology, Panki, Indranigar 


Gangaghat, Chakeri, Faithful, Rail 
BaZar, Latkurti, Jajmau. Krishna- 
nagar, Alitwan 

Kohinjari 

Jhinjhak, Kanchausi, Sandalpur 

Kandhi 

Ruta, Bara, Roona 

Bilhaur, Makanpur, Araul, — Poora 

Bhaupur, Naitha 

Ghaubepur 

Birhan, Bishdhun 

Ghatampur, Patara, Sandh, Bhitirgaon 

Kuma 

Para 

Macharia 

Phukhrayan, Baraur 

Rajapur: 

Reona, Panki Industrial Area 

Sarsauil 


Mandhana 


imei 
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The police-stations of Kotwaii, Collectorganj, Colonelganj, Sisamau, 
Fazalganj, Nawabgarj, Swarupnagar, Babupurwa, Cantonment, Juhi, 
Anwarganj, Raipurwa,Ghatampur and Bhognipur are under the direct 
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control of inspectors and the rest are under the controi of sub-inspectors, 
both designated station officers, The out-posts are manned by sub-in- 
speetors designatcd sub-inspector (in charge of out-posts). 


Armed Police —In the district the dutics of the armed police are 
to escort prisoners from the jail to the courts and back, to suppress and 
prevent disorder and erimes of violence, to restore peace in disturbed 
greas and to protect government property, treasuries and vital commu. 
nication systems. 


Mounted Police--The mounted police is the arm of the district 
police that patrols roads, escorts prisoners and government money and 
treasure, conveys communications of special urgency, helps in the 
supression of dacoities, provides. ceremonial escorts and performs certain 
traffic-contro] duties. In 1978, the mounted police in the distriet come 
prised a sub-inspector, 5 head consiables and 25 constables. 


Flying-squad--The police of the district is assisted by a flying- 
squad. Ic consists of an inspector, 23 sub-inspectors, 23 head constables 
ard 80 constables. It atcends to urgent calls relating to the detection 
and prevention of crime. : 


Prosecution Unit--The prosecution branch which has been ge- 
parated from the regular police, has been (since April 1, 1974) under 
the charge of the disirict magistrate. The prosccution staff in 1977 
consisted Of One senior public prosceutor, 8 public prosecutors, 33 
assistant public prosecutors, 18 head constables and 95 constables. It 
conducts legal proceedings on behalf of the State m cases in the magis- 
trate’s courts and advises the investigating officers on legal matters aris. 
ing in the course of the investigation of crimes. 


Village Police--The system ofhaving viliage chowkidars came 
into being with the enforcement of the North-Western Provinces Road 
Police Act (Act XVI of 1873), ('These watchmen live in their villages 
but ere atiached tc the policc-stations. Thcy are appointed by the dis- 
trict magistrate but their supervision and control rests with the superin- 
tendent of police. Their main duty is to report to the local police the 
commission of crime and accurrences of other like incidents in their 
arcas. They Also act as proccss servers of the nyaya panchayats. In 
1977-78 the strength of the chowkidars in the district was 1,044, 


Pradeshik Vikas Dal This body of volunteers was originally set 
up in the district under the name of Prantiya Rakshak Dal to mobilise, 
manpower, carry out youth-welfare activities in the rural areas and to 
prepare the village people for self-defence. It is often celled upon to 
perfcrm civil defence duties like guarding and assisting the regular police 
in traffic control, various emergencies, law and order situations, fire 
fighting, maintenarce of communications, cte. The paid staff of 
this organisation consists of a disvrict crganiscr, who supervises the 
work of ‘he entire set up, end 22 block organisers and the unpaid staff 
comprises 22 block commanders, 192 haika sardars (circle leaders), 1,488 
dalpatis (group leaders), 4,466 tolinayaks (section leaders) and 44,640 
rakshaks (guards), 
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The district organiser also cO-ordinales developmertal programmes 
with the co-operation of the block developmer:t officers and organises 
shramdan activities training camps and games and sports in the rural 
areas. 


Village Defence Societies —-These societies are non-official orga- 
nisations set up to protect the villagers from the inroeds of dacoits, 
Their main tesk is to root out the undesirable elements of society and to 
strengthen, the safety and protective measures pertaining to privste 
property and human life. In order to inculeate self-confidence and 
cO-operative action in the pcople mectings and rallies of these societies 
are held periodically, In 1977, their number wa; 2,153. 


Anti-corruption 


A scheme to root out corruption from among the non-gazetted em- 
ployees of the State Government was adopted in the district in 1962 and 
a deputy superintendent of police (anti-corruption) was appointed for 
investigating complaines mace by the public regarding corruption, bri- 
bery, harassment and cxtertion, Complaints against the members of 
the police force were enquired into by him-but those againsi the emplo- 
yees of other departments were inVestigatea only when referred to him 
by the departments concerned, 


The following table gives the number of complaints received and 
substantiated against the police emplovec ard these of other depart- 
ments from 1978 to 1977 : 


+. ee ce tg ah th wa at a ere ee tere 








No, of complaints Substautiated 
Year received 
“Police Other ~—~Police~—~—«Other 

1973 37 — 18 = 
1974 46 _ 16 _ 
1975 54 2 7 1 

1976 43 2 14 1 

1977 79 —~ 27 _ 


ee eT en ee eS a ts ee 





In Grder to meke the anti-corruption scheme in the State more ef- 
fective ar anti-corruption unit was constijutcd in April, 1977 in the 
criminal investigetion department under the charge of a deputy ins- 
pector general. It dealt with complaints against both the non.-gazetted 
and gazetted employees of the district. 


Government Railway Pclice 


The government railway polic: is a separate wing of the State police 
organisation and is entrusted with police duties et plsess on the railway 
tracks and railway slations. Li is responsible for the safuty Of the travel- 
ling public, fcr accompanying trains for the safety of the passengers 
and goods trains and patrollivg railway platforms. ‘There is a police- 
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sta tion of this wing at Kanpur, the staff of which consists 9f a veserve 
sub-inspector, 7 sub-inspectcrs, 12 head constables and 92 constables. 
The jurisdiction of the government railway police at Kanpur is from 
Jhinjhak te Karbigwan on the Northern Railway and from Kanpur 
to the Banda section on the Central Railway. There is also a squad for 
apprehending ticketless travellers in treins. 


Jauis AND Locx-ups 


_ ail—The system of having jails has been in vogue from early 
times but the present sct up is Of British origin and is an integral part 
Of the judicial system introduced under British rule. In 1811, a tempo- 
rary arrangement for housing inmates was made till the erection of 
a jail at Gutaiya near Nawabganj, The jail was destroyed in 1857 and 
a New jail was erected in 1860 near Sirsaya-ghat. 


Lhe district jail is under the charge of 2 supcrintendent, who is 
assisted by a jailor, three denuty jailors and three assistant jailors. The 
control over the administration of the jailis exercised by the inspector 
general of prisons, U.P., Lucknow, The jail can accommodate 862 
prisoners and under trials in~mates. Lhe average daily number of occu- 
pants at the jail, from 1969 t0°1978, Was-as follows ; 


ty ent ey rr eee emer oe eC NE ono o 6 hte ee wer rr a me i 
Daily average no. of occupants 
Year SN ge ees oe tee 
Convic Under trial occupants 
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1969 323 1,097 
1970 293 1,159 
1971 203 1,169 
1072 336 1,182 
1978 200 1,536 
1974, 298 1,185 

1975 281 1,540 
1976 268 1,421 
1977 159 1,290 
1978 145 1,412 
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To provide medicai service to the occupants a hospital with 24 
beds, under the charge of an assistant medical officer, 1s located in the 
jeii premises, Ip serious cases paticnts are referred to other hospitals. . 


Welfare of Prisoners—Prisoner: and those awaiting trials, were 
formerly divided into three categcries. ‘A’ , ‘B’, ‘C’ but since 1948 they 
have been classified only as ‘superior’ and ‘ordinary’, More facilities 
and amenities have been provided in the jail after Independence with 
the object of improving the living conditions of the prisoners. They 
are now paid jor the work they do during their imprisonment. Ile- 
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mentary education is also imparted to illiterate prisoners and mews. 
papers, books aud periodicals are available, inthe jail library. “Indoor 
and outdoor games, cultural, recreational and-social activities and 
religious d'scourses are also arranged for them, Interviews with rela- 
tions and fricnds are permitted. They are trained in cotton weaving, oil 
pressirg and production of grass mats for which they are remunerated. 
They also make moonj bandh for stringing beds ete., for use in the 
prison, 


Visitors— The ex officio visitors of the jail are the director of-me- 
dical and health services, U.P., the commissioner Of the Allahahad divi- 
sion, the district and sessions judge and the district magistrate, All the 
members of the State and Central legislatures belonging: to. the district, 
all the members of the standing conumittce of the State legislsturc ‘for 
jails, the chairman of the central committee cf the. Uttar Pradesh Apradh 
Nirodhak Samiti and some social workers recommended by the district 
Magistrate and appointed by the government, are also non-offttial 

" visitors of the jail. 


Lock-ups-—A lock-up cach is located in the collectarate and:sessions 
court compounds for custody of prisoners brought frenr the: jail to 
attend the hearing of their cases. Lock-ups are supervised bythe pnb- 
lic proseeuter. Each police-station also has a lock-up looked after by 
the station, officer. 


At ihe headquarters of each tabsil, there is a revenue. lock-up (us- 
ually a small room) to detain persons arrested for non-payment of 
government aues. Such defaultcrs may be detained for a period of 
14 days at a time, 


Probation 


The probation scheme was introduccd.in the district in 1047. It 
is. primarily meant to protect young people from committing: erimes 
and gives young offenders av opportunity to their conduct. outside the 
walls of a reformatory or prison and under the care and: guidance of a 
trained probation officer. A probation officer was appointed in. 1047, 
under the U.P. First Ollenders Probation Act, 1988. In 1977, there 
were two probation officers and a deputy probation officer in the district, 
They fuyction under the admivistrative control of the director, Harijan 
and social welfare department, U.P., ard lor day today administration, 
wider the district magistrate. ‘hey visitor receive visite from offenders 
at such intervais as may be specified by the convicting court, as they 
may think fit and supervise the activities and.wetch-the conduct of 
those released on probation, They see that the probationers observe 
the conditions of the bond executed by them, They also look after 
the rehabilitation of prisoners released prematurely, submit periodical 
reports to the courts concerned about their conduct and in general-assist 
and-befriend them, trying, if necessary, to find suitable jobs for thom. 
They enforce social discipline by supervising such offenders wi sow 
possibilities of being reseucd from a future life of crime. The Act pro- 
vides for the release ov probation of first offenders under the aye of 24 
years. The probation officers also implement the U.P. Children Act of 
1961, which deals with juvenile offenders np to the age of 16 years. They 
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also deal with cases of parole, nominal rolls and cases of revision of sen- 
tence. There were 220 juvenile delinquents dealt with in 1977 the non- 


juvenile offenders being 184 and the number of domiciliary visits paid 
525, 


JUSTICE 


In the past, in the arca covered by the district today, the adminis- 
tration of justice formed a separate administrative branch more or less 
detached “from the exccutive. The ruler was the fountainhead of this 
entire justice, being administered cither by him personally or through 
his representatives. There werc mainly three institutions related to the 
administration of justice, the village panchayat in the village, the judge 
in the town and the king-in council at the apex. The court of law bore 
the Vedie name, Sabha, which gave decisions regarding matters of publie 
moment wud it figures prominently in later literature in. connection with 
the administration of justicc. ‘The use of the ‘ordeal’ as a part of the 
judicial procedure was recognised, Civil cases were sometimes decided 
by arbitration. Offenders were punished with fines varying in amount 
but there were also terrible penalties. ‘The modes of punishment inelu- 
ded mutilation and torture. The “aggricved person also had a say in 
the form of punishment to be imposed on the aceused, 


The sucrcd texts contracts, customs and royal ordinances, werc the 
sources of the law. Records of cases were also kept to provide healthy 
judicial precedents. ‘The judges were appointed from among those who 
were well-versed in the sacred texts aud usually belonged to the priestly 
order and ol'ten went beyond the royul fiat in the performance of their 


dutics. The petty cases in the village were decided by the Gramyavadin 
or village judge. 


The Muslinis brought with theirown system, under which justice 
was adiministered according to, Islamic law by the gazts (judges) and 
muftis in the towns, The rural areas were not affected by changes in 
the government or the rulers and the panchayats continued to function 
as usual, Criminal justice, was administered in accordance with the 
Tslamic law, one’s personal Jaw being applicable in civil cases. Ordinarily 
the officers. dispensing justice did not disregard customary laws and 
sometimes followed principles of cquity 


During the rule of the nawab vizir of Avadh, serious ofences were 
tried by the amil, petty crimina) offences were decided by the landhel- 
ders and civil suits were referred to arbitration. Matters affecting caste 
or religion were settled by the panchayats. 


The judicial administration of the British was introduced in the 
district by the Kast India Compony in 1801, A collector, miagis- 
trate and judge was appointed hut in a short time the revenue administ- 
ration was sepprated and the offices of judge and magistrate were vest- 
ed in second officer. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction two sudar 
‘amins, designated mufti and pundit, were entrusted with the trial of 

- small suits. In 1817, the office of mungif was introduccd for outlying 
+ traets. One having charge of Kannauj and Thathia and. aagother of 
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Auraiya (in district Etawah) and Sikandra, The next year a third sadar 
amin was edded, In 1821, the munsifs and sadar amins were empo- 
wered to decide cases up to the valuation of Rs 100 and Rs 300  respec- 
tively. The value of suits triable by a sadgr amin was increased to 
Rs 1,000 in 1827 in which year the functions of the judge and the magis- 
trate were separyted. In 1882, the courts compriscd thosc of a principal 
sadar amin trying cases up to Rs 5,000, a sadar amin with powers as 
before and four munsifs, stationed at Kanpur, Gajner, Sheorajpur and 
Rasulabad cach and having jurisdiction’ to try suits up to Rs 800 in 
value. In 1836, there Were five munsifs but the number came duwn to 
four in 1862 and subsequently to two, the Kanpur munsif having juris- 
dictiov ovet the Kanpur, Narwal, Bilhaur and Sheorsjpur tahsils and 
that of Akbarpur, over the remaining port of the district. In 1968, the 
principal gadar amin, who functioned as a subordinate judge, was 
also invested with the powers of a judge of 2 small-causes court. ‘The 
enforcement of the Indian Penal Code aud the Criminal Procedure Uode 
in the second half of the ninctcenth century brought about a great change 
in both substantive and proccdural matters of the administration of 
justice. After Independence, a large number of additional courts of 
various nature were instituted and several temporary courts Were made 
permanent. 


The population of the city having ivercuscd to above a million, due 
to the expansion of industrics, trade and business and the consequent 
influx of people from other districts and States, the State Government 
declared ‘he eity of Kanpur asa metropOlitan area, from October 11, 
1976, Asa consequence of this, the Kanpur revenue district was divided 
two sessions divisions, one comprising the metropolitan area, of which 
the district judge is the sessions judge and the other the non-metropo- 
litan area Of the district, whichis under the charge of the additional 
district. judge who has beq made the scssions judge of the division, 


Criminal Justice 


The court of district judge, is the highest criminal court of the dis- 
trict. He has the powers of inflicting the death sentence, subject to 
confirmation by the high court-of judicature at Allahabad. He is also 
sessions judge of the metropolitan area. He is assisted by 10 additional 
sessions Judges. Each sessicns judge has jurisdiction in respect of crimi- 
nal appeals and criminal revisions, sessions trisl3.as. .special cases relating 
to his own sessions division. A chief metropolitan magistrate, 8 addi« 
tionai .chie? metropolitan magistrates, 2 metropolitan magistrates aud 
9 special metropolitan magistrates work wader the district judge, They. 
are subject to thie control of the high court which is exercised through the 
sessions judge (metropolitan area), All metropolitan and special metro- 
politan magistrates are magistrates of the first class, ‘Fhey are also 
invested with summary powers. A chief Judicial magistrate and 2 spe- 
cial judicial magistrates work under the additional district: and sessions 
judge in the non-metropolitan area. Two mumsifg and 11 additional 
munsifs have also been inveated with magisterial powers of the first 
class to try criminal] cases. 
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The following Jsble.gi¥es:the number of the cases instituted in the 
sessions and lower. courts from: 1974 to 1976 : 


Sessions Courts 














Your 

Natere af offence - eee eS 
1974 10765 1976 

ee et re re ne ep toes os Ss 

Affeeting life 841 800 276 
Kidnapping aud. forcible. akduetion. 88 20 a7 
Hurt 24 418 8 
Rape 26 48 ae 
Unnatural offenest .. — 1 toms 
Extortion - - 1 
Robbery and dagoity: . 180. 194. 197 
Other cases 55 & 4 





ee a A I TE LIE RS eS SR A me 





Lower Courts 


























Natuse of offence . a — - 

= 1974 1975 7 __ 1976 
Affeoting life 520 899 4B - 
Kidnapping and fomible akduation . 203 220 197 
Hurt 2,061 4,595 6,211. 
Rape . 80 a5 26... 
Unnatyral afanaat .. 5 7 Nil 
Extortion 1 Nil Nil. 
Robbery and dagaity .. 802 “9 508 . 
Other cages . . : * 88,448 44,668 - 45,588 < 


—_—w oar ar aw ow a 6 ewe ww a ww eo 7 om ent zz 
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The following table gives the number of persous tried and sentence 
by the sessions and tower courts form 1974 to 1976: 


Session Courts 


—_. 





a St i er ee 


No. of persons affected 





Punishment imposed ie as gee 
a gage Sf ge a ee ee a 
Tried 822 360 410 
Sentenced to death 9 1 8 
Life imprisonment 87 62 58 
Rigorous imprisonment 212 11 168 
Simple imprisonment Nil Nil Nil 
Fined Nil Nil 2 


OE gt 
cn el Aa Sm oe Oe ee 


Lower Couris 


er ge. 





No. of persons affected 


tg ee. 


Punishment imposed 


1974 1975 1976 
RR A pg sa | 
Persons tried 89,817 46,945 69,148 
Sentenced to death Nil _ Ni Nil 
Life imprisonment Nil Nil Nil 
Rigorous imprisonment 2,216 1,758 2,854 
Simple imprisonment 420 91 44 
Fined 17,041 24,994 26,705 
Other punishments 819 217 2 








er SE ET ee 


Executive Magistrates 


Being the chief executive magistrate, the district magistrate is 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order and the prevention of 
riots and disturbances in the district. In this task he is assisted by 
the aditional district magistrates, subdivisional magistrates and tahsil- 
dars (who constitute the cadre of subordinate executive magistrates), 


The new Code of Criminal Procedure enforeed from April 1, 1974, 
relieved the exccutive magistrates of their judicial powers but they con- 
tinue to exercise jurisdiction in respect of cases of a preventive and pro- 
hibitory nature under sections 107, 183 and 144 0f the new Code. The 
executive magistrates have retained the powers of arrest or of ordering 
the potice’to arrest ory pérson committing an Offefce in their presence. 
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They can scnd the offender to jail or give him into police custody 
but such detention can not exceed a period of 24 hours unless a remand 
is given to that effect by a competent court. They also have the autho. 
rity to conduct identification proceedings of aecuscd persons and to 
record dying declarations, 


The following table gives some particulars, from 1968 to. 1970 and 
from 1974 10 1978 regarding cognizable crimes committed under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and other Special Acts and the number of per- 
sons sentenced in various courts under the district magistrate : 


























ja las mas Sas -_— a a i ne ee ne 
Cases under Cr P.C, Cases under focal Number 
and special Acts sentenced 
Year — Soe ee + =Number to rigors Number 
Cases Nu. of Cases No. of tried ous im: fined 

institu- persons institu- persons prison- 

ted involved ted involved ment 
1968 8,087 9,661 _ _— 9,661 1,870 598 
1960 © 3,582 10,968 _ — 10,968 1,174 412 
1970 3,421 11,889 = a= 11,889 TAY 617 
1974 2,784 = 11,925 1,846 1,616 18,541 1,697 647 
1975" 2,740 10,077 1,228 1,804 11,471 184 852 
1976 3,365 10,041 1,082 1,859 12,800 1,046 241 
1977 8,771 10,206 ¥,108 1,477 11,688 581 216 
1978 4,977 18,117 880 1,402 19,519 598 196 





i te Le et et ee 


Civil Justice 


The district judge is the head of the judiciary in the district and is 
assisted by eight additional district judges, exercising equal powers with 
him. Allof them are vested with powers of unlimited pecuniary juris- 
diction in civil cases, and powers of hearing revisions and certain other 
types of cases for which jurisdiction hasbeen conferred upon them under 
various cnactments and statutes, In addition, there is also a civil judge 
and two additional civil judges with jurisdiction to decide suits of unli- 
mited vali and appellate jurisdiction to decide suits up to the valuation 
of Rs 10,000, A smal causes judge is also posted in the district. His 
jurisdiction covers the cases having valuation upto Rs 8,000. Two 
munsifs and 11 additional munsifs dispose of regular civil suits and also 
other cuses. 


The following table gives the position of case work in civil courte 
in the year 1976; 


ame te ee gerne een ee ee me ee or ee , 





Cases Number of suite 
Pending at beginning of year 18,507 
Jnstituted 5,741 
Suits disposed of 6,458 
Pending at close of year 10,795 


et rrr i ee es ete, wee ee ee renee eee, 
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Of the suits ingituted in the civil courts of the district in 1976, 1,901 
involved immovable property, 2,441 movable property, 31 were 
connected with mortgage disputes, 188 were of a matrimonial natuer and 
1,180 belonged to other categories, 


The number of suits instituted in 1976, according to valuation, was 
as follows: 


on Tt 





Valuation Number of suits 
Not exceeding Rs 100 150 
Exceeding Rs 100 but vot Rs 1,000 2,095 
Exceeding Rs 1,000 but not Rs 5,000 L417 
Exceeding Rs 5,000 but net Rs 10,000 606 
Exceeding Rs 10,000 but not Rs 20,000 533 
Exceeding Rs 20,000 but not Rs 5 lakhs 958 
Exceeding Rs 5 lakhs 22 


te at st te 











The total value of the suits instituted during 1976 amounted to 
Rs 8,25,82,429. 


Some particulars relating to the disposal of civil cascs i 1976 are 
as follows : 


Dy ee ee ee ee 





Nature of disposal Number of ie 
“Dismissed for default. = St—~<CS~S 

Otherwise decided without trial 1,386 

Decreed ex-parte 2,002 

On admission of claims 207 

On Comproimised 726 

Referred to arbitration 17 


te te ee i ee ee 


The number of appeals instiuutcd and dispos:d of in the district, 
in the ycar 1976, was as fullows : 


a te i te et te te ee en tee 











Nature of appeals Instituted disposed 
ae ame a a a apenas —o 
Hogular civil appeals 2 574 $48 
Miscellaneous civil appeals B37 o4 
Regular rent appeals 427 652 


[Continued, 
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Ae a ph ne a ect a 


1 2 8 
Miscellaneous rent appeals 141 37 
Revisions of cases of small causes court under section 25 474 472 
Revision of civil ens under section 115 Cr. P.C. 299 580 
Revisions under Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 25 60 
Criminal references 9 13 
Tasolvency petitions ‘B4 12 
Motor accident claims 56 14 
Assessment & ppeals 411 585 
Taxation appe.ls 84 102 
Appeals under the Indian Trade Unions, Act, 1926 4 6 
Appeals ‘under the U.P, Imp sition of Ceiling.on Land ‘860 426 

Holding Act, 1960 
Appeuls under the Publie Premises: Act 78 87 
Appeals under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 84 28 


0 Re ty ee ee ee Oe Nes AE eg NE ee ee ee ee 


Separation of Executive from Judiciary 


The separation of the judiciary from the execucive in the district 
was enforced on October 2, 1967. As a result, the judicial magistrates 
were placed under the district judge instead of the district magistrate. 
Previously, the judicial magistrates who tried criminal cases under the 
appellate authority of the sessions judge, worked under the adminis- 
trative control of the district magistrate for dutics concerning law and 
order, The additional district magistrate (judicial), designaied chief 
judicial magistrate under the new dispensation, is under the administra- 
tive contro] of the high court of judicature at Allahabad. This process 
reached its culmination on April 1,1974, when the pew Code of Criminal 
Procedure came into force, It envisages complete separation of the 
judiciary from the executive and makes some far-reaching changes in 
the momenclature, classifications and powers of the courts, The Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1974, relieved the executive .magistrates of their 
judicial powers but they continue to exercise jurisdiction in respect of 
cases Of a preventive aud prohibitory nature under the relevant section 
of the new code. They are also empowered to try cases under various 
Jocal and Special Acts, 


As the nomenclature denotes, the judicial magistrates are entrusted 
exclusively with juaicial functions, The designation of the officer con- 
trolling the judicial magistrates hes been changed to that of cheif judi- 
cial magistrate, For the metropolitan areas, the designation is chief 
metropolitan magistraic. 
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NvaysA PANCHAYAT 


To give the pcopie training in and some measure Of association with 
the administravion of justice at the villege level, the U.P. Panchayat Raj 
Aci, 1947 was enacted which provided for the establishment of panche- 
yati adalats in the villages, The Act was given effect to in 1949 when a 
number of panchavati adaal were constituted in the district, the name 
being changed te nyaya panchaysts subsequently, The jurisdiction of a 
nyaya panchayat usually extends over av areca of five cr ten gaon sabhas, 
depending on the populationof the constituent villages. The total 
number of nyaya panchayats in the district was 192 in 1978. 


The panchs of the nyaya panchay: ts ere nominated by the district 
magistrate with the asst. tance of an advisory body, from among the 
elected members of the gaat panchayats, Every nyaya panchayat has 
10 to 25 members. These panchs elect from amony themselves a sar- 
panch, who is the presiding officer, assisted by a sahayak (assistant) 
sarpanch, The panehs are honorary workers and hold office for a period 
of five years, their term of office being extendable for a year by the State 
Government, Cases are beard by.acbench coustituted by the sarpanch, 
eacn bench constituting five panchs fora period of a year, The presenec 
of at least three panchs, including the betch chairman at cach hearing, 
is essential, 


The nyaya panchayats are empowered to try cases under various 
secticns of the following Acts : 


(a) The India Penal Code, scetions relating to petty offences 
such as public nuisange, trespiss, hvtimidatior, threvt, cte., and 
cases Of theft or misappropriation involving property not ex- 
ceeding Rs 50 in yilue 


(b) Cases under the Cattle 'Prespuss Act, 1871, relating to 
damege to property or crops by enttle, ete, and their seizure or 
reseuc by foree 


(ce) Causes under the Unitea Provinces Primary Education Act, 
1919, against parents for disobedicnee of orders 


(4) The Public Gambling Act, 18€7, relating tc gambling houses 
cr gambling in public places, ete. 


The State Government may also by a gazette notification to this 
effect, empower the nyaya panchayats to try cases under other sections 
of the above mentioned cnsctiments and any other Act. 


In civil suits, their pecuniary jurisdiction extends to a valuation 
of Rs 500 and they can also try revenue crses if the parties cone>rmed 
aprec in writing to be tried by them, They are not authorised to piss 
sentence Of imprisonment or to impose a fine exceeding Rs 100.) The 
revision against thcir decision in civil end erimiral cases lics to the jrdi- 
cial magistrate or munsi/s, as the case may be, and in revcnue eases to 
the subdivisional officers. 
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The following table gives some particulars about the cases tried 
and disposed of by the nyaya panchayats during the five year ending 
with 1976-77 ; 


rs i i es re i ss 


Cases pending Cases Cases disposed 
Year at beginning of instituted of 
the year 

1972— 78 20 120 95 
1978— 74 46 103 104 
1974—%5 44 195 204 
1975—-76 85 185 96 
1976-77 74, 127 145 


Bar Association 


The Kanpur bar association was registcred i”. 1896 under the Socie- 
ties Registration Act XXI of 1860. The association had 520 members 
on its roll in 1978. Ic has its own building ard library in the court 
compound. 


Among others the main objects of the association are to maintain 
a high standard of professional efficiency and decorum and to look 
after the interest of its members. 


The lawyers’ association, Kanpur was established in 1912 and 
registered in 1926 under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860, 
Its main objects are the promotion of the interests of the legai profession 
and the maintenance of professional. standards and conduct. It had 
175 members in 1978-79, 


CHAPTER XITI 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The department of the State Government dealing with general 
administration, revenue administration and law and order and justice 
have already been dealt with in Chapters X, XI and XII respectively 
and accounts of several other departments have been given in certain 
other chapters. The organizational set up at the district level of some 
other depertmerts like those of agriculture, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, soil conservation, ¢-operatives, induscries, forestsand public 
works, is briefly discussed below. 


Agricultural Department 


For purpose of agriculture, the district comes under the administra- 
tive contro] of the deputy director of agriculture, with headquarters at 
Allahabad. Locally the district agriculture officer is in charge of the 
departm nt and is assisted by three additional district agriculture offi- 
cers, a special seed production officer and a senior mechanical assistant. 
In addition there are four members cf the State agriculture service 
(grade IT) the cotion developmetit ipspector, pulse development ins- 
pector, mechanical assistant. and the in “charge of the buffer godown, 
who also works in the district. There are two members of the State 
agriculture service (grade II), a field mechar ic and a sum flower inspec- 
tor. The offices of all these functionaries are located at the district 
headquarters. There are two employees in charge of the buffer 
godowns, one each appointed at Bilhaur and Pukhrayan and 4? assistant 
agriculture inspectors work in different parts of the aistrict. 


There is an agriculture seed multiplication farm at Bidhnu under 
the direct control of a farm superiniendent. 


The main functions of the department are to help to increase agri- 
cultural produce, to train farmers in modern scientific techniques and 
tc ensure quick supplies of various inputs such as improved seed, chemical 
fertilizers, modern implements and insecticides and pesticides, ctc. 


Customary service is also arranged by way of giving tractors, thre« 
shers, etc, onhire to the cultivators on nominal charges. Demons- 
trations at government and private farms and centres are held to edu- 
cate the farmers in improved and scientifie techniques. Asa further 
incentive, short-term courses are also held periodically at the block and 
village levels to disseminate knowledge of improved techniques in the 
field of agricultural preduction. In cage of epidemics or agricultural 
diseases, the department undertakes suitable measures to combat them 
speedily. 


At the block level, the activities of this department are supervised 
by av assistant development officer (agriculture) appointed in each 
block who is under the control of the block development officer and is 
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responsible for the various agricultural development programmes such 
as intensive cultivation, the use of improved seeds, manures, provision 
of technical -upport to various programmes, supervision of seed stores 
distribution of fertilizers and recovery of dues. ; 


There ere 88 seed stores in the district. The assistant agriculture 
inspector in each seed store is responsible for supplying seeds to eulti- 
vators and the maintenance of accounts and records relating to this 


section, 
Horticultuie Department 


The department (originally affiliated to the department of agricul- 
ture) initially managed the tosk ef the rejuvenstion of old orchards 
through improvea methods. [tis now a sepsrate department unacr 
a director at the State headquarters. The maim functions of the depart- 
mentare tne implementation of various hortieulti rai schemes in. the 
district, such as development of nurseries on scientific lines, proper 
maintenance of government gardens, Lurscrics and nazul gordens 
supply of plants, vegetable sceds, seedlings and providing technical 
guidance to horticulturists and vegetable growers. , 


At the district level the. district horticulture officer is responsible 
for the implementation of the (various hoviicultural schenws in the 
district. He is assisted by a senior horticulture juspeetor, a district 
horticulture inspector and a vegetable iaspector, They supervise the 
layout of orchards, plant nurseries, supply vegetable sceds and scedlings 
and give technical guidance to cultivators to whom they supply plants 
and vegetable sceds, ete. 


Animal Husbandry Department 


Kanpur is the district headquarters of the Kanpur circle whieh is 
under the control of a deputy director, intcusive cattle development 
project. The Melwan block of diswrict Fatehpur also comes under ihis 


circie. 


The district live-stock officer at the district lcvel is responsible for 
implementing the Plan schemes in regard to the improvement of various 
breeds of cattle and poultry, preventing and treating their diseases, con- 
trolling possible outbreaks of epidemics among animals, helping iv the 
execution of nutrition programmes and arranging for loans for | pouliry 
farming. He is assisted by #n oflicer in charge (semen collection centre) 
a veterinary offiecr, © veterinary assistant surgeon and a veterinary 
stockman, who are responsible for the treatment of enimal diseases 
contrel of epidemics, castration of scrub bulls and improving the breed 
of cattle. There are 80 veterinary hospitals aud 25 artificial ingemina- 
tion centres in, the district. 


Soil Conservation 


The Ramganga Command Arca Development Authority, Kan pur 
has been established as » result of the enactment of the Uttar Pradesh 
Arca Development Act, 1976. 
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The objectives of Projects relate to the farm development work 
including the development of field channels and field drains, land level- 
ling and shaping, realigninent of field boundaries for efficient irri- 
vation layout, development of a proper system for fair distribution of 
waicr, supply of all inputs including credit and strengthening of ex- 
tension, services, sclection, adoption and introduction of surtable crop- 
ping patterns through improved soi) aud water manegement practices 
and techniques, conjunctive us: of surface and ground water, provi- 
sion of drainage and development and maintenance of a modern distri- 
bution, system from the main canals to the furmcry’ fields, and the selec- 
tion and identification of growth centres for mtcgratced area develop- 
ment, 


To execute the programme of Command area development, suitable 
cerganisations from the State level to the field level were created on the 
pattern suggested by the Government of India, A Command Area 
Development Department has becn set up at the State level at Kanpur. 
The full setup at the project level was created through several stages 
from August, 1978, to October, 1976, 


The actual ficld work is dens) by theficld staff posted in the soil 
conservation unit/soil survey uoit aader the dircel control of the soil 
conservationt offiecr/assisteant soilsurvey officer. The role of the head- 
quarters staff is supervisory ia nature, The field staff executes the 
programme in accordance with the instructions issued from the head- 
quartcrs. — 

Soil conservation units were Originally functioning under the control 
of the director of agriculturc, Uttar Pradesh. There have been trans- 
ferred to the Ramgangs Command. These are six soil conservation 
units in Kanpur which are located at) Bijhaur, Mandhana, Jhinihak, 
Azad Nagar, Kidwai Nagar and Akborpur. Thes» units work under 
the deputy director, soil conservation, Farrnkhabad and Fatehpur, 
Unitwise details of developmental work as on March 81, 1978, are 
given in the table below : 





— So — —_— re — +—— ee ee ea oe 


No. of outlets where farm development work 








Name of soil has been in progress Name of block 
conservation unit - is ee falling in unit 
Completed Inprc- Proposed Total 
gress 
Akbarpur 12 9 ov 1i8  Akbarpur, 
Sarwan Khera 
Jhinjhak 18 va 205 230 Shinjhak, 
Kak wan Rasulabad, 
Derapur 
Mandhana 5 26 147 178 Maitha, Cliauhepur, 
Kelyanpur 
Bilhaur 4 “4 155 183 = Bilhaur 
Azad Nagar 1] 22 137 170 ~—- Bidhnu, Sarsau/ 
Kidwai Nagar q 18 133 160 Kalyanpur, 
Patara, 
Bidhnu 





Total 67 96 876 1,089 


an ees Ce ag ph ae ee ee 
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The deputy director (soil conservation), Farrukhabad and Fateh- 
pur, is assisted by a technical officer. At the unit level the field work 
is done undcr the administrative and technical control of the soil con- 
servation officer and he is responsible for the performance of his unit. 
He is avsisted by five soil conservation inspectors, 25 assistant soil con- 
servation inspectors, a technical assistant and two overseers. 


In addition, two soil survey unifs are also functioning in Kanpur 
to earry out detailed soil and land use surveys in accordance: with the 
directives issued by the Government of India, The working of these 
units has been co-ordinated with the activities of the soil conservation, 
units. These soil survey units have been directed to carry out soil surveys 
on 4 priority basis in farm development areas. Their work is supervised 
by the command headquarters pending the appointment of project 
officers (soil survey). An assistant soil survey officer is in charge at 
the unit level who is responsible for the completion of the target: of 
his unit. The actual soil survcy work is done by a team consisting of 
four soil survey assistants and four assistant soil survey assistants. 
The annual target of a unit has been fixed at 40,000 ha, The main 
achievements of the Ramganga Command project in the district in res- 
pect of farm development and-soil surveys:are mentioned in the foilow- 
ing statement : 


Achievement upto 
Ttem the énd of Fifth Five- During 1978-70 
year Plan 


sn le et 


In thousand of Ta. 


ee 
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Soil Survey 65,000 49 ,157 
Contour/topographic survey 65.83 16 065 
Planning, design and estimation 65.83 16 065 
Land Levelling and shaping 1,683 .00 66.50 


Exeeution of farm develoument work : 


i<m, 
{irrigation channels 928 .00 397 .560 
Lining of irrigation channels 89.90 71.299 
. Field drains 3.50 4,804 
Construction of farm roads ; 14.00 18 .704 
Total No. 
Water Contro) Structures 1,492 1,352 


i tt te te et 


Co-operative Department 


This department deais with the organization, registration, supervi- 
sion and working of various co-operative socictics in the district’ and 
attending administrative and statutory functions like the supervision 
and control of the departmental staff and the inspection of co-Opera- 
dive establishments. 
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The deputy registrar, co-operative societies, Allahabad, is the 
regional head of the department. At the district level, the work is 
looked after by an assistant registrar (co-operatives) who has depart- 
mental control of all the work and supervises all activities pertaining to 
co-operative undertakings in the district. He is assisted by seven ins- 
pectors (group J) and an inspector (superintendent). 


Each of the 20 development blocks of the district has an inspector 
(group IL) working as assistant development officer (co-operatives), to 
supervise the co-operative activities within the block, 


The co-operative supervisors supervise the activitics of credit in 
their own circles and each also discharges the duties of a scerctary of a 
district co-operative society, They also supervise the sccd storcs which 
number 40 in the district. 


Industries Department 


The district falls within the “AWahabad zone whichis under the 
charge of a joint director of industries. 


At the district level, the department is headed by a district indus- 
tries officer. He is assisted by 9 superintendent (utilization and reco- 
very), industries inspectors and some other office staff. The functions 
of the department are to develop the industrics by offcring the assistance 
of raw material, financc, marketing, etc., affording guidance t entre- 
preneurs, preventing the misutilisation of facilities provided by the de- 
partment and recovering loans, 


There are various treining eenires in the district. The Tndian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur, awed the Hercourt Butler Technological 
Institute, Kanpur, give dcgrecs in chemical end civil engineering. The 
Government Polytechnic Kanpur, the Central Leather Tustitute, Kan- 
pur, the Textile Institute, Kanpur, the Central Training T stitute, 
Kanpur, the Industriai Training Institute, Kanpur and the Govern- 
ment Co-operative Training Centre, Kanpur, give diplomas. The num- 
ber of industrial units established in 1975-76 was 134, 


Forest Department 


This department lics within the jurisdiction cf the divisional forest 
officer, with headquarters at Etawah. 


At the district level, the department is headed Fy a subdivisional 
forest officer with headquarters at Allen Forest, Kanpur. The rest of 
the staff consists of three forest range officers, three deputy rangers, six 
foresters, two planvation jamadars, 27 forest guards and some others. 


The department hag been making efforts for the afforestation of 
waste lands and the replacement of inferior trees in forests by fast 
growing and industrially important species. It has also undertaken 
the preservation of wild life and the construction of forest roads. 
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The Kanpur range is divided into six sections and 20 beats. In 
1977-78 the forest departmeitt, under the afforestation scheme, develop- 
ed plantations and avenucs on roadsides on the length of 210 km, 


Public Works Department 


This departin:nt deals with the construction, maintenance and 
repairs of roads, bridges and buildings. The chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at Lucknow, is in overall charge of this department. 


The district has two circle office-—cirele IX officer and cirele XVI 
officer. Each circle is under the charge of a superintending enginecr. 


There are three divisions under cirele [X-—the provincial division, 
construction division and departmental construction division (roads), 
Under circle XVI Makravatganj Kanpur, arc the national road cons- 
truction division and the bridge construction division. 


There are six offices of exceutive engineers ia the district the pro- 
vinejal division, construction division, departmental construction unit 
(roads), national road construction division, mechanical division store 
Rawatpur and bridge construction divisions “The functions of the pro- 
vincial division, Kanpur, and the departmental constraction unit (road) 
are the construcrion of roads im the district. The function of the cons- 
truction division, Kanpur is the construction of buildings, The natio- 
nal road construction division and brides conssructio . division work 
onthe Lucknow-Jhansi road No. 25, Kanpur-Unuao by pass and cous- 
truction work on the Grano Trak road) The funeiion of the mechanic] 
division, Kanpur, is to store all the machines, trucks, rollers, jeeps, 
ete, Of the national road division. 


In addition to the excenttive-engineer, there are four to five assistent 
cngincers and 14 10 25 junicr cngivcers, & juntor ergineer (technical) 
and two drattsmen in every division, 


CHAPTER XIV 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The ancient history of Kanpur supports the fact that this region 
was a part of the kingdom of Panchala. The Nandas, the Mauryas, the 
Guptas and other Hindu rulers ruled here. Tlindu polity has always 
endeavoured to give considerable autonomy to local institutions like 
panchayats and functiorarics like the gramika (village headman) and 
Sramavadin which arc mentioned in ancient texts. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to conclude that viablc self-governing units functioned in the 
village and the towns fora long time, till under Muslim rule they became 
obscure for want of State patronage. In the absence of any historical 
reference regarding the existence of these institutions in this district in 
particular, it is not possible to delineate the risz and fall of these ins- 
titutions. Yowever, their growth after the British occupaticr of this 
region in 1781, can be tracedavith som-accuracy from contemporary 
records, 


The events of 1857 had an influenee on the British rulers and the 
subsequent ycars saw steps bing taka towards decentralisation to 
usher in local self-governing istitutio yw in the rural and urban arces, 
The North-Western Provinces and Oudh Local Rates Act, 1871, was the. 
first provision made for the rural-areag followed by the Local Boards 
Act of 1888, which, eiso provided for the establishmert of district and 
tahsil boards. The North-Westerv Provinces and Oudh Municipalities 
Act, 1883, gave greater autonomy and fiaviciel powers to the munici- 
palities, alowing them to cortribute towards education from their own 
funds in addition to their fuvetions relating to sanitation, drainage, 
lighting, public health ana regulation of markets. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916, was the introduction 
of ths system of communal repressntation iv the municipal boards, 
soparat: scats being allotted to Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. 
Women w.re also made eligible for representation. But the control of 
government over the municipal bourds imcluding their dissolution and 
supersession, remained untouched. There was n> major change in the 
constitution, powcrs and functicns, cte., of the municipal boards till af- 
ter the achievement of Ind pcnderce in 1947. 


By an amendment made in the Act in 1949, commun? representa- 
tion in the municipal clectious was-vbolished, leeving oaly two este- 
gories of members-the Getieral and the Scheduled Castes, The method 
of election wos democratised through adult franchise, Auother anrnd- 
ment, in 1958, changed the momenclature of chairman of ths mu iici- 
pal board to president and provided for his direct cleetion, on an cx- 
perimental basis. Later, indirect cleetions were reintroduecd and the 
municipal area was divided into wards which elected their owa mem- 
bers. This was followed by the U.P. Nagar Mehapalika Adhinyam, 
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1959 which empowered the State Government to frame rules for the 
centralisation of any post in the Mahapalikas (corporations) and muni- 
cipal boards. 


The corporation looks after the work of sanitation, water-supply, 
street lighting and public health, besides the registration of births and 
deaths. 


In 1977-78 there was a municipal corporation, 10 town areas, 20 
kshettra sqmitis, 1,487 gaon (village) panchayats and a Zila parishad in 
the district. 


MounicipAL CorPoratTiIon 


Kanpur 


Formerly the city was a municipality which came into existence on 
November 22,186]. In the beginning of 1857 the city was brought under 
the operations of Act XX of 1856 though the first freedom struggle arres- 
ted all progress and nothing was ettempted under this enactment, which 
but slightly modified existing conditions till 1861. The municipality 
Was reorganized under Act VJ ct 1868, then under Act XV of 1873 and 
again under Act I of 1900. At present the city a mahapalika (corpo- 
ration) is administered under the Utter Pradesh Nagar Mahapalika 
Adbiniyam, 1959. According to the census of 1971, the corporation 
had a populetion of 11,54,388 spread over ar area of 2,625 sq. km. The 
number of councellors (sabha sads) to be directly clected on the basis of 
adult franchise is 72, The city is divided into 86 double-member con- 
stitucrcies {cr electing the councillors. The Act elso provides for the 
election of vishishta sadasyas by cleeted members on the basis vf propor- 
tional representation by a single transferable vote, The number of 
vishishla sadasyas to be elccucd are cight for the corporation, The State 
Goverpment, through en amcndment in the U.P, Nagar Mahapalike 
Adhiniyam, 1959, has further provided that all members of the House 
of the People and the State legislative Asscmbly whose constituencics 
include the whole or a part of the city, shall be the ex-officio members 
of the corporation, 


Under the provisions of the U.P, Nagar Mahapalika Adhiniy~m, 
1959, a2 mayor is clected by the sabhasads and vishishta sadasyas on, the 
basis of parportioral representation by a singie transferable vote. His 
term Of office is five yeers. ‘The deputy mayor is ex-cfficio member of 
the executive committee. He is clected from amongst the sabhasads and 
vishishtu sadasyas of the corporation on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation by 2 single transferable vote. 


The executive committee consists of 12 members and the deputy 
mayor (ex-officio chairman), The members of the committee are clec- 
ted by the members of the corporation on the basis of proportional re- 
presentation by a single transferable vote. The term of the committee 
is One year, 
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The Mukhya Nagar Adhikari is appointed by the State Government, - 
he is generally from the Administrative Servics. He is appointed for 
a period not exceeding three years at a time. 


Other officers include the Up Nagar Adhikari, Sahayak Nagar Adhi- 
kari, Nagar Abhiyanta, Nagar Swasthaya Adhikari, Mukhya Nagar 
Lekha Parikshak ete, 


Finances—. The main heads of income are rates and taxes, realisation 
under Special Acts, revenue derived from municipal property and cer. 
tain powers spartfrom grants and ¢9 ytributions and some other sources, 
The mair taxes levied by the Mahapalika are those on vehicles and other 
conyeyances animals, house water and pilgrims, ete. ‘he major iiems 
of expenditure are on gencial edministration and collection, pubiic 
safety, public hcalth and convenienee and miscellaneous items, 


Water-supply-~-Water-supply arrangem>nts were made for the city 
in the year 1892. The sources of water-supply are the river Ganga, the 
Lower Ganga canal and tube-wells. At present there is only one water- 
works which has a total storage capacity of 3,34,58,225 litres in its un. 
derground water tanks. 


The water-supply errangements of the corporation which are at 
present looked after by the jal. sansthan, consists of a term of officials 
headed by a chairman, watcr+works; goneral manager, a water-works 
engineer(city), seven assistant engineers, a finance officer, chemist, three 
chief pips-line inspectors and 20 pipe-line inspectors. In addition there 
1s a, staff of 657 persons for the maintenance of the entire scheme. A sum 
of Rs 1,18,00, 821 on water-supply arrangements in 1976-77. 


In view of the growing searcity of water in the city area, a scheme 
to reorganise and revitalise water-supply resources has been, drawn up 
under the auspicies of the Uttar Pradesh Jal Nigam. The total outlay 
for this purpose is Rs 142 lakhs, Under this scheme the city is being 
divided into tour divisions-cityscrvice, district east-service,district west- 
service and district south-service. The werk on this scheme was started 
in September, 1976, and pipe-lines were laid and zonal pumping stationg 
constructed, The remaining six zonal pumping stations have yet to be 
commissioned, 


The World Bank has also provided a loan of Rs 9 crores for thig 
scheme, The number of private and public hydrants in the city during 
1976-77 was 46, 459 and 2,028 respectively. 


Generally water is supplicd in the morning at noon and in the 
evening. According to the 1971 census, 147.42 litres of water is supplied 
per head per day. 


Street Lighting—The town is electrified by approximately 5,000 
electric posts. Asum of Rs 48,16,282 was spent under this head 
in 1977-78 


Public Health and Medical Services —The Nagar Swasthya 
Adhikari is in charge of the public health activitics of the corporation. 
He is assisted by a staff of 542 persons for various kinds of duties. The 
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corporation maintains four hospitals, 10 allopathic, 18 Ayurvedic, 2 
Unani and 14.homocopathic dispensaries, the total number of patients 
treated being 6,43,797 and 1,66,074 and 18,847 and 3,86,599 respectively 
in 1977. The corporetion runs 12 maternity homes, the number of cases 
admitted in 1977 being 2,577. There is also a veterinary hospital where 
26,872. animals were treated in that year. The corporation maintains 
two pathology units, two X-ray units a family planning burean and 
five family welfare centres. The total expenditure incurred on 
public heelth activities in 1977 amounted to Rs 52,50,000. 


Sewage Farm-—Thecorporation established a sewage farm in 1952 
which spreads over an ares, of 8.87sq. km., from the banks of the Ganga 
(in Jajmau)to tne Grand Trunk Road (to the village of Runa), The land 
is leased out to the farmers at the rate of 250 per 0.404 ha. per annum, 
There is also provision for the irrigation of 7.07 sq. km, of private land 
by the corporation which rcalised irrigation ducs at different rates se- 
parately in rabt and in kharif. 


For the purpose of providing irrigation to this area, there is a 35 
km, long canal run by a pumping station. 


Gardens and Parks—-The city has.156 p tblic parks and gardens 
spread out widely which are maintained by the garden maintenance 
wing. The task of laying the gardens and thcir upkeep hes been divi- 
ded into two parts. The first relates to the upkecp and improvement 
of the existing parks maintained by the corporation and the sccond re- 
lates to the development of new parks on new sites. 


A committee has been constituted consisting of leading public 
men and women of the city under the presidentship of the district ma- 
gistrate which holds two flower shows every year and looks after the 
maintenance of these parks. 


The corporation has put down flower beds and gradient lawns jin 
Nana Rao park, Womens park, Civil lines, Kaushik park, Raina park 
(Nawabganj), Kamla Nehru park (Jawaharnagar), Pandunagay park 
C. Block park, Govindnagar and Motijhecl park, to beautify the city 
and attract the people. 


The corporation has also reclaimed vacant terrein opposite Swa- 
deshi House and constructed a terrace garden and has installed statues 
at various crossings of the city. : 


Two nurserics are also being maintained by the corporation which 
provide plants and seedlings to the public at reasc nable rates. 


The garden maintcnance wing of the corporation is headed by a 
horticulture officer, who is assisted by a garden superintendent, a 
garden inspector end other officials, A sum of Rs 10 lakhs was spend 
on this account iu 1977, 


Special Achievements—-There is herdly any town planning in 
the city of Kanpur. Although, a master plan was prepared in 1968 and - 
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enforced from 1970, it could not be implemented until zonal development 
plans bed been prepared, instced picec-meal development has been tak- 
ing place, such as the acquisitioy of land, preparation of development 
schemes depending partly upon the requirements ofa particular area, 
Neverthcless steps have been taken since 1978 — to prepare zonal deve- 
lopment plans for the implemeatation of the master plan in the ma- 


nner laid down. 


The slum clearance activitics of the city have not seen much pro- 
gress as most of the slums exist in the old parts of Kanpur, where old 
structures and buildings arc clustered together and their demolition 
poses many problems. Nevertheless the corporatior is improving the 
living and working conditions of the people living in these slums arcas 
by providing them with public utititics and facilities. Redevelopment 
is taking place at a number of places according to the schemes prepared 
by the Kanpur Development Authority. 


The income and expenditure of the corporation from 1968-69 to 
1977-78 under various heads is givensin Statements I (a) and J (b) at 
the cnd of the chapter. 


Akbarpur 


The U.P. Town Arcas Act, 1914, was applied to this town in 1914, 
prior to which it was administered as an Act XX town since 1861. 
According to the census of 1971, | It had 1 population of 7,692 and an 


areca of 6.83 sq. km, 


The implementation of the Water-supply scheme of the town was 
completed in 1976. The length of pipe-lines lying within the town area 
is approximately 1 km, There were 148 private and 12 public con- 
nections in 1977-78. 


The town was cicctrified in 1958 and had 29 tube and 89 electric 
lamp posts, a sum of Rs 5,006 being spent on this item of public utility 
in 1977-78. A sum of Rs 38,692 was spent on public health activities in 
the year 1977. Gandhi park, the only park in the town, is maintained 
by the town area committec. 


The income and expenditure of the committee from the year 
1968-69 to 1977-78 is given in Statement IT at the end of the chaptcr. 


Amroudha 


The operations ef Act XX were extended to this town in 1861. 
Later it was found that it was too insignificant and too poor a place to 
bear the cost of administration and consequently the measure was with- 
drawn. On February, 1978, if was given the status of a town area and 
brought under the operations of the U.P. Town, Areas Act 1914, 
According to the census of 1971, it had a population. of 4,929 persons 
spread over an area of 1.75 sq. km. 
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The water-supply scheme was completed in 1978, the Iength of 
pipe-lines laid being 2.99 km. There were 242 private and 2 public 
connections in 1977-78. The town was clectrified in 1962. 


There is a park in this town known as Gandhi park. 


(Since the town, area was constituted in 1975 statement of income 
and expenditure could not be given). 


Bilhaur 


This place is edministered under the provisions of the U.P. Town 
Areas Act, 1914, prior to which it was administered under the operations 
of Act XX of 1956. The arca and population of the town, according 
to the 1971 census, Was 1.08 sq.km and 7,572 persons respectively. 
The water-supply scheme was completed in 1967, the length of pipe. 
lines laid being 9.14 km. There were 316 private and 52 public water. 
tap connections in 1977-78, Filectricity reached the town in 1969. 
There were 60 tube lights and 100 electric lamp posts for lighting the 
streets and roads. A sum of Rs 2,500qas spent on this item of utility 
in 1977 and Rs 45,000 on public heaith in that year, 


The town area majntains, a library consisting of 41,000 books in 
English, Hindi and Urdu. 


The incom and expenditure of the committce under various hcads 
trom 1968-69 to 1977-78 is given in, Statement IIT at the endof the 
chapter. 


Bithur 


This town is administered under the) provisions of the U.P, Town 
Areas Act, 1914, prior to which sinec 1861 it was administered under 
the opcrations of Act XX of 1856. 


According to the census of 1971, it had a population of 3,769 and 
an area of 5,785 sq. km, 


The water-supply scheme was completed in 1968, thc length of 
pipe-lines laid being 4.816 km. There were 87 public and private water - 
connections in 1977-78, 


There were 47 electric lamps for lighting the roads and streets, a 
sum of Rs 3,000 being spent on this item of publie utility in 1977-78, 


The income and expenditure of the town committee under various 
heads is given in Statement IV at the end of the chapter. 


Ghatampur 


This place was constitutea as a town arca under the U.P. Town 
Areas Act, 1914, on Octoher, 22, 1971. According to the census of 1971, 
the area and popuistion was 5 km, and 8,686 persone respectively, 
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The water-supply scheme was impiemented in 1972 and a_ total of 
121 m. of pipe-line was laid. In 1977-78, the number of private watec 
connections was 489 and that of public taps 28. 


The town was electrified in 1956. It had 105 electric street lamps. 
In 1977-78, the committee spent a sumof Rs 1,387 0n this item of public 
utility. 


The income and expenditure of the committee under various heads 
from 1971-72 to 1977-78 is given in Statement V at the endof the chapter. 


Jhinjhak 


This place was given the status of a town area in 1916, under the 
provisions of the U.P. Town, Areas Act, 1914. The area and population, 
according to the 1971 census was 0.78 sa. km. and 4,822 persons respec- 
tively. 


Electricity was made available to the town in 1969, There were 
128 electric street lamps in 1977:78. A sum of Rs 2,102 Was spent on 
this account in the above racationed year... The town-arca committec- 
maintains a public park. 


The income and expenditure under various heads from 1968-69 to 
1977-78 is given in Statement VI at the end of the chapter. 


’ Pukhrayan 


This place was brought under operations of the U.P. Town Areas 
Act, 1914 on February 18, 1948. According to the census of 1971, the 
area and population of the town area is 1.94 km. and 7,089 persons 
respectively. 


The Water-supply scheme of the town was completed in 1961. 
There were 86 public and 526 private water connections in, 1977-78. 


The town, was electrificd in 1958 and had 110 electric bulb Jamp posts 
and 12 mercury lamp posts for lighting the streets and roads, A sum 
of Rs 3,500 was spent on this item of public utility in 1977-78. A sum 
of Rs 86,959 wes sp nt on public health. 


The income and expenditure of the committee from 1968-69 to 1977- 
78 is given in Statement VII at the end of the chapter. 


Rura 


This place was given the status ofa town area on October 14, 1971, 
under the provisions of the U.P. Town Areas, 1914, According to the 
1971 census, the arca and population was 4.65 sq. km, and 5,029 persons 
respectively, 


The arrangements for water-supply to the town were completed in 
1977, The total length of pipe-lines laid was 7 km., and there were 65 
private and 10 public hydrants in 1977-78. 
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The town is electrificd and had 60 electric lamp posts and 80 fluc- 
rescent lamps in 1977-78, whon a sum of Rs 2,201 was spent on this item 
of public utitlity. Ov public health the expenditure was Rs 34,449. 


The income and expenditure of the town area from 1972-73 to 
1977-78 committec;under various heads is given in Statement VIII at 
the end of the chapter, 


Shivli 


This town area was constituted on December 1, 1977, and it is 
administered under the provisions of the U.P. Town Area Act, 1914, 
(Since it is a newly constituted town arca no other information is 
available). 


S heorajpur 


This town was constituted under the provisions of the U.P. Town 
Areas Act, 1914, on March 1978, Sinee it is a newly constituted towa 
area, no other injormation is available. 


PawenayvaTt Ras 


It is reasonable to suppose that this areca covered by the district 
in ancient times, had village panchayats (bodies of village elders, ex.t 
cising administrative and judicial comteot over the community). With 
the advent of Muslim rule these self-eoverning units lost their importance 
to a great extent but the pancheyats were allowed co continue til they 
came into conflict with Muslintlaw, which had pormeated the villages. 


Under British rule, those panchayats lost even their residual im- 
portance, though they continued to survive and control the social life of 
the villages. The alien rulers soon, realised that they could noi do away 
with these traditions] institutions and they gave some encouragement 
to them by reorganising their importance. But in dater on these pan- 
chayats lost their characterisitic and traditional] features. Now pan- 
chayats were ercated under the U.P. Panchayat Act, 1920. 


The first reo] beginning in self-government in the villages of the 
district, through responsible panchayats, was made in 1947, after In- 
dependence, The U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, was passed and in- 
troducd in the district, where gaon sabhas and gaon panchayats started 
functioning. Under the Act, the ancient system was reorganised end 
adequate powers were delegated to gaon panchayats for the administra- 
tion of the villages. 


The national extension blocks (new calleo development biecks) 
which were not up for the purpose of community development, started 
coming into being gradually from 1957. They had block development 
committees which were advisory bodies, const :tutcd to help aud advise 
the staft posted at the blocks for specdy impiementation of the Five- 
year Plan schemes, Their structure was altcred by the enactment of the 
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U.P. Kshettra Samiti and Zila Parishad Adhiniyam, 1961, and these 
samitis (committecs) became statutory bodies with wide exe- 
cutive and financial powers. With the passing of the Act, a three-tier 
organisation came into being, in the district (as in the country), the 
Zagn panchayats being at the bas:, ths kshettra samitis in the middle and 
the Zila Parishad at the apex. 


Zila Parishad 


During early British times, a district committee was constituted 
to lock after the administration of a town. In time this committee gave 
place to a district board. 


The district board was cstablished in the district in 1884 when it took 
the place of the old district committee, the latter having been, formed 
in 1871 by the amalgamation of the various committees concerned with 
management of cducation, reads and ferries, the local post-offiee and 
the iike, The functions of the board, especially in the matter of finances, 
were widely extend-d in 1907, and its work was of a very miscellaneous 
character. The constitution ot the board was the same as that of similar 
boards in other districts. The duties of the board comprised the man- 
agement of local institutions outside the municipal area, such ag roads, 
schools, dispeusarics, ferri:s, cattle pounds and the like, The U.P. 
District Boards Acts of 1922, together with a number of amendments 
from time to time, governed the working of the district board till the 
Antarim Zila Parishad Act of 1958. With the passing of the U. P. 
Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishad Adhiniyam, 1961, the word Antarim 
was dropped and the Zila Parishad finuly came into existence, 


The reconstituted Zila Parishad in the district (as elsewhere in the 
State), is an indirectly elected body with a membership consisting of 
Pramukhs and repres*ntatives of the kshelira samitis, presidents of the 
municips! boards, members of Central and Stats legislatures ana certain 
representatives of co-operative institutions, and members nominated 
by the government, including those fron amongst women and the Sche- 
duled Castes of the district. The mcmbers of the Parishad elect the 
adhyaksha (president) for a period of 5 years and on upadhyaksh2 (vice- 
president) every year. 


The functions of the Zila Parishad are almost akin to these of the 
old district board, but they also iaclude co-ordination of the activities 
of vikas-khandg (development blocks), implementation of inter-block 
schemes, of utilisation of funds allotted by the government for the pur- 
pose of agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, co-operation, village 
industires, public health, education construction, ctc., as well as repairs 
of roads, bridges and fer. ics, cultural activitics and the welfare of cnild- 
ren, Women and the youth of the area. The principal sources of inecme 
of the Zila Parishad are government grants and taxes. The income 
is spent mostly en general grants and taxes. The income is spent 
mostly on general administration, medical and public health, public 
works and fairs. 


Education-Institutions upto the senior Basic stage (junior high school) 
were under the controlof the Zila Parishad till June 25, 1972, when they 
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were taken over by the State Government, the Zila Parishad utilising 
funds from government grants for the maintenance and constructions 
of schoo] buildings, cte, 


Medical and Public Health--In 1978 there were 19 vacemators, 
21,585 persons being vaccinated in that year. The income and expendi- 
ture of the Zila Parishad is given in Statements IX (a) and (b) at the 
exd of the chapter. 


Kshettra Samitis 


The community development blocks established in the fiftics of the 
prescnt century for the intensive social and economic development of 
the rural arcas, had block advisory committecs to help and advice the 
extension agency. With the enforcement of the U.P. Kshettra Samiti 
end Zile Parishad Adhiniyam, 1961, the furctions that were previously 
carried out by these committees devolved on the Kshettva samitis in 
1963. The number of these samitis was 20 in 1977-78, there being Cne 
for each development block in the district, The term of the kshettra 
_gamitis is normally five years, but-van be curtailed or extended by the 
government, The members¢f.the kshetira semitis consist of all the 
pradhans of the gaon sabha, the chairman of the towr area committees 
within the block and all elected members of the Central and State Legis- 
latures represcitting or residing in any part of the development block 
or kshetira, Vhe samiti also co-opts persons intersetcd in planning and 
development work, representatives of women and persons belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes, Schedulid Tribes and Other Backward Classes, 
The kshettra samiti is headed by a pramukh and two up-pramukhs, elected 
by the members, The block developnictt officer acts as the executive 
officer of the samiti which i: responsible for the formulation ana execu- 
tior of the development plans of the gaon sabha relating to agriculture, 

horticulture, live-stock, fisheries, minor irrigation works, opening of 
maternity and child welfare centres, prevention and control of epide- 
mics, promotion of Village industrics and co-operative institutions. 


Every kshettra samiti consists of a karya karini (executive) ulpadan 
(production) and kalyan (welt:rc) samiti headed by the pramukh and 
two up-pramukhs respectively. Since 1964, the services of the offices 
and others employed in the di velupmens blocks have been placed at 
the disposal of the kshetira samiti. The samiti acts as the co-ordinating 
agency for the gaon sabhas functioning within its jurisdiction for the 
implementation of schemes and programmes. 


Gaon Panchayats 


_ With the coming irtc forec of the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, 
elections were held in 1949 and 755 gaon panchayats and 192 nyaya pan- 
chayats were constituted in the district. Their numbcr rose to 1,487 
in 1977-78, the aumber of nyaya panchayats remaining the same. 


‘The panchayat is the executive body of the gaon satha which con- 
‘sists of the adult population of the areca, A fixed number of members, 
a pradhan and up-pradhan are elected by the members of the gaon sabha, 
usually for a period of live years, The pradhan ard up-pradhan also 
fynetion as charman and viec-chairman respectively of the larger body, 
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the gaon sabha. The panchayat sevak is the secretary-cum-executive 
officer of the gaon sabha and the gaon panchayat. The functions of the 
gaon panchayat include the construction, repair, cleaning and lighting 
of streets, improvement of sanitation, the preventien of epidemics, main- 
tenance of buildings land and other property belonging to the gaon 
sabha, registration of births and deaths, regulation of markets and fairs, 
provision for portable drinking water and the welfare of the backward 
groups, particularly Harijans, women and children, 


For the achievement of these objectives, the gaon panchayats of 
the district largely depend upon voluntary contributions and gc vern- 
ment aid. By an ordinance promulgated in November, 1972 to augment 
there resources they have been empowered to levy taxcs, rates and fees ete, 
They have also beer made eligible to borrow money from the State 
Governments, corporations, scheduled banks, co-cperatives and other 


financing bodies. 


The following Statement tabulates briefly an account of the work 
done by the gaon panchayats during the implementation cf the Ist, 
and, 3rd and 4th Five-year Plan periods. 





First Second Third Fourth 

Five- Five~ Five- Five- 
Name of activity Year year year year 

Plan Plan Plan Plan 

period period period period 

Construction of pakka roads (km.) 15 13 23 24, 
Kutcha roads (in km.) 865 806 168 187 
Kharanjas (in sq km.) 66,065. 1,183,270 1,97,150 2, 46,928 
Construction of drains (in km.) 44 265 272 231 
No, of panchayat ghars and community 29 68 81 12 


development block buildings set up 


The following statement gives,an ideaof the work done by the gaon 
panchayats from 1972-78 to 1976-77, 


me meee pe nn me ne ee ee me ee ee —s 
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Work done 1972—-73 1978-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976—"7 

Construction of pakka 8 6 18 nae far 
roads (in km.) 

Construction of kutcha 16,245 18,205 19,803 20,891 10,710 
roads (in km.) 

Construction of kharanja 2,269 5,436 10,994 7,102 11,830 
(ir sq m.)} 

No, of panchayat ghars 3 2 2 1 a 
instituted 


The total incomes and expenditure of the panchayats in 1977.78 
is mentioned in the following table : 


pe ee me a ee es 
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Source of income Amount Head of expenditure Amount 
(in Rs) (in Rs) 

ke a ee ee — 

Taxes 5,78,088 Construction work 7,01,805 

Land-managing committee . 2,72,582 Other 1,177,781 

Grants and aid 75,607 

Other sources 34,688 

ee a es a ee reer ee ee es ee 





Total 0,558,965 8,19,086 
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(q) XI—iINGNELVLG 


CHAPTER XV 
EDUGATION AND CULTURE 


The area covered by the present district has a hoary past. It is 
said that Brahma celebrated the completion of the creation of the uni- 
verse at Bithur, by accomplishing a sacrifice. In addition, identifica- 
tion of certain places mentioned in the Hindu scriptures with prescnt- 
day towns and villages such as Jajmau, Bhitarigaon, Musanagar and 
some others and a number of ancient sites all over the district, though 
razed to the ground by the passage of time or the destruction of man, 
evoke memories of both mythology and history. These indications 
point to the district’s having enjoyed a settled life ana a civilization 
since Very early times. 


According to tradition, a number of ashramas (hermitages) sanctified 
by association with celebrated sages functioned as renowned educaticnal 
centres, According to popular legend the hermitage of Sukracharya, 
the preceptor of Bali (the kingO! Patal Lok), was at Musanagat’. 
According to traditional history, Lava and Kusa, the sons of Rama, 
king of Kosala, were brought up and were given instruction, specially in 
military science, in the hermitage of Valmiki, at Bithur?. They displayed 
their skill while fighting with the army of their father when they seize 
the horse let loose by Him on the occasion of His performance ot the 
asvamedha sacrifice. Bronze arrows and spearheads, beionging to very 
early times, have been found at Rame) (a corruption of Rammel, the 
reconciliation) near Bilthur®. Jt iv said that hermitage of the sage Dur- 
vasa existed near the village of Nigoli and that the Saibasu village is 
associated with the rishi Shringi#. These facts bear out the assumption 
that education might have received patronage here in keeping with 
ancient traditions and the district might have occupied an important 
place in the cultural and educations} life of the country, 


_ The educational system that was adopted in ancient India, and 
which, therefore, must also have existed in this civilized region, reveals 
that the education imparted was fairly well organised. It was extolled 
as being the link of friendship between mortals and the gods®.- The 
development of character, the acquisition of learning with piety aud pro- 
ficiency and the knowledge of the sacred lore and its application in prac- 
tice, were the main cbjects of education®. It began at home at the age 
Of five, with the ceremony of vidyarambha’. The father acted as teacher 
and provided primary education’. Regular studentship began with the 
Initiation ceremony called upanayana®, The student commenced his 

1, Nevill, H.R.: Cawnpore-A Gazetteer, p, 258 (Allahabad, 1929) 
. Vaimiki Ramayana, p. 150 
» Nevill, op. cit., p. 256 

Ibid. 


jm \) 


Altekar, A.S,: Education in Ancient India, p. 260 
4bid., pp, 261—-64 

Mookerji, R.K.: Ancient Indian Education, p. 173 
Altekar, op. cit., pp, 76,261 

Ibid,, pe 91 
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educational career under the guidance of a guru and leda life of austerity 
and celebacy'. Usually a student lived with his guru and was allowed 
to pursue the studies of his own choice accompanied with the special ica- 
ching of the Vedas and the traditional branches of learning?. The Ksba- 
triyas and the Vaishyas also cent their sons to these ashramas where mili- 
tary science ana medicine, eic., werc also taught. But the masses were 
encouraged to go in for education, For the common people there was 
some arrangement fcr secular education which found its outlet and use 
in the diversity of occupations’, Training in numerous handicrafts for 
material gain was also provided* and was hereditary and traditional, 
Every family was expected to train its children and bring them up in 
the traditions of its own prefession’. Generally, these arts and crafts 
assumed a subcaste aspect which were named after the occupation they 
practised such as Kumhar, Lohar, Barhai, etc. The merchant classes 
had their own arrangement for training their boys in book-keeping, and 
sometimes experts, the keepers arranged theirown pathsalas for teaching 
book-keeping and commercial practices. For attaining specialisation 
the student generally served a term of apprenticeship under a master 
craftsman who had followed that particular occupation for_a long period. 
In addition, the collective interests Of a particular craft were adminis- 
tered by an organisation callea sreni (guild)’. The traditional sixty- 
four arts ard crafts obtaining in anci¢nt India were also the products of 
its industrial system and training’. 


The gurukula system of education seems to have contained with oc- 
casional modifications in the district®. Sanskrit was mostly studied by 
the Brahmanas for religious purposes. 


_ Secular education was imparted through the medium of local dialects 
in pathsalas run by private teachers®. The Sanskrit learning and the 
traditional training in various crafts continued to flourish at the advent 
of the Muslim rule. 


The Muslims brought with them, their own system of education but 
it was confined to their cwn community. The education of the child 
started by learning the Quran by heart and he usually attended a school 
called a maktab or went to the residence of the teacher for his studies. 
The emphasis was on correct pronunciation of Arabic words, The boys 
who were inclined to continue their studies learnt Arabic literature and 
specially the Islamic law. Laver on when Persian was made State Jan- 
guage the maktabs and madrasas also begen to teach Persian language 
and literature. But Arabic also continued to be studied as a religious 
language, 

TP SPP St 
Ibid., p. 82 
Ibid., p. 52 
~ Mookerji. op. cff., pp. 54—-55 
Rawat, P.L. : History of Indian Education, p. 8 
Mookerji, op. cit., p. 55 
Rawat. op. cit,, p, 22 
Majumdar, R.C. and Pusalker, A.D. (Ed.) : The History and Culture: of the 
Indian People, Vol. XI, pp, 56—58 
8 Rice, L. : Appendix to the Report of the Indian Education Commiasion of 1882, 
p. 73 
9. Misra, M. Dr, : Uttar Pradesh Me Siksha, p- ll 
10. Rawat, op. cit., p, 126 
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For the Hindus the pathselas continucd to serve the purpos:, In 
these institutions, Sanskrit aud grammer, the regional languages, astro- 
Icgy and mathematics, and the scriptures were taught. The teachers 
were supported by voluntary subscriptions from the public or grants 
from the government. Well-to-do people considered it an act of piety 
to build and endew, according to their religious susceptibilities, the 
pathsalas, maktabs ox madrasas, 


In the period following the first quarter of the 18th century and in 
later years the entire tractof the doab appears to have felt the full effects 
of disorganisation till the British occupation of this region in 1801, No 
authoritative account is available of the extent of education on the eve 
of the advent of the British. The pathsaias and maktabs, which were 
then only existing educational institutions? received no official support 
and had a precarious existence, They were generally held in sheds and 
oecasionally in the houscs of teachers’, Many such institutions mostly 
teaching Sanskrit imparted cdueation frec, the teachers being remune- 
rated by presents given by students and other persons on auspicious 
occasions?, The study of Sanskrit was deemcd to be essential for making 
people acquainted with the Shastrasy thie law books, medicine, astrology 
and astronomy®. The wrading classes had their own institutions which 
taught in the Mundia and tho Kaithi seripts and taught a sort of prac- 
tical arithmetic, the writing of bills and drafts and book-keeping®. These 
schools had hardly any continuity and sprang up or vanished according 
to the local demand or its abseneu?, 


There were 170 Persian, 280 Pindi, 58 Sanskrit and 16 Arabie schools 
in the district in 1845. The umber of pupils egeregatcd 4,274. Most 
of these institutions were of an cphemeral character, particularly the 
Hindi schools. In addition to these there were a free school and a 
mission school for boys at Kanpur, 


Gradually the old schools and the indigenous system of education gave 
way to government institution kaow: as Tahsili schools which were star- 
ted to educate children through the medium of the regional languages, 
so that they might, when grown, up, b: able to understand their revenue 
rights, ete. In 1855, six such schools Were opencd-one each ot Kanpur, 
Bilbaur, Narwal, Akbarpur, Resulubad and Sheorajpur. During the 
nations! upneaval of 1857, these schools came to an end, but in 1858 
they startcd functioning agin with the exception of that at Sheorajpur. 
One each was started at Ghatumipus, Bithur, Rasdhan, Pukbrayan and 
Sheoli. In 1859,the Christ Church School] was cstablisned by the society 
for the propagation of the Gospel and 25 village schools, known as Malqa- 
bandi schools, were opened. Tn these institutions instruction was im- 
parted in reading, writing, arithmetic, history and geography, simple 
Mensuration, surveying, Village accounts and map drawing, In 1860, 
a Tahsili school was started at Derapur making 11 in al) with an atten- 
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5. Misra, op. cit., p. 24 
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dance of 648 pupiis, ‘The Halqabandi schools then numbered 50 with 
1,869 pupils on rol] and the indigenous schools 861 with 2,936 students. 
The Tuhsili school at Kanpur was converted into an Anglo-vernacular 
school jn 1861. Other Anglo-vernacular or subscription schools, as they 
were called, were opened at Derapur in 1868 and at Bilhaur and Akbar- 
pur in the following year and privaie unaided institutions of like nature 
at Narwal, Ghatampur, Kanpur and Najefgarh. In 1870-71, there was 
a Zila schoo! at Kanpur with 227 pupils, the number of Tahsili schools in 
the district then being 9 which had 374 boys and the Halqabandi schools 
111 with 3,428 pupils on roll, all supported by the gcvernment. In 
addition there were 9 aided Anglo-vernacular schools with 211 students, 
5 mission schools with 762 boys and girls and 185 unaided indigenous 
schools with 2,290 pupils. The Anglo-vernecular scaools at Khamela 
and Nayafgarh were ciosed in 1871 and the rest, with the exception of 
those xt Derapur and Khanpur (which survived for a few years mcre) 
were closed in 1874. The number of Tabsili schools increased by the 
addition of three schools one cach opened at Sachendi and Kursi in 1872 
end one at Ghatampur in 1874. Some municipal schools were also insti- 
tuted at Kanpur. The numbcr of indigenous schools went on decreasing 
owing to the opcning of gevernmentevillage schools at various places in 
the district, In 1896, the Christ Church schooi was raised to the status 
ofa college and was affiliated to the Allahabad University for the school 
final examination. By 1900-03, there were'a dictrict high school with 
256 students, 8 Tahsili schools with 1,199 students and 119 Halqabandi 
schools with 5,446 students. There were 64 primary schools aided by 
the district board with an attendance of 1,653 board and 288 indigenous 
schools with 3,785 students on roll.) The number of schools supported 
by the municipal board was seven end 16aided by the same body the 
numbers on roll being 275 and 1,079 respectively. There were middle 
vernacular schools at each of the itahsi! headquarters and one at Kain- 
jari, but none at Derapur. In 1909-10, the number of secondary schools 
was 14 with 2,104 students and those of primary schools 268 with 9,961 
pupils. By 1911-12, the number of secondary schools had increased to 
21 with 3,891 boys, this figure being high duc to the inclusion of those 
of the anglo-vernacular schools, which had not been added previously, 
In 1921-22, the number of secondary schools rose to 41 with 4,291 stu- 
dents and that of the primary schools to 480 with 22,760 boys on roll, 
In 1926-27, the number of sccondery schools decreased to 27 with 4,168 
boys but the number of primary schools increased to 498 with 27,942 
boys. By 1982, there were 89 secondary institutions (with 6,350 boys), 
of which 3 were intermediate colleges and 10 high schools, the remaining 
being englo-vernacular and vernacular schools. The number of primary 
schools was 556 with 82,688 boys. The foliowing teble summarises 
the position: 
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Secondary Primary 
Year _-— —— ia elie 
No. of No, of No.of No.of 
schools students schools students 
1 2 3 4 5 
1908— 10 14 2,104 268 9,961 
1911— 12 21 8,891 NLA N.A 
1921-~ 22 41 4,201 480 22,760 
1926— 27 av 4,168 498 37,942 
1982 89 6,850 556 32,680 
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The ushering incf Independence led to the realisation of the value 
of education and to the starting cf many morc educational institutions, 


Femaje Education 


In ancient times, females also had some educaticn as their parvic!- 
pation in religious ceremonics and other ritu-ls (with their husbands) 
was indispensable. The upanayana was as esscrtial fcr girls as for boys. 
The syllabus included the study of Vedic bymns which were necessary 
for reciting prayers end performing sac fices. 


Parents desired that their daughters should become culiured and 
accomplished. Music ana dancing were alsc taught to them’. The home, 
wag the main centre of education for girls in the domestic arts and allied 
knowledge?. As time went on, the superior status given to men affected 
the social starding of women adversely*. Owing to the deterioration 
of the religious status of womzn, female eduction reczived a set-back 
during the later Vedie period’. Higher education became limited to girls 
of well to-do familhes®, The dramas and prose romances of the 5th and 
6th centuries illustrate the contemporary state of learning among women®, 
Every girl was given the opportunity of learning the domestic and culi- 
nary arts, the fine arts ana religious lore’, Later, the spread of purdah 
system, child marriages, ths ind ferent and often reactionary attitude 
of clderly women and the misapprehension of a larg: number of conser- 
vative men, made the progress of female education sti gnant and their 
intelligence Was not given opportunities of development like their male 
counterparts. During Muslim rule, the percentage of literacy reduced 
greatly, as there were no schools for female education, Mu:lim girls of 
the same locality went incompany, to the maktabs attached to mosques 
for their religious teaching. It is probable that the girls of middle-class 
Tlindu familjes might have reccived eiementary education. with the boys 
in schools or at home privately. Syme of them were conversant with 
religious literature. As society as a whole had become prejudiced against 
female education, most of the women remained without any education 
anc lived mostly in a purely domestic environment. 


Jn the British pericd, the demand for female education was not 
pressing and its slow progress was duc to the lack of women teachers and 
girls, schools and the absence of suitable curricula for girls. In 1864-65 
two schools, one at Kanpur and one at Akbarpur, were opened 
exclusively tor girls. In 1870-71, the number increased to 70 all aided 
by vovernment with 315 girls on roll. In 1880-81, the numberot schools 
decreased to 6 with 118 girlson roll. By 1900-01, there were 4 aided 
schools with 72 pupils aud two incigenous schools. By 1907, the number 
of lower primary schools for girls was 6, one each located at Rura, 
Gahlon, Mangalpur, Sheoli, Kashipur and Patara and 21 aided schools, 

1. Altekar, op. cit., pp. 209—10,215 

2, Ibid., p. 87 

8. Dayal, op, cil,. p. 462 

4, Altekar, op. cit., p. 215 

5. Majumdar, R.C. and Pusalker, A.D. : The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. IV, p. 266 

6. Lbid. 

7 Mesunias, R.C,: The History andCulture of the Indian People, Vol. VU, 
p. 7 
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A certain number of girls attended the ordinary village schools bur they 
were withdrawn at the age of 8, before they had made such progress in 
learning. In 1909-10, the number of girls receiving secondary education 
was 414 and those getting primary cducation was 812. In the next 
deeade ending with 1919-20, the number of girls reeciving secondary 
education was reduecd to 332, but the number of students in primary 
schools increased to 2,922, In 1931-32, the number of girls receiving 
secondary education rose to 556 and the number of students studying 
in primary schools was 5,820, In the post-Independence period, 
the education of girls in the district increased appreciably, 


Growrtit OF LITERACY 


The earliest known figures perteining to literacy in the district are 
those of 1881, the percentage of Jitcrate males then being 6.7 and that of 
the females 0.1. In 1891, the percevtage of male litcrates was 7,1 and that 
of female litcrates, 0.2. In the next decade, the perecntagcs of literacy 
among males and females were 7.2 and 0.4 respectively. The increase 
in literacy continued in the district, the figures being 8.4 end 0.8 per 
cent in 1911, : ud the perecntages of literate males and females in 1921 
being 9.8 and 1.2 respectively. In, 1931, the literacy of the males was 
12.1 per cent and that of the femiles 1.0 percent. In 1951 the percen- 
tages of male and female literacy went up to 30.5 and 11,5 respectively. 
According to the census of 1961, mele literatcs formed a percentage of 
41,6 and female litcrates of 19.0. At the census of 1971, the literate 
males stood at 45.77 per cent. and the literate females at 25.387 pee cent. 


Epucation Or ScHEDULED Casres AND OrnEeR BackwarpD 
CLASSES 


The pioneering work for the spread of cueation among the Sche- 
duled Castes and Other Backward Classes had been taken up as early 
as in 1987 undcr the Jeadership of Mahatma Gandhi, The move gained 
momentum with the attainment of Independence in 1947. Being the 
weaker seciions of society and needing special attention and treatment, 
government implemented many schemes during the First Five-year 
Plan period for the spread of education among them which have continued 
during the successive Plan period. The incentives given are free tuition, 
stipends, scholarships and financial assistunce for the purchase of books 
and stationery, hostel facilities, cte. Relaxation in the upp: rage limit 
for admission to certain educational institutions is also mace, 


The number of students bi longing 10 these groups who received 
education in different kinds of institutions in 1977-78, is given in the 


following table : ’ 
Scheduled Castes 
Type of school Se SS Shes 
Boys Girls 
ee 
1 2 3 
a ge rn meee i are NTE TT 
Junior Basic 44,504 25,206 
Senior Basic 12,150 6,177 
Higher secondary up to class X 2,761 606 


Higher secondary up to cluss XII 8,862 1,879 


Pee eee 
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The following table gives the number Of beneficiaries belonging to 
these classes in different kinds of institutions in 1977-78 : 





; Scheduled Castes Other Backward 


te 


Classes 
Type of school te 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Fanior and senior Basie 8,014 1,004 847 oe 282 
Higher secondary 2,225 862 57 8 


me mt te te ee ee 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Education in the district, es elsewhere in the State starts with 
the pre-junior Basic or the nursery stage and continues up to the 
university stage. 


Pre-junior Basic Stage 


Pre-junior Basic schools {commonly known a. nursery schools) are 
meant for childrenol the age group of3-6 years. They seek to inculcate 
schonl-going habit: and a sense of comradeship, There are a number of 
schools of this type in the distriet, some of which are managea by the 
municipal corporation, but the majority are private institutions, 


Junior and Senior Basic Stage 


The concept cf Basic education is based on tne Wardha scheme ini- 
tiated by Mahatma Gandhi in 1987. The main idea behind Basic edu- 
cation is that education shouldicentrevound some form of productive 
manual work. It is also expected to inculcate among the students a 
sense Of self reliance, responsibility, initiative, enterprise and resource- 
fulness. The scheme provide free and compulsory education, for eight 
years through the child’s mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. 
Tt consists of two stages-the junior Basic stage, covering classes I to 
V, and the sexior Basic stage, constituting classes VI to VIII. 


To ensure academic and administrative efficiency, Basic education 
was nationalised through the Basic Shiksha Adhinjyam in July 25, 1972. 
Accordingly the management of Basic schools was transferred from 
the local bodies to the boerd of Basic education, headed by a director. 
The post wes abolished in 1974 and the director of education now has 
control of this section ulso. Control et the district level 15 vested in the 
Zila Shiksha Samiti, under the administrative control of the Basic 
Shiksha Adhikari. In 1977-78, the number of Junior Basic schools for 
boys and girls was 1,401 and 455 with 1,55,772 boys and 99,846 girls on 
roll respectively, In that year there were 226 and 84 senior Basic 
schools for boys and girls respectively attended by 49,575 boys and 
28,878 girls. The number of teachers in the junior Basie schocls was 6,829 
including 1,755 women, and in the senior Basic schools, 675 men and 852 
women teachers. The number of schools and students from 1967-68 
to 1977-78 are given at tne end of the chapter in Statement I. 
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Secondary Education 


Secondary education, as it exists in the district, leads through the 
junior Bisie stage up to the ena of class XIT. In the nineteenth and 
the early part of the twentieth century, the growth of secondary edu- 
cation was tardy. With the establishment of the board of high school 
and intermediate education, U.P. in 1921, high school avd interme. 
diate examinations bogan to be held at the end of classes X and XII 
respectively. The district inspector of schools is the bigs! s1Siority 
in the matter of education in the district. He is responsible for the 
supervision, control ard inspection of educational institutions. With 
the coming of Independence, higher secondary education received great 
impetus. In 1951-52, there were 41 secondary schools with 27,168 
students on roll. The number of schools and students rose to 62 with 
30,922 students in 1959-60 and 142 with 1,38,008 students in 1976-77, 
Except for a few such institutions run by the government, the majority 
is managed privately with grents-in-aid from th: government. The 
numbers Of schools and students from 1967-68 t0 1977-78 app:ar in 
Statemenc Land some particulars regarding these institutions arc ap- 
pended at the end of the chapter in Statement I. 


Re-orientation Scheme 


The need for introducing changes in the existing system of educa+ 
tion has been responsible for its re-orientation, This scheme was intro- 
duced in the district in 1954, with the aim of introducing in certain 
schools, agriculture and some loeel crafts to inculcate in the students a 
sonse of dignity for labour and to improve the finances of the institut‘ons, 
Agriculture is being taught as a compulsory subject in 21 senior Basic 
schools and 19 high schools and intermediate colleges, the land attached 
to them extending to 225,88 ha... Training in other crafts such es knit- 
ting, tailoring, weaving, woodwork, cte., is given in seven senior Basic 
schools, a high school and an intermediate college, 


Higher Education 


The first inscitution for imparting higher education was established 
in 1866. More such institution, came into existence all of which were 
affiliated to the Agra University, Agra. It was, however, realised that 
a local university would go a long way towards encouraging cducational 
progress in the district. Efforts were, therefore, made to establish 
university at Kanpur, 


Th: Kanpur University, Kanpur, was established in 1966 by bi- 
furcation of Agra university. It was an affiliating university baving 
the jurisdiction over all the 19 colleges, conducting graduate and post- 
graduate courses of this district along with the colleges of other districts. 
The university has the faculties of arts, scienec, commerce, cducation, 
law, medicine, agriculture, and enginecring and technology, There are 
77 affiliated colleges and one constituent college. The G.S. V.M, 
Medical College, Kanpur and all the Ayurvedic colleges of the State 
are alliliated to this university. 


The following table gives some particulars regarding these 
imstitutions as in 1977-78. 
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Professional and Technical Education 


In the past, technical cducation was imparted through a system 
of apprenticeship. Thc importance of professional and technical edu- 
cation was reorganised with the coming of Independence, particularly 
in cOrrecting the imbalance between agricultural and non-agricultural 
pursuits and accelerating economic development in a planred way. Un- 
der the Five-year Plans, provisions were made for scientific and techno- 
logical studies and research to meet the growing demend for technically 
qualified personnel for various specialised vocations, To meet the 
shortage of trained teachers required for improving the quality of 
teaching, many training schools were established in the district. 


Technical Education 


The Government Central Textile Institute, Kanpur, was tounded in 
1914 as a school of dyeing and printing and is one of the oldest textile 
institutions in the country. In 1928, a textile school was established 
iM its premise: and in 1987 both were amalgamated under the present 

Name. The institute is affiliated for the bachelors degree course in 
textile technology, textile chemistry, — man-made fibre technology, 
the diploma in textile techrology and textile chemistry to the board of 
technical eeducation, U.P., Lucknow. The duration of degree courses 
is 4 years and that of diploma courses 3.ycars. The number of students 
in 1977-78 im the degree courses Was 142, which included 5 girls, and 90 
in the diploma courses, the number of teachers being 44, 


The Government Leather Institete, Kanpur, was founded in 1916 
to impart training in a sicntifie and systematic manner in the art of 
beot and shoc making and also.in the manufacture on modern lines of 
other types of leather articles. “Ip also teachcrs bu-iness organisation, 
which proves beneficial after completionof the school career, In 
addition, general subjects such as S:ence, Mathematics, English and 
Hindi are also taught. It awards diplomas in leather and footwear 
technology, The duration of traiving is two years. The students 
are also awarded a high school certificate (technical), The 
number Of trainces and teachers was 95 and 28 respectively in 1977-78, 


The Hercourt Butler Technological In-titute, Kanpir, was esta- 
blished in 1920 with the object of imparting training in different trades, 
industrisl research ard technical cx sultation. The courses of training 
avd the subjects Of rescacch throw light or the raw materials aveilahle 
and the contemptCrary state of industrial cuterprise is the region. This 
Institute awards its own undergraduate and postgraduate diplomas of 
Associateship and Fellowship, For a long time the institute fccussed 
its st‘ention only on technology in oils, paints, leatber, sugar, formen- 
tation and the manufacture of chemicals but in 1954 it : tarted a course 
in chemical engineering. It 1958, it was affiliated to the Agra univer- 
sity, In 1964, the institure was reorganised and started chemical, 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, technology in biochen:ical 
enginecring, focd, cil, paint and plastic courses, It has full-ficdg-d 
departments of physics, chemistry, mathematics and the humanitic:. 
It also provides training in leather work, The duration of differen. 
courses is from 2 tu 4 years. I. awards graudate and postgraduate 
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degrees and affords facilities for research, the duration of which is of 
three years after which the Ph.D. degree is awarded, In 1977-78 the 
number of trainees was 843 (which included 8 girls), and that of 
.teachers being 84 (which included a women). 


The Rashtriya Sharkara Sansthan, Kanpur, originally known as 
the Impcrial Institute of Sugar Technology, was established in 1986 
by taking over the sugar section of the Hercourt Builer Technological 
Institute, Kanpur. It works under the control of the ministry of agri- 
culture and irrigation, Government of India (department of food). It 
awards the post-graduate diploma in sugar technology, the duration 
of training being two ana a half years and also in sugar engineering, 
the duration of which being onc and « half years, It also offers a post- 
diploma course in industrial fermentation and alchohal technology, the 
duration of training bcing one year and four months, Certificates in 
various courses are also awarded. Ir 1977-78, the number of students 
was 302, which included 7 giris, the number of teachers being 78. 


The Industrial Training Institute, Kanpur, run by the directorate 
of training and employment, U,P., was started in 1957, It imparts 
training in various trades under the craftsnien, training scheme, appren- 
ticeship scheme and post-industrial training institute scheme. The 
duration of training for different trades under these schemes is onc to 
two years. On the successful completion of their training, the trainees 
are awarded a national trade certificate and a national apprenticeship 
certificate. A six-month training is also arranged under the post-indus- 
trial training schemc. The institute had 1,574 trainees including 119 
girls on roll and 148 men and 14 women teachers in 1977-78, 


The Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, was registered as a 
society in 1959. It is one of the five institutes in India sep up by the 
Central Government for providing eduéation in the fields of engineering, 
technology, science, the humanitics and social sciences. It is an auto- 
nomous body having the status of a university and is empowered to 
award degrees. It follows the semester system. Itisa residential 
institute which requires the compulsory residence of suudents in the cam- 
pus. It awards the dcgrecs of bachelor of technology in engineering- 
eeronautical, chemical, civil, clectiical, mechanical and metallurgical 
(five-year course), the master of science in chemistry, mathematics, 
statistics and physics(two-ycars course and five-years integrated course), 
master of technology in enginecring—aeronautical, chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, metallurgical, computer sciences, material sciences, 
industrial and rnunagement cngincering and nuclear-engineering tech- 
nology (two-year course) and doctor of philesophy in all the branches 
of engiNeering, sciences, thc humanities and social sciences (three and 
half years course), The institute lays special importance on research 
and development. Jt also gcts sponsored projects from agencies such 
as the department of atomic energy and the council of scientific and 
industrial research. Admission to the various courses is made On an 
all-India basis. Admission to the bachelor of technology course is 
made through an ertrance examination held jointly for all the indian 
Institutcs of Technology in the country. The number of students on 
roll was 2,053 in 1977-78. 
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The Government Ploytechniic, Kanpur, was established in 1960, 
It conducts diploma, courses of 8 years in subjects like civil, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and electronics engincering and of 4 years in elec- 
trical engineering and chemical engineering. In 1977-78, the number 
of students on roll was 1,510 and there were 82 members on the teaching 
staff. 


Professional Education 


The Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi Memorial Medical College, Kanpur, 
was established in 1957. It functions under the contro! of the State 
Government. It awards the degree of M.B B.S., the duration of the 
course being four and a half years plus a ycar of internship. The post- 
graduate degree of M.D, in anaesthesiology, pharmacology, physiology 
and tuberculosis and that of M.S. in anatomy, surgery, ophthalmology 
and orthopaedics ave awarded after the two-year course plus a year’s 
house job. The super speciality D.M. (cordiclogy) is awarded atter the 
two-year post-graduate degree. Research facilities in various disciplines 
are also available. It is affiliated-to-the Kanpur Diversity Kanpur, In 
1977-78, the number of students and teachers in the G.S.V.M. medical 
college was 1,295 and 208 respectively. The Lala Lajpat Rai Hospital, 
1.D. Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Mruari Lal Chest Hospital, U.LS. 
Exchange Maternity Hospital, J.K. Cancer Institute and the Laxmi- 
pat Singhania Cardiology Institute are attached to it. 


The Chandra Shekhar Azad University of Agriculture and Techno. 
logy, Kanpur, was established in 1975 to provide extension of agriculture, 
animal husbandry and veterinary science courses especially for the bene- 
fit of rural people of 21 districts of the State which are in the territorial 
jurisdiction of the university. Tt is a residential university and has two 
constituent colleges—the institute of agricultural sciences, Kanpur, and 
the college of veterinary science and animal husbandry, Mathura, The 
former awards the degrees of B.Sc. (agriculture and animal husbandry) 
and M.Se. (agriculture), the duration of the former course being 8 and 
thatof the latter 2 years. Regular courses are also offered for the award 
of the Ph.D. degree. In the latter, the degrces of B.Sc. (veterinary and 
anima! husbandry) and M.Sc. (veterinary) are awarded, Research faci- 
lities are also available for Ph.D. degrees. In 1977-78, the number of 

_ gtudents and teachers was 1,059 and 200 respectively. 


The Dayavand College of Law, Kanpur was part of the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedie College. In 1958, it became a separate entity and was affi- 
liated to the Agra University, Agra. It is a co-educational) institution: 
and is the only onc of its type exclusively devoted to the teaching of law, 
Moral and religious instruction in accordance with the broad principles 
of Vedas are imparted in addition to the legal subjects prescribed by the 
university. The library contains about 40,000 books pe1taining to law 
including the Indian law reporter and foreign law reporters, ete, Grants: 
are given by the Central and State Governments for awarding scholar- 
ships to the students belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Other Back- 
ward classes. Poor and deserving students are also given financial help, 
It is affiliated to the Kanpur University. Kanpur, and prepares students 
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for the LL.B. (general) and LL.B. (professional) degrees of the Kanpur 
University. The duration of the course of the former is two and that 
of the latter three years. The colicge had 3,553 students including 104 
girls on roll in 1977-78. 


The Dayenand Anglo-Vedic Training College, Kanpur, which grew 
out of the D.A.V. Coilege, acquired its present name and position in 
1948. The institution is managed by the Dayanand Siksha Sansthan, 
It prepares graduate teachers for the Licentiate in Teaching conducted 
by the education department. The period cf training is one year. The 
number of trainecs was 100 in 1977-78 and that of teachers 11. 


The Dayanand Women’s Training College, Kanpur, was cstablished 
in 1958. The institution is managed by the Dayanand Siksha Sansthan. 
It is affiliated to the Kanpur University, Kanpur, and prepare 
students for the B.Ed, end M.Ed. degrecs. In 1977-78 it had 216 
students on roll. 


In 1977-78, there were four norma! schools in the district for impar- 
ting training to Basic Teachers. One was established in the district in 
1922 at Narwal, while one for boysatPokhrayanand one for girls at 
Pandu Nagar were started in 1959. The fourth was established at Bithur 
in 1965, Certificates are awarded after the sucecssful completion of 
@ course spreading ever a period of two years. 


In 1977-78, the number of pupil teachcrs in the above mentioned 
training institutions was 390 and that of teachers 50. 


ORIENTAL EpucATION 


Oriental learning was eclipsed if not ended, by the introduction of 
western education in India and, as in other parts of the country, the 
endowments meant for these institutions were gradually employed to 
run high schools and intermediate colleges. Many students preferred 
to go to the new schools started with the advent of British rule, 


During 1977-78 there were, in the district, 8 Arabic madrasas 
and 20 Sanskrit pathsalas. The formcr were affiliated to the board for 
Arabie and Persian examinations, Allahabad, and the latter to the Sam. 
purnanand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, Varanasi. The first madrasa, 
Ahsa-nul Madaris Qadim, was established in 1883 and the oldest 
pathsala, the Chiranjiv Lal Dayanidhi Sanskrit Pathsala, was founded 
in 1920, Some particulars regardivg these irstitutions are given in 
Statements III and IV at the end of the chapter. 


InForMAL Enucation 


Under a scheme for imparting informal education, which was intro- 
duced ir. 1974-75, the schools of the district, which are run by the edu- 
cation department cf the State, aim at providirg literacy to such chil- 
dren and young people, who, due to their social and financial conditions, 
are not able to acquire education at th proper time or under pressure of 
circumstances have to discontinue their education at the primary stage. 
The scheme helps individuals to participate with understanding in the 
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activities around them, to develop tncir latent faculties and create in 
them a civilized.outlook towards tife and their surroundings. Some of 
the aims of the scheme are to impart clementary knowledge of language, 
numbers avid a little of professional learning of local erafts to the age 
group of 11 to 14. The cther phase of the scheme catcrs to the age 
group of 15 to 25 years. 


In 1977-78, there were 167 schools for the. purpose of providing this 
type of education which were located at various placcs in the district, 
Of these, 85 were meant for the age group of 11 tu 14 aid the remaining 
182 for the age group of 15 to35. The total enrolment in these schools 
was 8,185. The number of teaching and supervisory staff employed 
in these schools was 107. z 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The education department also makes provision for the education 
of adults. There are 182 centres in the district, 125 for males and 7 for 
females, which undcrtake this work. By the end of 1978, 2,846 persons 
including 261 women received the-benefit of this scheme, 


Epucation For PrysrcAtiy HanDIcArPepD 


The deaf and dumb school, Kanpur, was started tc wain disabled 
children to enable them to stand on their own feet and live as useful 
members cf the scciety. In addition to teaching children how to commu- 
nieate with others, general subjects are also taught. To enable them 
toearn their livelihood, they are given training in tailoring, block making 
and painting, Grants are reccived from the State Harijan and social wel- 
tare department. Poor and deserving students are granted scholarships. 
The institution had 80 students, including 24 girls on roll in 1976-77 and 
a staff of 8 teachers in 1976-77, 


Fine Arts 


Judged by the standard of art, the district may be regarded as hav- 
ing occupied a high place in antiquity. The remains of a number of old 
buildings and statues exhibit not only the high culture and refinement 
but technical skill and paticnt industry of a high order, The brick temple 
at Bhitarigaon, large but in ruins, shows the artistie excellence of the 
Gupta period. The beginning of high and claborately worked towers 
which surmounted the roofs of temples in later ages are seen in tis temple. 
The district is rich in folk songs and folk dances which are organised at 
the time of festivals and ceremonies. Schools for painting, music and 
dance have been opened for those desirous of pursuing these branches, - - 
which are also introduced as co-curricular subjects in schools and 
colleges. 


The Mahapalika Gandhi Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Kanpur, was 
established in 1948 under the auspices of the Bhartiya Sangeet Parishad 
Kanpur. ‘The institution was teken over by the Nagarpalika, Kanpur, 
jn 1936, It imparts training in vocal, instrumental and folk music and 
the Kathak style of dance of the Jaipur, Gharana, It is affilisted to the 
Akhila Bhartiya Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, Bombay, and 
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diplomas are awarded in Praveshika Purna, Madhyama Purna, Sangeet 
Visharad and Sangeet ‘Alankar. The number of students ranges from 
200 to 400 and there are 22 teachers. 


The Mahapalika Gandhi Sengeet Mahavidyalaya has a.cultural go» 
ciety run by the students, known ss Chaturang Samaj, which organises 
music sittings fortnightly in which the students of all classes participate. 
Classical music competitions are held annually under the. auspiceg of the 
U.P. Sangeet Natak Aeademy, Lucknow, 


Laprartes AND READING-+ROOMS 
The education department run: 5 libraries in the rural areas:which 
have 11,271 books. There are in the district a number of other libraries 
and reading-rooms as well. Some particulars about some important libra- 
ries ip the urban, areas of the district are given in the foNlowing table : 


——— 
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Year. of No, of No. of Average 




















Name establis- books periodi- daily 
hment cals and . atten- 
magazines dance 
1 2 8 4 6B 
Bang, Sahitya Samaj Library, Kanpur 1808 1,585,088 46 ako 
Sharda Pustakalaya, Mandhana 1911 8,922 7 85 
Ganga Prasad Library and Reading-room, 1924 22,488 ) 200 
‘Kanpur 
Sti Kalu Ram Shastri, Smasak Samiti, 1955 5,674 .8 25 
Amrawa : 
Sri Naguniji Navyuvak Sansthan Library, 1956 11,999 54 200 
Kanpur 
Rajkiya Zila Pustakalaya, Kanpur 1957 11,015 x) 200 
Kanpur Public Library, Kaapur 1962 =. 28,002 «18 850 
Dr Rajendra ‘Prasad Libraryrand Reading- 1968 6,021 24 80 
Toom, Kanpur 
Anjuman Islahe Miilat:Library, Kanpur 1972 1,000 15 20. 
Navyug Library and Reading-room, 1974 2,000 dl E50 
Kakadeo . 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Medical Facilities in Early Times 


In ancient times, in the area covered by the present district, aisease 
Was more often ascribed to some evil influence and the only way thought 
fit to cure it was by propitiating the deity presiding over the disease by 
offering some sort of sacrifice. In some cases of illness, the people resor- 
ted to magical practice in which the treatment was often so severe that 
there was little hope of the survival of the patient. People were not 
digease-conscious, ncr did they employ any measure cf sanitation worth 
the name. In due course, vuids became the dispersers of medical treat- 
ment in accordance with the system of Ayurveda (the science or life) 
one of the recognised Vedic studies systcm. This system aimed at curing 
rather than suppressing the disease. The learning of vaids represented a 
combinatior of what they inherited from (heir forefathers and the prac- 
tical experience they acquired inthe course of tneir own medical practice, 
They diagnosed the disease by the feeling of pulse, The medicines used 
were cheap and were prepared by them or under their supervision from 
herbs with rich medicinal properties, about which they had specialised 
knowledge. Many principles of hygiene and heelth and the dietary 
values of various articles of food and their effect on bealth were also 
krown to the raids. They did noi, charge fees and treated the patients 
as pert of their pious duty. Surgery was also known and practised in 
ancient times. 


In the thirteenth century, when the Muslims settled down in these 
parts, they introduced the Unani system of medicine. The practitioners 
of this system were called hakims, Their activities remained confined 
to the towns and to the homes of the affluent Muslims. A (erude) type of 
surgery was also practised by jarrahas who were more or legs quacks, 


In the nineteenth century the British brought with them the allos 
pathic or western system of medicine which gradually gained popularity 
mainly because of the patronage of the government and other autho- 
rities. During the last decades of the century the allopathic system had 
made such an impact on the minds of pcople that the importance of the 
indigenous systems began to dwindle con-idcrably, 


It waa in 1840 that a dispensary was cstablished at Kanpur to pro- 
vide modern meaical facilities, which in 1877 was converted into a full 
fledged hospital called the Prince of Wales hospital. In 1893, a separate 
building for women was added to the hospit! and, in 1904, a hospital 
for Europeans was also built, Between 1860 and 1865, branch dispen- 
saries Were established in the localities of Gencralganj and Nawabganj 
and in the rural areas at Ghatampur, Bhognipur and Derapur, Dispen- 
saries Were started at Bithur in 1861, Bilhaur-and Sheorsjpur in 1898," 
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The Bhognipur dispensary Was moved to Pukhrayan in 1901, There 
was also a Canal dispengary, five railway dispensaries, a police hospital 
and a centonment station hospital. In 1937, the U.H.M. Hospital was 
opened and in 1940 the Angle Horsman Memorial and Dufferin Hosp’ tal 
was established, The provincial arms Constublary Hospital was openea 
in 1941, 


A considerable number of private practitioners also serve the public 
of the district. 


Vira, STATISTICS 


An analysis of the vita) statistics shows that generally, in normal 
years, the death-raie ig lower than the hirth-rate. On the whole, there 
has been a greater fluetuation in the death-rate thap in birth-rate. 
The registration of deaths became obligatory after 1857 but till 1872 
the system adopted was defective and no reliability could be placed on 
the figures. Between 1870 and 1880, the average death-rate was 81,17 
per thousand, In tne succeeding decade, the deaih-rate went up to 
41.79 per thousand, the maximum»fer a single year being 51.47 in 1887 
when cholera broke out in the district. In the next decade of (1891 to 
1900), the average desth-rate was 38,9, the highest being 48,89 in 1894 
when cholera was again rife jn the district. In the first ten years of 
the present century, the maximum rate Was 62.67 per thousand in 1908 
and in the next ten yeers the highest ratc was 94.85 per thousand, in 
1918. In the twenties, it came down, the maximum rate being 37.48 
per thousand in 1924, In the fifties the highest »umber of deaths was 
84.26 in 1957. 


Between 1880 and 1890, the average birth-rate was 42,88 per thou- 
sand and in the ensuing decade the corresponding figure was 87.26. In 
the first ten years of the present century, there was an increase in the 
birth-rate and the maximum rate Was 47.16 per thousand in 1901. In 
the next decade, the maximum rate was the same as in the previous de- 
cade snd in 1914 it was 49.25 per thousand. Subsequently, the highest 
rate Was 32.18 per thousand, in 1930. In the fifties the maximum num- 
ber of births was 44.618 in the year 1951, 


The following table gives the total number cf births and deaths of 
the urban areas of the district hetween 1966 and 1976, 


os 
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Year Number of births Number of deaths 

1 2 BY 
1966 19,481 15,225 
1967 21,282 15,704 
1968 20,049 15,456 
1969 21,958 17,310 
1970 19,287 16,274, 
1971 18,104 16,825 
1972 28,881 26,209 
1973 28,997 27,103 
1974, 27,515 25,809 
1975 22,910 21,403 
1976 14,329 12,812 
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Infant Mortality 


The rate of mortality amcng children helow one year of age was 
alerming ti]1 1947 and in spite of som: improvement in child welfare 
measures, the number of deaths was still considerable. The Maximum 
number of deaths during the fifties was 10,078 in 1957, 


The following table shows the numberof the infant death-rate 
per thousnad in the urban areas of the district between 1966 and 1976: 





Year Number of infant Infant mortality 
deaths (per thousand) 
a cS a et ee Ee ce a ee 
1 : 2 a 
“66 “3913 ””*«SG 
1967 8,229 205.6 
1968 2,928 189.4 
1960 8,832 221.4 
1970 4,055 304.4 
1971 3,296 105.8 
1972 10,288 N.A. 
1973 8,490 350 51 
1974 9,102 352.6 — 
1975 8,879 4148 
1976 4,128 322.1 
Diseases 


Formerly the diseases which commonly caused deaths were epide- 
mics such as cholera, smail-pox, plague, fever-, bowel disorders and re- 
spiratory ailments. Hpidemics have been largely controlled but fevers 
still claim the highest percentage of the total number of deaths in the 
district. 


Fever—-The term ‘fever’ has wide connotations. It includes ma- 
laria, typhoid and other ailments that sre accompanied by a large 
number of unidentified and undiagnosed symptoms marked by 
great bodily heat and quickening of the pulse. In early times 
the greatest curse of the district was the prevalence of malarial fever. 
Always present in an endenuc form, it occasionally assumed the pro- 
portions of a general epidemie, though it Was invariably worst in the 
river basins and was most violent just after the end of the monsoon, 
From 1871 to 1880, the deaths returned under the head of ‘fever’ avera- 
ged 76.69 per cent of the total recorded number. In the next decade, 
when the death-rate was high, the proportion fell to 70,85; from 1891 
to 1900, a period of fair general health, it was 76,82; and in the last six 
years, When the death-ratec was very heavy, it was 54,42 per cent, 
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Fever took a terrible toll of life in the district. From 1901 to 1910, the 
maximum number of deaths was 57,250 in 1908, In the next decade, 
the fever appeared in a violent form and 81,850 people died from it iu 
1918. From 1921 to 1980, the highest number of deaths was 80,899 
in 1928 and in the fifties the maximum number was 14,561 in the year 


1956. 


With the advancement of medical scienee and improvement in 
health services, deaths from fever have di clined. Other diseases .inclu- 
ded under this head, fever are whooping cough, pneumonia, entric fever 
and some others. 


The following statement gives the number of persons who died due 
+0 certain diseases of fever in the Urban areas of the district from 1965 


to 1975 ; 





SE 











_ - Other 
Year Whooping Pneumo- Enteric types of 
cough nia fever fever 
ak Vee 2 8 4 5 

1965 78 708 824 4,402 
1966 04 505 288 458 
1967 — 446 254 6,414 
1968 o 877 240 5,842 
1969 _ 625 848 5,882 
1970 65 266 197 8,416 
1971 175 118 109 2,714 
1972 258 178 164 2,999 
1978 187 118 109 2,521 

1974 184 4 11 1,914 
1975 196 12 9 1,016 





ee es ey ee, 
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Dysentery and Diarrhoea—Bowl complaints, usually in the formof 
dysentery and diarrhoea, generally account for a large number of deaths 
jn the district. . These diseases are caused mostly by insanitary condi. 
tions and unsatisfactory arrangements for the supply of drinking water, 
Sometimes dysentery is the result of malarial fever. In the last decade 
of the last contury, the deaths from bowl complaints were between 
§20 end 828. Between 1901 and 1910, the deaths from this diseage 
were 1,215 in 1909 and in the next decade (1911- 20) the highest figure 
of mortality was 1,150 in 1911. The disease appeared in a terrible form 
and the mortality numbers were more than 2,000 every year and in 1981 
they rose to 8,861, In the fifties, the maximum mortality figures were 


L977 in 1961. 
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The following statement gives the number of deaths from this 
disease in the urban areas of the district from 1965 to 1975 : 














Number of deaths from 
Year dysentery-and diarrhoea 
1965 988 
1966 101 
1967 1,111 
1968 1,152 
1969 1,258 
1970 165 
1971 505 
1972 246 
1978 811 
1974 277 
1975 102 
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Respiratory Diseases—These diseases generally lead to temporary 
or permanent infirmities, except in a few cases in which they hasten the 
coming of death. In fifties, the maximum deaths due to these diseases 
Were 4,239 in 1956, 


The following statement gives the number of deaths from these 
diseases in the urban areas of the district from 1965 to 1975 : 





Year , Number of deaths from res- 
piratory diseases 


a pt a NE LD 








1965 826 
1966 1,587 
1967 1,018 
1968 885 
1969 1,085 
19v0 asi 
1971 176 
1972 265. 
1978 243 
1974 212 


1975 222 
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Epidemics: 


Small-pox, cholera and plaguc used to take a heavy toll of lives in the . 
district in carly times. Jhcir ravages were very frequent and violent. 
This was duc 40 the absence of proper medical facilities and scant atten- 
tion paid to preventive methods, ‘The situation has changed today and” 
with the availability of modern facilities of medical care and treatment, 
epidemics do not eause havoc now. 


Small-pox-—The averages of small-pox used to be terrible im the 
region covered by the present district. In 1869, the number of deaths 
registered was 6,327. From 1871 to 1880 (inclusive), the annual aver- 
age was 2,162. During the next ten years, the average dropped to 866, 
Between 1891 and 1900, the average mortality fell to 77. In: the first 
and second decades of the present century, the incidence of ,small-pox 
epidemics was lighter, except in 1908, when they took 1,225 lives in 
1914 when 468. persons died and in 1919, when the toll was 567,. In the 
third decade, this epidemic did not visit the district in a virulent form, 
except jn 1926 and 1930 when it claimed 257 and 260 lives respectively. 
During the period between 1951 and _1960, the highest number of 
deaths was 1,245 in 1958. In.1962, the government undertook a cam- 
paign of mass vaccinatiolw and revaccination. Afterwards, with the 
assistance of the Government of India and the World Health Organisa- 
tion, an intensive and active search anda containment e»mpaign was 
launched in the district, with the result that there were only stray cases: 
in the seventies. 


Cholera—Cholera, is one of these formidable diseases which take 
a few lives every year and sometimes assumes the form of an epidemic. 
Tt usually appears in the mcnihs of April and May or during the rains, 
There was a severe cholera cpidemic during the famine of 1869, when 
2,801 persons died. Another cpidemie visited the digtrict in 1873 and 
im 1875 but with less assault. ‘The average number of deaths from 1871 
to 1880 was about 600 annually. In 1887 the disease ravaged the whole ° 
-district and fever 5,572 deaths were recorded, It then declined for some 
time. and the averpye for ten years cnding with 1890 was 1,064 deaths. 
The ensuing decade showed some improvement, the deaths averaging 
908 yearly. In the first decade of the present ceniury, epidemic visited 
the district every year, but in 1908 its effect was severe and 1,898 lives 
were lost. Between 1911 and 1920, it ravaged the district.again, the 
deaths being 1,296 and 1,635 in 1913 and 1915 respectively ard 2,278 in 
1919. In the third decade it tcok 746 ano lives 943 livesin the years 1924 
and 1929 respectively and 925 lives in 1929. After this mortality dec- 
reased and during 1951 and 1960, the largest number of deaths that 
occurred Was 242 in 1956. In the years that followed, only stray cases 
Were reported from.the district. 


Plague—Plague made its appearance in the district in 1902° when 
9,758 cases were reported. It increased its intensity in the following 
year when it took 18,972 lives and again revisited the district with the 
same intensity, taking 13,210 lives. In 1094, an epidemic took 11,297 
lives in the district, After this the mortality decreased for few years, 
but in 1911 it took 9,292 lives. Epidemic visited the district again and 
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took 5,120 and 3,832 lives in 1918 and 1917 respectively and 7,212 lives 
in 1918. Between 1920 ond 1930, the maximum number of lives taken 
by it was 3,044 in 1923. This epidemic has now been eradicated by 
inoculation, isolation, disinfection and rat distruction, casc of death has 
been registered since 1951. 


MEDICAL ORGANISATION 
Organisational Set-up 


Prior to 1948, there were separate department: for medical and 
public health activities, which were amalgamated in that year. For 
the development and better cohesion and effective control and supervi- 
sion over the allopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani institutions and services, 
a separate directorate wes estublished in July, 1961, with headquarters 
at Lucknow. The local administration of these institutions, remained 
in the charge of the district medical officer of health (now designated 
deputy chief medical officer). 


Formerly the civil surgeon was the administrative head of the 
medical Organisation in the «district. InJuly, 1973, the departments 
of medical and public health were again. reorganized in the State and 
the posts of civil surgeon and~ distriet medical officer of health were 
abolished. From that year, a chief medical officer has been appointed 
in the district. under the new set up. He heads the entire medical, 
public health and family welfare sections in the district. He is assisted 
by three deputy chief medical officers. In the urban areas at the dis- 
trict headquarters, superintendents of the» district bospital (male) and 
the women’s hospital are the controlling authorities of medical health 
and family welfare activities imtheir resp*ctive institutions. Ail the 
supervisory health and family welfare activities are under the control 
of the chief medical officer. 


Withie the municipal areca, the minicipal medical officers are respon- 
sible for public health activities. The rural areas of the district have 
been divided among the three deputy chief medical officers for all me~ 
dical, health and family welfare work. 


Rach primary health centre (with its own medical officer) is a unit 
of the integrated medical and public health services and renders pre- 
ventive and curative service to the people. The rural State dispen- 
saries fall under the primary heslth ccrtres rnd each is under a medical 
officer who looks after the family welfare and materrity and child wel- 
fare centres. In addition, he is assisted by the block extension edu- 
caters, block nealth visitors, sanitary inspectcrs, heaith inspectors and 
smull-pox supervisor etc. 


Hospital and Dispensaries 


There are a number of hospital (State, Private, railway, polic: and 
jail) and a medical college in the district. Some of these institutions 
are equipped with X-ray plants and provide pathological test facilitics, 
Statement I at the cncdof the chapter gives some details regaraing these 
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hospitals. Besides these hospitals and dispensaries. The Ganesh 
Shanker Vidyarthi Memorial Medical College Kanpur was established in 
(957, which functions under the controi of the State Government, The 
Lala Lojpat Rai Hospital, JK. Cancer Institute and Laxmipat Singh- 
ania Cordiology Institute ILD. Hospital , Murari Lal Chest Hospital, 
Children’s Hospital and U.LS, Exchange Maternity Hospital are atta- 
ched with the medical college. 


Some fextcuces regerding the homoeopathic, allopathic, Ayurvedic 
and Unani disp. \saries in the district are given mm statements IT end IIL 
respectively, 


Primary Health Centres 


To provide:l quate medical facilities and improved health standards 
of the rural population, the government has established primary health 
centre in every development block cf the district, and the number of such 
centres in the district being 21 in 1977. Hach centre has an allopathic 
dispensary, a maternity and child welfare centre, three to five maternity 
subcent:cs and about five family weliare subcentres and each is manned 
by a medical officer, who is fully.tesponsible for the subjects relating 
to epidemics, flood, health education, cnvironmental sanitation — ete. 
He is assisted by a sanitary inspeetor, health visitors, small-pox super- 
visors, and vaccinators as well-as anotlier mcdical officer exclusively 
for family welfare, maternity and child welfare work, Some details re- 
garding these centres are giveu in statement 1V at the end of the chapter. 


Maternity and Child Welfare 


The health of womcn was seriously, impaired in the past during 
pregnency and child birth due to non-availability of trained nurses 
and midwives. Untrained dais attended such womer at the time of 
the child’s birth, with the result that -the death-rate of both mothers 
and infants was high, From 1958, the government embarked upon 
the policy of establishing maternity and child welfare centres in the 
district: which numbered 20 in 1977 and were attended by midwives and 
trained dais. 


The following statement gives the number of cases conducted by 
dais/midwives in different primary health centres and Red cross centres 
in, 1975-76, 1976-77 and 1977-78. 





Year Conducted Successful 
deliveries deliveries 
1975—76 10,421 10,228 
1976—77 10,490 10,280 
1977—-78 11,930 11,751 


— 








The maternity ecntre at the headquarters, which is the controlling 
body is headed by a health visitor. Other centres have been equipped 
with aids and advisory services to cducate women in planned parenthood. 
Statement V at the cnd of the chapter gives the locations’ of the mater- 
nity and child welfare centres attached to each primary health centre 
of the district. 
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No auxiliary nurses’ and midwives, training centre is functioning 
in the district, but nurses are trained in the U.H.M. Hospital, the AH.M. 
Hospital and the Medical College Kanpur. The training period is three 
years, Each trainee is given astipend of Rs 135 per month during the 
training period. The number of trainces admitted in the year 1977 was 100. 
Thess candidates seeking admission must have passed the cighth class, 


Family Welfare 


The population explosion of the last few decades has been causing 
serious concern. To arrest this abnormal growth, the family welfare 
programme is being implemented all over the State. The family plan- 
ning (now family welfare programme) was started in the district in 1956. 
Under this scheme nine urban family planning centres and 38 rurai heath 
centres were established and a male and a female worker were appointed 
in each centre. When the clinic approach was replaced by the exten- 
sion approach, the staff was increased by the posting of a block extension ~ 
educator. The post of a district family planning officer was ercated at 
the district level to look after the.departmental activities under the 
supervision of the district medical officer of health. After integration 
of the maternity and child health services with these of family planning 
in 1967-68, there were set up. suberntres of | family welfare and matcr- 
nity and child welfare centres under — cach primary nealth ccatre. They 
form a very important plank in the district’ health programme and are 
under the direct control of the chief medical officer, the work being im- 
plemented through the medical officers of the primary health centres, 
hospitals and dispensaries and the family weifare centres, which {une- 
tion in each development block; These centres distribute contracep- 
tives free among needy married couples and carry out sterilisation ser- 
vices and jntrawterince contraceptive device insertions in suitable 
cases, camps being organized for the popularisation of this device. 
Social workers field workers and attendants pay domiciliary visits for 
the free distribution of family welfare litcraturc and contraccptives and 
also to explain the benefits cf planned parenthood and to prepare mar- 
ricd men and female women, for undergoing vasectomy and tubectomy 
operations respectively. There were mobile units under the control 
of women doctors who offer suitable help and guidance to interested 
people. 


The statement given below gives an idea of the progress made from 
1974-75 to 1976-77 in the ficld of sterilisation operations insertions of 
loops and the distribution of contraceptives as 9 part of the family wel- 
fare programme : 


es 











i a 











Operations 
Year a+ Insertion Other 
Vasec- Tubec- of opera- 
tomy tomy loops . tions 
get ee i pg Si ee 
1074—75 765 2,105 2,505 2,412 
1975—76 1,070 4,629 2,701 3,031 


1976—77 16,546 8,856 1,781 8,227 


ners SE 
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Vaccination 


After Independetce a mass campaign of vaccination was under- 
taken in bringing epidemic of small-pox under effective contro] and Wip- 
ing the disease out. The work of vaccination has been intensified in 
th: district sinc? the national small-pox eradication scheme was laun- 
ched, The Vaccination Act of 1880 is in force in the district. Mothers 
are adVise¢, during the post-natal period, to have the child vaccinated 
as early as possible after the child is two or three months old. Wide 
publicity film shows and distribution of pamphlets have made many 
people health conscious and many report for vaccination when the need 
so requires. 


The following statement gives the number of persons vaccinated, 
primary vaccination and revaccination during 1967 and 1976: 





Number of primary Number of revaccinations 











Number vaccinations 
Year of: _ _ -———.- —“ oe 
persons Succee- Unsucee- Succe Unsuccessful 
vaccinated ssful ssful ssful 
1987 5,05,445 58,303 4,300 3,12,816 1,382,926 
1968 1,85,087 40,143 23725 1,08,018 35,061 Rural 
areas 

1969 1,92,148 40,301 2,921 98,204 49,717 only 

1970 8,48,182 98,393 4,914 1,40,798 1,04,072 

1971 4,57,412 1,28,187 8,288 1,908,072 — 12,2,865 

1972 4,86,822 1,834,440 10,014 2,24,917 4,16 ,951 

1978 10,85,695 1,45,861 4,892 645,286 2,32, 656 

1974 8,58,412 1,68,990 12,016 1,28,955 2,538,451 

1975 4,28,672 1,06,282 6,070 2,183,029 98,291 

19'76 oa 3,07,840 69,970 5,298 1,385,914 96,158 





Mararta And FILARIA 


Malaria Control! Measures—The national malaria control pro- 
gramme was launched in the -district.in,1956 and covered a population 
of about 5,00,000, selected on the basis of placcs where malaria was 
endemic, The areas selected comprised portions of tahsils Bhognipur, 
Akbarpur, Kanpur and Derapur. This malaria control programme was 
changed into the malaria cradication programme in 1958 and conscquently 
another unit was opened in the district in 1959, The whole district has 
been covered under this programme and a sccond round of spraying was 
done every year up to1961. The spraying of DDT was withdrawn in 1962 
and a surveillance: programme was started under which house visitors 
enquired about the incidence of the fever by carrying out domiciliary 
visits twiee a month, collecting blood and administering to the patients, 
the presumptive treatment of chloroquine and primaquine tabletr. 


In 1977, a modified plan of operations for the control of malaria was 
launched in the distriet, under which insecticidal spraying was done and - 
the visits of the surveillance workers were made fortnightly, The unit 
areas Were reorganized on the basis of the primary health centres, In 
1977, public co-operation was also sought in the treatment of fever and 
anti-melarial drugs were distributed through hospitals, primary health -- 
centres, panchayats, school teachers, ete. Under thi: scheme, 640 cen- 
tres were opened where cases of fever were treated. Some data regar- 
ding the antimalaria measures under the scheme and the incidence of 
malaria from 1966 to 1977 are given ir the following statement : 
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986: KANPUR: DISTRICT 
PREVENTION Of Foop AND Druc ADULTERATION 


In the district the government public analyst, analysis the samples 
of articles of foods and drugs teken by the sanitary inspectors. Suitable 
action is taken against offenders under the Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act, 1954, The chief medical officer of the district is the licensing 
authority for food establishments and drug stores. He is assisted by three 
drug inspectors to check the adulteration of drugs. They are further 
required to ensure the observance of Indian Drugs Act, 1940, and the 
Drug Rules of 1945, by the retailers, wholesale dealers and manufacturing 
concerns, 


Certain information on food and drug adulteration from 1974 to 
1976 is given in the following statement : 
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Number of No. of cases Cases Cases 
samples found prosecuted convicted 
collected adulterated 


Year ee goes 





— 





—w 


Food Drugs Food Drugs Food Drugs Food Drugs 


rt pee ay ne 








ay en 


1974 197 94 52 21 52 — 30 — 

1975 486 98 151 vd 151 2 24 ~—_ 

1976 878 187 78 84 68 1 8 1 
SANITATION 


The district medical officcr of health in the rural areas of the district 
and the corporation medical officer of healvh within the corporation area 
used tc be responsible for the mainteanance of public health and sani- 
tation, prior ro the integration of medical health and family planning 
department in 1273, Now the maintenance of public health and sani- 
tation in the whole district is the responsibility of the chief medical officer 
The deputy chicf medical officers are rcsponsible for the proper main- 
tenance of public heelth and sanitation of the sector under them, The 
corporation medical officer is responsible fcr the corporation area and 
the medical officer in charge of primary healch centre in the block area, 
In every block a sanitary mspector has been appointed who looks after to 
the sanitation and the food contro! work in is area. 


—— re 
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Statement [IT 
Hospitals and dispensaries under the Ziia Parishad 


ALLOPATHIC HogprTaLs 
Reference Page No, 282 


Number of staff 











Location of hospiti:!s /dispensaries 








Doctors Others 





1 2 3 














18— Barhighot 
19— Shahjahanpur 
20— Daulatpur 
21—Padrilalpur 


= Bithur 1 1 
2— Biramuau 1 1 
3— Makanpur 1 1 
4— Narwal 1 1 
5— Ranjitpur 1 1 
6—Sikandra 1 1 
7—Pukhrayan 1 1 
8—Khanpur 1 1 
9— Kahnchasi — 1 
AyuRVEpIC HospPirats 
A la hd tg a oh ee 
1— Deorahat 1 Total staff 
20 (in all 
the hos- 
pitals) 
2— Mandhana 1 
3 — Manari 1 
4.— Birhan 1 
5— Sachendi 1 
6— Nandana I 
7— Bindhan 1 
8— Bachhna 1 
9—- Naholi 1 
10— Ratipur 1 
11-- Hathi Gaon 1 
12—Asalatganj 1 
13---Falpur Itra 1 
14— Rurwahar 1 
15— Sakrej 1 
16— Maholi 1 
17—~ Mahlon i 
1 
1 
1 


Be te er pa tt ee ee tt 
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A INSNALVIS 


CHAPTER XVII 


OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


LaBour WELFARE 


The labour welfare programmes initiated by the government in, the 
district have aimed at providing benefits to the working classes, gua- 
rantecing minimum wages, social security like the State insurance of 
employees, collective bargaining through the medium of recognised trade 
unions, medical and maternity facilities, regulated working hours, pay- 
ment of bonus to certain classes of employees, payment of compensa- 
tion in case of injury to the workers, regulated wages, a minimum stan- 
dard of lighting, ventilation, safety and provision for canteens in fac- 
tories and working places, reereation, leave; holidays. housing, holi- 
day homes, ctc. 


Por the administration of the labour Jaws and the implementation 
of Jabour welfare measures, there is av, additional labour commissioner 
who is assisted by 12 conciliation ofvicers, 4 factories inspectors and 
34 labour inspectors. There are 88% boilers in the district, which are 
supervised by a boiler’s inspector. 


The State and Central Governments have passed a number of legi- 
glations for the bencfit of labourers and their families and to protect their 
interests. The government took an active interest in. promoting the 
welfare of the working classes after. Independence (in 1947), Though 
the bulk of labour legislations has been enacted alter 1947, certain Acts, 
passed before then such ag the Tudian Boilers Act 1923, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, the Lidian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Pay- 
ment cf Wages Act, 1936, the Kmplcyment of Children Act, 1930, the 
U.P, Maternity Benefits Act, 1947, and the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946, are still opcrating after amendmert; from 
time to time. The important Acts cnacted after 1947 are the U.P. 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Factories Act, 1948, the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, the U.P. 
Industrial Establishment (National Holidays) Act, 1961, the U.P, Dookan 
Evam Vanijya Adhisthin Adhiniyam, 1962, the Payment of Bonus Act, 
1965 and the Beedis and Cigar Workers Act, 1968, and all these have 
significance in the district, where there are many factories and labou- 
rers, etc. 


In 1976, the number of inspections made by the inspectors was 
25,426 and 2,356 prosecutions were launched. The various Acts under 
which these were carried out are as follows : 
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No. of No. of Fine imposed 
Act inspee- prosecu- (in rupees) 
tions tions 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 5,69 559 59,735 
Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946 283 —_ ates 
Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 894 13 1,200 
Factories Act, 1948 460 1238 5.710 
U.P. Industrial Establishment 
(National Holidays) Act, 1961 148 1 23 
Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961 211 — = 
Beedis and Cigar Workers Act, 1968 858 8 ae 











The amount of compensation which was paid during the two 
years (1978 to 1974) under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, to 
jabourers or their dependents on being involved in accidents in the 
course of employment resulting in disablement or death, is given below ; 




















ne re 7 gh “tm “nes eee) 
Fatalcases Disablement cases 

Year re “gh tha A — a 

No. of Amount of — No. of ount of 
cases compensation paid cases compensation paid 
(in Rs) (in Rs) 

1978 5 $2,000 1 8,080 
1974 8 28,000 8 10,000 








_——=— ey, 
—— —_— ae i 


Trade Unions 


The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, provides for the registration 
of trade unions, It empowers the registrar of trade unions, whose 
headquarters is at Kanpur, to scrutinise the working of the trade 
unions, obtain returns and consider applications for registration of the 
unions. The trade union inspector and his subordinates guide tradc 
unions, watch the interests of the workmen, ‘Ihe number of registered 
trade unions in the district was 369 in 1975. 


Labour Welfare Centres 


There are 21 labour welfare centres in the district, each of which 
works under a labour welfare superintendent or an assistant labour wel- 
fare superintendent. These centres possess allopathic, Ayurvedie, ho- 
mocopathic and Unani dispensaries. Eleven centres have allopathic 
dispensaries which include two T.B. clinics at Raipurva and Babupurva, 
having the capacity of 48 and 10 beds respectively. In addition to 
this five centres have homoeopathiec dispensaries, four Ayurvedic and 
one Unani dispensary. The person in charge of the allopathic 
dispensary is & doctor, of the Ayurvedic dispensary a vaid, of the homo- 
copathic dispensary a hom»eopathie doctor and that of the Unani 
dispensary a hakim. These centres also organise welfare, recreational 
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and cultural activities, run sewing and tailoring classes and 
classes for adults and cach has a reading-room and arrangements for 
wrestling and physical excrcises, These centres also have canteens. 


Ox.p-acE Pension 


The old-age pension scheme was enforced in the district in Decem- 
ber, 1957. It provides help to destitute persons and those having no 
means of subsistence and no relations bound by custom or usage to 
support them. Under this scheme, financial help was given to those 
persons who werc above 60 years of age in the case of women and above 
65 years in thatof men. Since 1975, those men and womer are consi- 
dered helpless who have no supporters and who have an income of not 
more than Rs 30 per month. he benefits of thig scheme are not avail- 
able to beggars, mendicants and inmates of poor houses. Since April 
1, 1976, the rate of monthly pension, has becn raised to Rs 49 per month. 
The pension was torrmerly sanctioned by the labour commissioner, Uttar 
Pradesh, Kanpur, after verification of particulars and on the recom- 
mendation of the district magistrates Since September, 1975, this power 
has been given to the district” magistrate, The total number of benc- 
ficiuries in the district on December 31, 1976, was 2,351, of which 643 
were males and 1,708 females. 


PROHIBITION 


The district remained a dry district since April 1, 1978, a d_ pro- 
hibition was being enforced under the existing State excise laws and ru- 
les. The possession, transport and sale of liquor or bhang and other 
intoxicants , had been prohibited, The sale and tapping of tari had also 
been stopped. 


From April, 1978 (the dvte of enforezment of proibition in the 
district) to September, 1978, the excise department organised 472 raids, 
313 excise offeners were detected and 310 persons were arrested. It 
seized 4,004 litres of illicit liqu-r, 980 1b. of tincture, 470 th. of homo- 
ecpathic dilutions, 12.682 kg. of opium, 8.561 kg. of rharas, 7.39 kg. 
of ganja and 70.435 ky. of bhang. 


ADVANCEMENT OF ScHEDULED CastTEs AND OTgeR BAcKwARrD 
CLASSES 


The State Harijan Welfare department was set up in 1951, The 
post. of director, Harijan welfare, U.P. was ercated in 1953. The depart- 
ment was called the directorate of Harijan Welfare, U.P. A district 
Harijan welfare officer was posted in the district in 1957, In 1961, 
the Harijan Sahayak and social welfare departments were integrated. 
The designation of the district Harijan welfare officer was changed to 
that of district Harijan and social welfare officer. His main functions are 
to watch the interests of the members of these castes and to implement 
the schemes formulated by the government fer their welfare ana ame, 
licration. 
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The following table gives some idea of the extent to which fir.an- 
cial assistance has been provided by government on different heads 
during the last five years ending with 1977-78 : 


1978-74 1974-75 1975.--76 1976--77 1977—78 
Head of expenditure sy. (hectgeins airdree en gee ea ee eee ae 
Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount 
spent spent spent spent spent 
(in Rs) (in Rs) (in Rs) (in Rs) (in Rs) 








Housing 69,000 99,000 ~——:1,27,000 = =a 
Agriculture 37,000 48,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Cottage industries 22,000 _ — 2,000 2,000 


ee ss + 





ee Sie celiac i — pa a eee ee 





Since Independence, the advancemevt of educationot the back- 
ward section of the peopie has included provision for their frec education 
up to high school standard, scholarships .and books being given also for 
higher education. 


The statement ‘given below shows the amount spent and the num- 
ber of beneficiaries under various scholarship schemes in 1977-78 ; 


Sas a ep aac A lat a a ag alc te 
Expendi- No. of 
Name of scheme ture benefi- 
(in Rs) ciaries 


a ha ae rg a A a 


Scholarship for post-matric classes given by the Central 


Government 45,16,396 5,444 
Aid for medical and enginecring studies 1,383,450 386 
Aid to institutions giving free pre-medical training coaching 24,650 85 
Scholarship for technical institutions 39,068 61 
Aid to institutions granting freeships to the once failed in post- 

matric classes 11,926 851 
Scholarship for pre-matric classes 5,88,800 4,018 


To compensate the loss to the institutions caused by giving of 
free education from classes VII to X 10,382,000 12,087 


Residential scholarships for students whose parents are engaged 
in unhygienic professions 19,575 45 





a a a a ee te is a ee — ee ae 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 


There are a number of trusts. in the district which are endowed for 
charitable and education l purposes. Relevant particulars of the regis- 
tered charitable endowments are given in the following table ; 
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Date of 
foundatior 


ttt ca BS 


1 


Poor House Fund 


Duck of Edinburgh 
Scholarship Endow- 
ment Turst 


Gaya Prasad Life 
Saving Fund 


Sheikh Mukhtar Ali 
Khan Endowment 
Trust 


Queen Victoria Memo- 
rial Fund 


Kanpur Dependants 
Relicf Fund 


Sukhbir Singh Medal 
Endowment Trust Fund 


Harcourt Butler Medal 
Endowment Trust 


Kamla Library Endow- 
ment Trust 


Babu Dilsukh Rai Sri- 
vasitava Dusre Scho- 
larship Endowment 
Trust 


Chandrapal Memorial 
Medal Endowment Trust 


Crees Prize Fund 
Endowment Trust 


Babu Shyam Lal Medal 
Endowment Trust 


Ervin Gold. Medal 
Endowment Trust 


Shyam Gopal Gopale- 
shwar Prasad Sidabrat 
Charitable Endowment 
Trust 


Major W. Warnons 
Prize Fund Endowment 
Trust 


9 
2 


21.38.1899 


8.1.1906 


8.9,1909 


14.12.1909 


14,12, 1911 


6,.10,1914 


22.3. 1922 


28.1,1925 


22.5.1964 


25.10.1926 


20.5.1927 


16.12.1927 


12.3. 1028 


174.1928 


30-8-1928 


1-10-1928 


Nume of Annual as 
founder income Objective 
(in rupees) 

3 4 5 


Lute Lala Gaya 
Prasad 


Sheikh Mukhtar 
Ak Khan 


Babu Dilsukh 
Fai Srivastava 
Dusre 


Mr Leo A.II, 
Creet 


Babu Shyam Lal 


Mr W.C.D. 
Naronha 


Babu Shiv Gopal, 
Babu Madan 
Gopal, Babu 
Shyam Gopal 


Boe ed Gis ghee ine eee a ee es 


Maintenance of 
poor house 


3823 


88 Scholarships and 
medicals to meri« 
torious students 


Silver and gold 
medals for meri- 
torious students 


1,234 


14 Purchase of medi- 
cine for dispen- 


sary 
267 Medals to merito- 
rious students 
108 Help to depen- 


dents 


11 Medals to merito- 
rious students 


20 Medals to merito- 
rious students 


326 Maintenance of 
Library 

61 Scholarship to 
meritorious 
students 


— Gold medals to 
meyitorious 
students 


44 Rewards to meri- 


torious students 


8 Silver medals to 
meritorious 
students 


55 Gold medals to 
meritorious 
students 


208 Distribution of 
food to poor 
people 


11 Rewards to mer 
torious students 


[Contd. 
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1 2 3 4 5 

Raj Bahadur Raj 19-7-1929 Babu Shyam 204. Maintenance of 
Dulari Sanatan Dharm Lal Vidyalaya 
Kanya Vidyalaya Trust 

Pt, Mangal Prasad 19-7-1982 Pt. Mangal Prasad 44, Scholarship to 
Mishra Scholarsh'p Mishra meritorious 
Endowment Trust students 

- Naronha Medal 17-11-1932 Mr W.C.D. 14 Gold medal to 
Endowment Trust Naronha meritorious 

students 

Sri Sunder [il Sansvtan 8-8-1088 Rai Buhadur Pt. 147 Scholarships to 
Dharm College Baldco Ram Dube meritorious 
Scholarship Kndowment and Rai Bahadur students 
Trust Pt. Kanhaya Lal 

Dube 

Pandit Amar Nath 18-2-1893 —_ - Scholarship to 

Trust meritorious 
students 

Srimati Bhagwan Dai 4-11-1935 — — Care of patients 

Leper Home 








A 


Muslim Trusts 


There are many charitable Shia and Sunni wagfs (trusts) im the 
district, mainly for religiou-., edugational and charitable purposes. Shia 
wagfs are registered with the Shia Central Board of wagfs U.P. and 
Sunni waqfs with the U.P. Sunni Central Board of Waqfs. 


Shia Waqfs 


There are 36 registered Shia waq/s in the district, some particulars 
regarding the waqfs having an annual income of more than Rs 500 
being given below : 
































Year of Annual Jats 
Name of wagfs foundation Founder income Objective 
(in Rs) 
1 2 3 4 5 
Muzaffar Ali Khan 1907 Muzaffar Ali 1,688 Religious and 
Khan Charitable 
Abbasi Be; 1907 Abbasi Begum 689 Religious and 
a enn . Charitable 
Karbala Azam Ali Khan 1857 Azam Ali Khan 1,500 Religious and 
Charitable 
Nawab Motammaddaula _ Nawab Motamma- 838 Religious and 
ddaula charitable 


Jafri Begum 1940 Mst Jafri Begum 883 Maintenance of 
their dependents. 


[Contd. 
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1 2 3 4 5 : 
Masjid Jafar Mirza 1907 Hakim Jafar 700 Religious 
Mirza 
Haji Nawab Syed 1947 Haji Nawab 417 Religious and 
Mohd. Ali Khan Syed Mohd. charitable 
Ali Khan 
Hakim Mohd, Yosuf 1902 Iakim Mohd, 1,288 Religious and 
Yosuf charitable 
Aaliya Begum and 1958 Fatma Begum 817 Religious and 
Fatma Begum charitable 
Noor Jahan Begum 1988 Noor Jahan 600. Religious and 
Begum charitable 
Karbala Nawabganj — —- G00 Religious and 
charitable 
Nawab Syed Muzaffar — — 600 Religious and 
Husain Khan 


charitable 


a ee eee 


Sunni Wagfs 





— 


The statement below gives some particulars regarding some of the 
important Sunni waqfs in the district + 


on 
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Year of Annual 
Name of wag fs founda- . Founder ineome Objective 
tion (in Rs) 
H. Ali Bux 1917 Ali Bux 9,384 Charitable 
Mst Hafeezan 1903» Mst Hafeezan 5,100 Charitable 
Sheikh Humayun — Sheikh Humayun 5,822 Charitable 
Sheikh Fakhruddin, 1892 Sheikh 58,127 Charitable 
Fakhruddin 
Masjid Machli Bazar ~- — 7,965 Charitable 
Masjid Shuturkhana 1925 Abdul Karim 6,838 Charitable 
Waaf Sheikh Wilayat Ali — Wilayat Ali 12,749 Charitable 
Waaf Mohd Shafi and 1986 Mohd Shafi and 4,857 Charitable 
Haji Rasheed Ahmad Rasheed Ahmad 
Abdul Lateef Alias 1988 Abdul Lateef 4,468 Partly 
Mathoo Alias Mathoo charitable 
Masjid Subedar ~— — 14,128 Charitable 








Welfare of Ex-servicemen 


For the welfare of ex-servicemen there is a district soldiers’, sailors’ ~ 
and airmen’s board in the district, which was established in 1945, It 
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works under the control and supervision of the director, soldiers’ wel- 
fare, U.P. The work of the board in the district is looked after by a 
secretary who is an ex-olficio paid employee and an ex-servicemen under 
the supervision of the district magistrate who is the president of the 
board. He appoints one of the civil service officers to assist him. The 
board, as elsewhere, provides various facilitie: to ex-serviecmen and their 
families and assists in theic rehabilitation, 


Th se facilities. include pensions, scholerships, relief grants, em- 
ployment, medical treatment, settlement of accoun's, permits for pm- 
chase of controlled commodities, settlement of disputed cases, ete, 


The firancial avsistance rendered and re-employment given to ex- 
servicemen during the five ycar ending 1977 as is stated in the follow- 


ing table ; 


a tage ag een en eng Liner ay mp ean ihe Jes eee ee ee le es ee 


No. of Amount of No. of ex- 
Year ex-servicemen financial servicemen given 
helped assistance (Rs) re-employment 
1978 4 2,840 52 
1974, 6 3,625 45 
1075 16 14,242 55 
1976 26 9,165 884 
1977 37 16,025 455 


tt et rt tt er rn re es ee ee 


National awards for outstanding gallantry were given to the follow- 
ing persons : 





Name of persons Place of residence Name of national Year of 
with tank award award 
Ex-Hay. Chhata Singh Village Tilsara, Victoria Crosg Ist World 
Tahsil Ghatampur War 
(1914-1918) 

Hon’y. Capt. 5.N, 8/1 New Labour Vir Chakra 1965 
Misra Colony, Kanpur 

Sq. Leader. 10/489 Civil Lines, Vir Chakra 1971 
V.N. Jauhari npur 

Lt, Col, 104 G.T. Road, Kanpur Vir Chakra 1971 
Mahesh Nath Rawat 

Fi. Sgt. K.S.8. Rao 64)2 J.K. Colony, Mentioned in 1971 

Kanpur despatches 
Sgt. Hasmat Ullah 105 J.K. Colony, Mentioned in 1971 


Kanpur despatches 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


REPRESENTATION OF District IN LEGISLATURES 
Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) 


For the general elections of 1952, which were the first of their kind 
to be held after Independence, the district was divided into 18 consti- 
tuencies (according to the delimitation of constituencics done in 1951) 
there being two double-membcr constituencies having a seat each reserved 
for a Scneduled Castes candidate, namely Bilhaur-cum-Akbarpur and 
Ghatampur-cum-Bhognipur (ast) and nine other constituencies, 
namely Kanpur city (North), Kanpur city (South), Kenpur city 
(East), Kanpur city (Central-West), Kanpur city (Central-East), Akbar- 
pur (South), Bhognipur (West) pcumsDerapur (South), the Kanpur 
tahsil and Derapur North frcm which one-membcr each had to be 
elected. 


The total number of electors in the districi was 9,61,900 of whom 
4,87,886 exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 4,75,300 and the invalid, 12,086. 


The following statement provides the results of this election. 


Ce eS ea a 


No. of Valid 
Name of Party /Independent _contes- Seats votes 
tants won polled 
tp ip a a a I NN Lo My 
1 2 3 4 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 4- _ 15,103 
Communist Party of India 8 _ 8,462 
Hindu Mahasabha 1 _ 519 
Indian National Congress 13 18 2,49,91z 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 11 ~ 15,419 
Ram Rajya Parishad 5 - 3,067 
Scheduled Castes Federation 4 —_ 33,981 
Socialist Party 11 _ 78,589 
Uttar Pradesh Praja Patty 1 _ 71,682 
Uttar Pradesh Revolutionary Socialist Party 1 _ 248 
Independents 44 


i 58,868 
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For the general elections of 1957, the constituencies were again 18 
(according to the delimitation done in 1956). There were two double- 
member constituencies with a seat each reserved for a Scheduled Castes 
candidate namely Bilhaur and Ghatampur, the other nine single-member 
constitucnecics were those of Akbarpur, Kanpur city I, Kanpur city II, 
Kanpur city III, Kanpur city IV, Kanpur city V, Kanpur Rural, Dera- 
pur and Bhognipur, 


The total number of electors in the district was 1°,99.379, of whom 
6,49,264 exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 6,87,590 and the invalid, 11,674, 


The results of the general elections of 1957 are given in the following 
statement : 


ag i pe ee ny 








+s 





a a ne 








No, of Valid 

Name of Party /Independent contes- Seats votes 

tants won polled 

1 2 8 4 
nn i a i nt a nt nt te 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 4 _ 13,615 
Communist Party of India 1 — 11,249 
Indian Nutional Congress 18 10 2,50,855 
Praja Socialist Party 10 — 84,856 
Independents 85 8 2,77, 515 
a tt tt tr a er el a ren cs ye ee 





Before the general elections of 1962, the constitviencies Were again 
delimited and the district was divided into 18 single-member constituen- 
cies namely Bhognipur, Ghatampur East, Kanpur city I, Kanpur cit 
II. Kanpur city III, Kanpur city TV, Kanpur city V, Kanpur Rural, 
Bithur, Akbarpur, Derapur, Ghatampur West and Bilhaur, the last two 
being reserved for a member eachof the Scheduled Castes. 


The total number of electors was 12,08,852, of whom 6,42,118 
exercised their right to votc, the number of valid votes polled being 
6,138,626 and the invalid 28,492. 


The results of these genere] elections are given in the following state- 
mienDt. 





ra te 








No. of Valid 
Name of Party/Independent contes- Seats Votes 
tants won. polled 
1 2 8 4 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 12 _ 52,671 
Communist Party of India 4 1 41,847 
Hindu Mahasabha 1 _ 194 
Indian National Congress 18 9 2,19,622 
Praja Sociulist Party 18 2 98,276 
Republican Party of India 10 _ 24,567 
Socialist Party of India 18 1 89,083 
Swatantra Party 7 _ 27,880 
Independents 26 _ 58,586 


A 
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The constituencies were again delimited in 1966 for the elections 
of 1967, and 14 constituencies were constituted, namely, Arya Nagar 
(S.C.), Chamanganj, Generalganj, Kanpur Cantonment, Govind Nagar, 
Kalyanpur, Sarsau!, Ghatampur, Bhognipur (S.C.),Rajpur, Sarwan Khera 
Chaubepur, Bilhaur (S.C.) and Derapur. 


The total number of electors was 18,70,918, of whom 7,54,011 
exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled being 
7,16,535 and the invelid, 37,476. The following statement gives the 
results of these gencral elections : 


nt pi tee ——— a ne tt a ee ee ers 














Number Valid 

Name of Party [Independent of conte- Seats won votes 

stants polled 

1 2 8 4 

Bhartiya Jan Sangh 14 1 1,12,565 
Communist Party of India 8 -- 16,485 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 3 -- 4,419 
Indian National Congress 14 7 2,27,112 
Praja Socialist Party 12 1 69,118 
Republican Party of India 4 — 10,780 
Samyukta Socialist Party 11 4 1,22,113 
Swatantra Party q -~ 10,002 
Independents 8 1 1,48,946 


ta a an ag a ee ee pe, 


On February 25, 1968, President's rule was imposed in th> State 
and a mid-term poll was held in February, 1969, There wes no change 
in the number of constitucticies which) continucd to be 14. 


The total number of cleetors in the district was 14,79,887, of whom 
8,26,647 exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 8,06,410 and the invalid /20,23875 "The results of the clections are 
given in the following statement : 


eet os on rt ee en es ee se aman ten ge oe ee ey 

















Number Valid 

Name of Party /Independent of contes- Seats won votes 

tants polled 

: 1 coal “2k 8 4 

Bhartiya Jan Sangh oO a 7 nr 70-7) 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 18 3 1,16,803 
Communist Party of India 2 — 17,053 
Indian National Congress 14 7 2,66,001 
Mazdoor Parishad 6 — 2,104 
Praja Socialist Party 5 — 16,428 
Proutist Block 1 — 300 
Ram Rajya Parishad 2 _ 400 
Republican Party of India 1 _ 37,295 
Republican Party of Indis (Ambedkarite) 2 _ 8,906 
Samyukta Socialist Party 9 2 .1,06,843 
Independents 27 2 76,453 
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On October 2, 1970, the Statc was again placed under President's 
rule, but this was replaced by an elected government on October 18, 
1970, which was formed by the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal, This govern- 
ment lasted for five months. 


In April, 1971, the Congress came into power due to large-scale 
defections and the government was formed by Congress (R). On June 
18, 1978, the government resigied and the State was placed under Presi- 
dent's rule once again, ‘which was revoked with the installation of a new 
government in November, 1973. 


In the general elections held in Fehruary,1974 for which the number 

- of constituencies remained the same). Arya Nagar, which was reserved 

for a Scheduled Castes candidate, became a general constituency. Sisamau. 

a new constituency, was constitued for a Scheduled Castes c.ndidate in 
place of Chamanganj, 


The total numb:r of eluctors was 16,853,252, of whom 10,26,585 exer- 
cised their right to vote, The number of valid votes polled was 9,938,657 
and the invalid, 32,928. The results of the clection are given in the 
following statement : 


me gn ge he ll Ra imeem amrnde 8 at ere ne mm me me, EONS. NN 











Number Valid 

Name of Party Independent of contess Suats won — votes 

tants polled 

~—— SS wa at ee ee aa eae ao ceca es * 

Bhartiya Jan Sangh 14 —_ 1,43,660 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 18 3 2,04,076 
Communist Party of India 1 1 25,065 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 2 — 5,816 
Indian National Congress 13 v 3,25,902 
Indian National Congress (Organisation) - 14 — 67,584 
Muslim League 3 _— 36,054 
Rashtriya Lok Tantrik Sangh 6 — 2,981 
Republican Party of India (Khobargarhe) 1 — 2,985 
Revolutionary Socialist Party of India 1 _ 109 
Shoshit Samaj Dal 8 1 40,165 
Socialist Party of India 138 2 69,192 
Swatantra Party 10 —_ 5,584 


Independents 72 — 68,584 





fe ‘a a ler, a ei Ss ee, 
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In May, 1977, the Legislative Assembly was dissolved and a mid- 
term poll was held after about a month and a half, there being uo 
change in the number of the constituencies, 


These elections were contested mainly between two parties—the 
Indian National Congress and the Jan»ta Party, The latter party formed 
as a result of the merger of the Bhartiya Lok Dal, the Jan Sangh, the 
Indian National Congress (Organisation), the Socialist Party and the 
Congress for Democracy and adopted the symbol of the Bhartiya Tok 
Dal. The total numbcr of clectors was 17,90,821, of whom 8,09,107 
exercised the right to vote, the number of valid votes polled being 
7,99,972 and the invalid 9,185. The results of the clections are given 
in the following statement : 








et ee ee jas Soe: es i a al 

















Number Valid 

Name of Party /ludependent of cones- Seats won vates 

tants polled 

1 2 8 4 

Communist Party of India 2 _ 84,808 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 3 — 8,283 
Indian National Congress 12 _ 2,46,490 
Janata Party 14 14 3,778,818 
Republican Party of India (Khobargarhe) 1 — 944 
Shoshit Samaj Dal 12 — 33,982 
Independents 100 — 77,252 


ee ne te a ee a ee are ee ees ee tenet 


Vidhan Parishad (Legislative Council) 


For elections to the Vidhan Parishad, the district has two single- 
member constituencies, numely Kanpur cun-Jharsi Graduates and Kanpur 
Teachers and Kenpur-cum-Farrukbabud Local Authoritics constituency 
which is a double-member constitucuey. 


Lok Sabha (House of the People) 


Tn the elections of 1957, two members had to be elected, ong member 
from Bilhaur and ore from the Kanpur constituency, 


The tot | numbcr of clectors was 8,388,468, of whom 8,67,899 cxer- 
cised the right to vote, the number of vid votes polled being 3,67,205 
and the invalid 194. The following statement gives the results of these 
general elcetions ; 











Number Valid 
Name of Party {Independent of contes- Seats won votes 
tants polled 
1 2 3 4 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 1 ~ 8,660 
Indian Nationa! Congress 2 -- =: 1,58,0418 
Praja Socialist Party 1 = 21,728 
Independents 5 2 1,88,77 


Am a at eet 


B14 KANPOR DISTRICT 


In the general elections of 1962, the district was divided into three 
single-member constituencies, namely, Kanpur, Bilhaur and Ghatampur, 
the last being reserved for a Scheduled Castes candidate. 


The tote] number of electors was 13,75,310, of whom 7,19,650 excr- 
cised the right to vote. ‘I'he total valid votes polled were 6,94,206 and 
the invalid, 25,444, The results of these general elections arc given in the 
following statern.cnt ; 








pt enn 





Number Valid 
Name of Pariy /Independent of contes- Seats won votes 
tants polled 
oe a Se peer aera Be — Riemer 
imac. oo Oe ag See, ana 
Hindu Mahasabha 1 —~ 2,204 
Indian National Congress 3 2 2,831,983 
Praja Socialist Party 3 — 96,497 
Republican Party of India i _ 16, 271 
Socialist Party of India 3 -_ 1,16,440 
Swatantra Party 1 _ 11,154 
Independents 8 1 1,74,881 


rm 





te eee 





For the general elections of 1967, the number of constituencies 
(three) remained unchanged. 


The number of electors rose to 14,67,168. The number of voics 
polled was 8,45,74], the number of valid votes polled being 8,07,493 and 
the invalid 38,248. The folowing statement provides the resulis of 
these elections. 


i te ee 
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Number Valid 

Name of Party /Independent of constcs- Seats won votes 

tants polled 

— he a a cee a ee 
1 2 3 4 

Bhartiya Jan Sangh  < ~ 3 — 1,98,307 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 1 _ 48,877 
Indian National Congress ; 3 2 2,67,893 
Praja Socialist Party 1 — 11,080 
Republican Party of India 1 — 28,333 
Samyukta Socialist Party 8 — 1,338,787 
Swatantra Party 1 — 86,897 


Independents 12 1 87,819 


ge a ne 
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In the ganeral elections of 1971, the district retained three seats 
as before. In 1969, the Congress Party split into two, one led by Jagivan 
Ram and the other by S. Nijalingappa, cach being identified by the’ name 
of its leader. The electors totalled 15,97,036 and the number of votes 
cast was 7,48.583. The total pumber of valid votes polled was 7,835,600 
and the invalid 12,983. The following statement gives the results of 
these generéi elections : 



































Number Valid 

Name of Party/Independent of contes- Seats votes 
tants won polled 

a ge ee ne eas er ie 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 1 — 59,646 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 3 — 85,797 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 1 = 8,128 
Indian National Congress (Jagjivan Ram) 2 2 2 76,916 
Indian National Congress (Nijalingappa) 2 = 54,162 
Muslim Majlis 1 _ 1,259 
Praja Socialist Party 1 a 8,836 
Revolutionary Socialist Party (Marxist-Lenin) 1 _ Bll 
Samyukta Socialist Party 1 _~ 40,400 
Independents 14 1 2,10,451 


me ee ee 











In the general elections of 1977, the district retained three seats 
as before. The total number of electors increased to 18,85,472 the total 
number of votes polled were 11,19,754, of which 11,02,785 were valid 
and 17,019 invalid. The results of these yeneral elections are given in 
the following statement : 


_ np rns nets 
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Number of Valid 

Name of Party /Independent conte- Seats votes 

stants won polled 
Janata Party 3 8 7,97,789 
Indian National Congress 8 _ 2,6 9,821 
Independents 7 ed 85,125 


tr Tt ep cy 


NrEwsPaPEeRS ANp PERIODICALS 


Many Hindi and Urdu dailies and perivdicals are published from the 
district. Among the Hindi dailies Aaj, Dainik Jagran, Ganesh, Vishwa- 
mitra, Veer Bharat and Vyapar Sandesh and an Urdu daily, Siyasat 
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Jadid, have the highest circulation. Among the weeklies Amogh, Malik 
Makan, Ram Rajya Ramta Yogi and Rashtramut have the highest cir- 
culation. Kanchan Prabha, a Hindi monthly published from Kanpur, 
is popular. Certain particulsrs of the newspapers/periodicals pub- 
lished from Kanpur are given b :-low : 


ee ee te ee ee re es 





Periodi- Year of 











Name of newspaper /periodical city Sommers 
ae ae a oh a i a eae al pan = 
ya tt te re 
Hindi 
Ay Daily 1974 
Dainik Jagran os 1946 
Deshmeet ” 1973 
Ganesh % 1970 
Gatha ” 1961 
Jai Bharat a8 1957 
Lagan % 1970 
Satya Samvad ” 1974 
Veer Bharat 3 1927 
Vishwamitra ” 1047 
Vyapar Sandesh ” 1977 
Amogh Weekly 1977 
Aprajit vs 1972 
Asaliyat » 1966 
Atayachar ” 1970 
Azad * 1974 
Azad Jyoti ” 1971 
Azad Rahi os 1974 
Basumitra ” 1948 
Brahmuasira ” 1977 
Chalte Raho ” 1976 
Civil Service News Bulletin ” 1974 
Desh Prakash » 1976 
Dishera is 1970 
Electric Market Report ” 1966 


Gram Pradhan 1974 


as 
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1 2 3 
Hamara Abhiyan *5 1971 
Hind Manav Sewa si 1969 
Jai Praja - 1957 
Jai Swadesh 3 1970 
Janata Rastra Sewak A 1978 
Kanpur Vani is 1968 
Kanthar ts 1968 
Kranti Nayak os 1971 
Krishak Udyog Shramik ” 1970 
Lokantar ” 1960 
Malik Makan a 1965 
Manmani A 1978 
Matwi % 1978 
Mazdoo r Samachar ns 1952 
Navsargan % 1968 
Oj 7 1970 
Praman ” 1971 
Pramodit i 1971 
Pratyasi ” 1971 
Ram Rajya ” 1942 
Ramta Yogi is 1974 
Rashtramat 9 1957 
Rastrawasi » 1969 
Satyam Sivam Sundaram ” 1972 
Sivanetra i 1978 
Shikshotay ” 1974 
Shrama Sahitya » 1965 
Sudha Sanghan » 1971 
Tankar 1. 1957 
Throne . 1971 
Uttar Bharat . 1970 
Vichar “H 1961 
Vishdhar a 1965 


A a aS I a LTT SE TE PLS a I a STS 


818 


on ae 
 Pyartiten 
Yug Jyoti 
Kanchan Prabha 
Urdu 
Paigham 


Siyasat Jadid 


Other Newspapers and Periodicals 





KANPUR DISTRICT 


nn te te ee ey, 


2 3 





” 1978 
” 1966 
Monthly 1974 


Daily 1954 
; 1949 





a 


The names of some of the popular dailies and periodicals, that are 
published outside but read in the district, are given in the following 


statement : 


a 


Daily 








Hindi 
Hindustan 


Nav Bharat Times 


Navjeevan 
Swatantra Bharat 


Tarun Bharat 


English 
The Hindustan Times 


National Herald 





ee et ae ee 





Northern India Patrika Pastime 


The Statesman 
The Pioneer 


The Times of India 


Urdu 
Milap 
Pratap 


Quami Awaz 





Sports 


Screen 


Sunday 
The Illustrated 


Weekly of India 


Aaj Kal 
Tej 





Weekly Fortnightly 
Dharmayuga Dinman 
Saptahik Hindustan Madhuri 
Ravivar 
Mukia 
Sarita 
Sarika 
Blitz Caravan 
Current Filmfare 
India Today 


Star and Style 


Women’s Era 


Yaad 





Monthly 


nn ee 


Chandamama 
Kadambini 
Lot Pot 
Maya 
Nitharika 
Parag 


Life 


Mirror 
Picture Post 
Reader's Digest 


Biswin Sadi 


Shama 


<, ; A Sakae % a eee ele 
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VoLUNTARY SociaAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


There are a number of voluntary social service crganisations in the 
district for lcoking after certain social and economic matters in general 
and some specific needs of socially neglected persons in particular. In 
the past, these institutions were mogtly dependent on philanthrophic and 
missionary zeal, Now, with the assistance of the government, efforts 
are made to strengthen these organisaticns and to co-ordinate their actt- 
vities. The names of some important voluntary social servic3 organi- 
gations of the district, which receive yrants from the government, are 
given below : 














Year of Govern- 
Name of institution establi- Aims and objects ment 
shment grant 
received 
(in Rs) 
1977— 78 
1 ee —SSO 4 
Kanpur Hindu Anathalaya 1914 Maintaining an orphanage — 4,000 
Rajesh Shilp Kala Kendra 1950— 51 9 5,250 
Avadh Mukh Vadhir Vidyalaya 1953 Education of deaf and Nil 
blind children 
Bal Nikunj 1955.56 Running a creche 1,200 
Sri Kalu Ram Shastri Smarak Samiti 1955. --56 ” Nil 
Gunge Bahre Ka Vidyalaya 1956—-57 -Education of deaf 2,208 
children 
Bapu Rashtriya Vidyalaya 1956 Teaching embroidery 1,000 
and stitching 
Balhobby Centre 1956—-57 Maintaining a Library 2,000 
Nari Kala Kendra 1956---57 'Yeaching embro'dery 4,070 
and stitching 
Nari Shilp Kala Kendia 1956—-57 ‘Teaching embroidery 8,766 
and stitching 
Janpat Rai Mahila Shilp Mala 1958 * 5,700 
Kendra 
Dr. C.R. Gidwani Nari Kala Kendra = 1958—-59 es 3,950 
Valmiki Nagrik Mahasangh 1959 Running a ereche Nil 
Ranjit Teliya College 1961 Teaching embroidery Nil 
and stitching 
Arjun Mahila Shilp Kale Kendra 1961 55 4,160 
Bharat Shilp Kala Kendra 1962—-63 5 2,200 
Sharda Mahila Shilp Kala Kendra 1964 3 3,830 
Meenu Bahuudeshya Balwari Kendra 1965 Running a creche 2,000 
Sarvodya Vikas Ashram 1966-—67 si 1,000 


SF ge ae A an NG oR PO TT IT 
(Contd: 
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mm i nt tte et ret 


1 


2 3 


4 


ms a ek et er et tr tn et 


Asad Memorial Public Balwari 
Kalyan Kendra 


Prem Mahila Shilp Kala Kendra 

Rishi Sudarshan Mahila Shilp 
Kala Kendra 

Kautilya Vidyapeeth 


Kautilya Vidyape2th Balwari 
Kendra 


Laxmi Shilp Kala Kendra 


Aidi Nagar Silai Sansthan 


1975—76 Running a creche 


1975—76 Teaching embroidery 
and stitching 


1976 3 

1976 Edueution of children 

1976 Running a ereche 

1976 Teaching embroidery 
and stitching 

1976---77 és 


ee 


2,000 
1,000 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST 


Akbar pur (pargana and tahsil Akbarrur) 


Akbarpur, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, is sitte 
ated in Lat. 26°23’N. and Long. 79°57’E., at a distanec of about 43 km. 
from Kanpur on the Bara-Akbarpur-Sikandra road. Ic is connected by 
road with the district headquarters. ‘The original name of the place 
was Gurai Kiera which was changed to Akbarpur during the reign of 
Akbar by one Kunwar Singh, who may have been the founder of the 
new town, 


Akbarpur is administcrea as 4 townarea. According to the cen- 
sus of 1971, it had a population of 7,692 and covered an arca of 6 33 sq. 
km, There are two junior Basic and two scnior Basic schools, on inter- 
mediate college, a dispensary, a family planning centre, a health centre, 
a post-Office, a police-station and two'dharmsalas. It also has an allo- 
pathic snd an Ayurvedic dispensary, two maternity. and child welfare 
centres, a family planning centre, & Veterinary hospital, an artificial 
insemination centre and a cattic pouad, ‘The town is cleetrified, 


Akbarpur is the beadquarters of a development block of the same 
name, which started functioning from 26.1.56. In 1971, the block had 
a population of 98,617 and covered at arca of 29,817 ha, The block 
has 9 nyaya panchayats. 


Markets are held twice a Week, on Sundays and Thursdays. The 
Ramlila fair is held from Asvins (September-Octol er) Sukla Paksha 
Astami to Ekadasi, the average attendance being 12,000 persons. 


Akbarpur is chiefly noted for its Masjid-vadi and two fine masonry 
tanks, one of which is said to have been built by one Sita) Shukla and 
the other by one Chhabba. 


Amrodha (pargana and tahsil Bhognipur) 


Amrodha, which is also known 2s Malikpur Ain, is situated in Lat. 
96° 12'N, and Long. 79°47'E., and lies at a distance of 8 km, from Pukh- 
rayan, the tahsi! headquarters. and 73 km, from the district headquarters. 
It is connected by road with the tahsil and district headquarters. A 
Iink road connects it with Pipari, a village on the Kanpur-Kalpi road. 


Amrodha is administered ag a townarea, It hada population of 
4,929 and covered an area Of 1.75 sq. km. in 1971, Tt has two junior 
Basic schools, # serior Basic school and a bigher secondary school, 


It also has an allopathic , an Ayurvedic and a Unani dispensary, 
wo maternity ard child welfare centres, a health ccntre, a post-office 
nd three cattle pounds. It is electrified. 
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Amtodha is the headquarters of a development block of the same 
name, which was opened on 2.10.54, The block had a population of 
95,008 and covered an, area Of 35,887 ha,in 1971. There are 10 nyaya 
panchayats in the block. 


Markets are held on Sundays and Thursdays, Adjoining Amrodha 
on the west is the ruined town of Shohpur, which was once a 
place of congiderable importance but was damaged by the Yamuna, 
though the ruins of many tombs, temples and mosques speak of its for- 
mer significance. There is an ancient temple of Kaleshwar Mahadeo 
to the cast of Shahpur which was reconstructed in 1884. 


Banipara Maharaj (pargana and tahsil Derapur) 


Banipara, which is also called Banipara Maharaj to distinguish it 
from the adjacent villages of Banipara Jauhar and Banipara  Jinai, 
stands in, the extreme east of the tahsil in Lat. 25° 81'N. end Long, 79” 
53K, et a distance of 20 km. from Derapur and 87 km. from Kanpur. 
It is coanceted with the district headquarters by road. 


Tt haa a population of 3,299 end covered an arca of 982 ha. in 1971, 
Tt has two junior Basic and x senior Basic school, a family plauring 
centec, a post-office and a well-known temple. It also has a homocopathie 
dispensary, a maternity and child welfare ccntre anda co-operative 
society. The place is electrified. 


Markets are held twice a week, On Sundays and Wednesdays. The 
place is chiefly noted for its ancient temple of Baneshwar Mahadeo, A 
fair is held bere for 15 days on the oceasion of Sivaratri, with an average 
daily attendance of about 1,000-persons ond about 1,500 persons on the 
main, day of the festival. Banipara Maharaj falls in the Jhinjhak deve- 
lopment block, 


Bara (pargana and tahsil Akbarpur) 


This town stands in Lat,. 26°22'N. and Long. 80°1’E., towards the 
south of the main road going from Kanpur to Kalpi, at a distance of 6 
km, trom Akbarpur and 37 km, from Kanpur. It is connected with 
the tahsil and district headquarters by road, 


Bara had a population of 5,643 persons and covered an are’ of 1,871 
ha. in 1971, There area junior Basic anda senior Basic school, a 
dispensary, a post-office and a dak bungalow. In addition there is a 
Unani dispensz1y, a maternity and child welfare centre, an artificial 
insemination centre, a cattle pound anda co-operative society. The 
town is electrified, It is the headquarters of a nyaya panchayat, 


Markets are held on Tuesdays and Fridays. Bara talls in the Maitha 
development block, 


Behta Buzurg (pargana and tahsil Ghatampur) 


The village of Behta Buzurg Stands in Lai, 26°10’N. and Long. 80° 
16’E., at a digtance of 15 km. from Ghatampur and 40 km, from Kanpur, 
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on, the road poing from Ghatampur to Sarh, Tt is connected with the 
tahsil headquarters by road. 


According to the census of 1971, it had a population of 1,964 and 
an area of 359 ha. It possesses a junicr Basic schoo! and a panchayat 
gher and falls in the Patara development block. 


Behts. Buzurg deserves mention on accouat of the ancient temple 
of Jagannath which is supposed to be two thousand years old. [t is:sand 
that a werk before the beginning of the rainy season, drops of water fail 
from the stone which is embedded in the inner roof of the temple, 


A fair is held on Bhadra (August-September) Krishna Paksha Astami 
which atiracts a gathering of about 5,000 persons. 


Bhitrigaon (pargana and tahsil Ghatampar) 


The village of Bhitrigaon is~situated in Lat. 26°12’ N. and Long. 
80°16'E., on the Ghatampur.Sarh road, -at a distance of 14 km, from 
Ghatampur and §@ km, from Kanpur. Itis connected by road with 
the tahsil and district, headquarters. 


According to the census of 1971, 1t hed a population of 2,751 and at 
area 578 ha. It has a junior Besic anda senior Basic School, a higher 
secondary school, an intermediate college, a hospital, a maternity ard 
child weifare centre, a post-Office,.a veterinary hospital, an artificial 
insemination centre two cattle pounds, & co-operative society and an 
agricultural seed store. It is electrified. 


Markets are held twice 2 week on Mondays ana Fridays, 


Bhitrigaon is chiefly noted ior its ancient brick temple which is a 
unique specimen of the brick architecture of the early Gupte period. 
The temple is square with coiners indented and the tota! lenguh, including 
the porch, being 14,32 m, and the breadth 16.47 m, It is built of large 
bricks of the size 0.47.7 m.X, 0.22 m.X 0.07m, set in mud morter. The 
interior of the temple is plain but on the outside it is decorated with 
carved, brickwork and sumerous terracotta panels of skilful workman- 
ship. 


Bhitrigaon is the beadquarters of a development block. In 1971, 
the block hada populationof 1,04,107 and an area of 83,097 ha, It 
has 12 nyaya panchayats. 


Bilhaur (pargana and tahsil Bilhaur) 


Bilhaur, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, is situated 
in Lat. 26°50’N, and Long . 80°4’E., on the grand trunk road (a national 
highway) 51 km. north-west of Kanpur, the district headquarters. It 
is connected with the district headquarters by road as well as by rail 
{the North-Eastern Railway). 








Temple of Jagannath, Behta Buzurg 





Brahmaji-ki-khunti, Bithur 





Balmiki Ashram (Sita Rasoi), Bithur 
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‘The place is‘said to have been fourded by ‘one Billet Khaw, a Sipah: 
salar ‘of Mughal times hut the ‘date of its foundation i, not ‘kifolwn with 
certainty. : 


Bithaur has been administered as * town ‘rea and ‘had ‘a population 
of 7,572 ‘and area of 1/08 sq. km. in 1971, Te posstuses thiee juntor Basia 
and ‘three senior Basic schools, « higher vedondary sttoo}, two interme. 
diate college, a hospital, 'a health centre, a family planning cette, a 
potive-stetion, a post-office, a library atrd a dhawrsata, 


There are also two allopathic dispensaries, an AyutVedie dispen- 
sary and three maternity and child welfare centres, two veterinary 
hospitals, two artificial insemittation centres, two ‘cattle pounds, a 
panchayat ghar anda co-operative society. The town is etectrifted, 


Biihaur ig the headquarters of the development block of the gain 
name which started functioning from Apel, 1968, In 1971, the block 
had a population of 92,272 and an area Of 25,798 Ka, antl 10 ngirye pare 
chayats. 


Markets are held on Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays. The main 
items marketed are food-graing (mostly wheat end maize), vegetables, 
gcats, cloth, khoya (milk product) and ghee. 


Bithur (pargana ahd tahe{l Kanpar) 


The ancient town of Bithur. is ¢ituated on tht banks of the Gatiga 
in Lat. 26°87’N. and Long. 80°16’6. in the extreme’ notthem angle of 
the tahsil, at a distance of 23 km. from Kanpur of the Kalyanput-Bithor 
road, It is connected by road and rail with vhe tahsil aia the district 
headquarters end has a railway station of the North-EBagtern Raltway. 


Bithur is a place of arent antiquity. Legend has it that it was here 
that Brahma celebrated the completion of ¢reation by a horse sacrifice, 
The spot, known as Brahmaji-ki-khunti in the Brahmavara ghat on thé 
river bank where it is supposed to have been & nail OF his horsé’s hoe, 
is said to have been embedded in one Of the steps Of the latiding place, 
is still the object of devout worship, 


Bithur remained the headquarters of the district from 1811 to 1219. 
In 1819, the British government assigned it as residence to Baji Rao, 
the deposed Peshwa, who maintained it as an almost indepehdent State, 
He was attended by a retinue of 15,000 men, for whoge support he was 
assigned part of the revenue of Bithur and Ramel, the tenure being 
ealled Arazi Lashkar. Baji Rao built a large mansion here, on the right 
Bank of the Ganga. He named it ‘Shahiwar Bara’ after the Peshwaa’ 
Shaniwar Palace at Pune. The only remains of Bara are the walls, which 
though in a state of decay, still give some idea of the graadeur of the 
palace. The whole edifice was razed to the ground by the British 
on their reoccupation of Kanpur. The grant Was confiscated on ‘the 
rebellion of the Peshwa’s sane son, Nana Dhondu Pant, algo kxOwn 
as Nana Sahab and was then bestowed for life at a nominal revel: off 
Nareyan Rao, a professed supporter of the British cause, The reduction 
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of the Maratha force, coupled with the destruction of Nana Sahab’s 
palace and power, had ar adverse effect on the prosperity and popula- 
tion of Bithur. 


Bithur is administered as a town aree. According to the census of 
1971, it had a population of 3,767 and covered an area of 5.78 sq. km. 
It has three junior Basie schools, a senior Basie school, a higher secon- 
dary school, a post-office, a police-station,a dak bungalow axl 20 dharm- 
galas. It also hae an allopathic dispensary, a maternity and child wel- 
fare centre, an artificial insemination centre and a cattle pound. The 
town is electrified, 


Markets are heldon Tuesdays and Saturdays. A fair is elso held 
on the occasion of Kartika Purnima and about 7,000 persons gather 
here to have a bath in the Ganga. Bithur falls in the Kalyanpur deve- 
lopment block. 


Chaubepur Kalan (pargana and tahsil Bilhaur) 


This village stands in Lat,-26° 87’ and-Long. 80°11’K., on the grand 
trunk road, 80km. from Bilhauy and about 26 km. from Kanpur. It is 
connected by road as well ss by the North-Eastern Railway with 
the tahsil headquartors, Bilhaur, and the divtrict headquarters, Kanpur, 
and has a railway station of the North-Eastern Railway (metre gauge). 


It had a population of 8,061 persons and an area 198 ha. in 1971. It 
has a junior Basic, four senior Basie and two higher secondary schocls, 
a post-office (with telephone facilities) ¢ud a dharmsala, There are two 
allopathic dispensaries, a homoecopathic dispensary, three Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, four maternity and child welfare centres, a midwife training 
centre, two veterinary hospitals, two artificial Inseminaticn ecutres, 
@ co-operative society, an agricuctural seed store, two cold storages and 
three cattle pounds, The village is electrified. 


Chaubepur is the headquarters of a development block and of a 
nyaya panchayat of the same name. The former was opened on April 
1.1958. In 1971, the block hada population of 66,148 and an ayea of 
20,728 ba, The block has 9 nyaya panchayats. 


Markets are held on Sundays and Thursdays. The main items of 
trade are food-greins (wheat, maize end paddy), vegetables, cattle, cloth, 
ghee and khoya, 


Kansvadh and Krishne. Leela fair is held for three days here on 
the Dvadasi of Krishna Paksha in the monthof Kartika (October- 
November) when the attendance is about 20,000 persons, 


Derapur (pargana and tahsil Derapur) 


Derapur, the headquarters of Derapur tahsil, is situated on the 
south bank of the Sengar, in Lat. 26° 25'N. andLong. 79°47’ B., ata 
distance of 14 km, south-west:of Rura and 68 km.west of Kanpur, on the 
road leading to Mati. Itis connected by road as well as by rail with the 
district headquarters, 
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According to tne census of 1971, Derapur had a population of 2,278 
and an area of 364 ha, It has a junior Basic and two senior Basic schools, 
a higher secondary school, a hospital, a family planning centre, a_ post- 
office, a police-station, a dak bungalow and a dharmsala. It also has an 
allopathic #s well xs a homoeopathic dispensary, two Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries, four maternity and child welfare centres, a veterinary hospital, 
an artificial insemination centre, five cattle pounds, a co-operative s0- 
ciety and a panchayat ghar. It is electrified. 


Derapur is the headquarters of a development block which was open- 
ed on July 1, 1957. The block had a population of 70,768 and covered 
an area Of 25,343 ha, in 1971, The block has 10 nyaya panchayats, 


Markets are held on Wednesday and Saiurday;, A fair is held 
on the occasion of the Dasahra festival with a gathering of nzarly 2,000 
persons. 


The place is noted for its five masonry tank called the Salas-kund 
and the remains of a fort built by Govind Rao Pandit, the governor of - 
the province during the Maratha administration from 1756 to 1762. 


Gajner (pargana and tahsil Akbarpur) 


The village of Gainer is situated in the extreme south of the tahsil, 
in Lat, 26°17’ N.and Long. 80°3’E,, at adistance of about 20 km, from 
Akbarpur and 38 km, from Kanpur, on the road leading to Musan.gar. 
It is connected with the Kanpur-Kalpy road, 


According to the census of 1971, it had a population of 2,646 and 
covered an arca of 724 ha, Ithas a junior Basic school and two 
senior Basic scl.ool, a dispetvary, 2 post-office, a police-station, 
a nyaya patichayat, a panchayat ghar and a co-operative society. 
Tn addition there are an allopathic dispensary, a maternity and child 
welfare entre and an artificial insemination centre, The town is electii- 
fied. 


Markets are held fwice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Gajner falls in the Serwenkhera development block. 


There is a magbara (mausoleum) of Ghazi Shah and a Ghazi peer 
foir is held on the first Sunday of the month of Jyaistha which is attend 
by about 1,000 persons, 


Ghatampur (pargana and tahsil Ghatampur) 


Ghatampur, the headquarters town of the tahsil of the same name, 
is situated in Lat. 26° 9’ N, and Long. 80° 10’ E,,on the road running 
from Kanpur to Hamirpur, at a distence of 42 km. south of Kanpur. The 
road is crosscd bere by the Mughal road, Itis also connected by rail 
by the line running from Karpur to Banda and has railway station of the 
Central Railway, sok 
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The place is said, te baxe been founded, by ons. Ghatam, Deo, a Bais 
ehjeftain, who.expelledithe Abira. and defeated their leader, Buldans, 
taking their strongheld of Koriyan. 


Ghatampur i; adminjstered.as.a town area. According to, the 1971 
eehgus, it had.a populaticnof 8,686.and.anarea of 8sq,km. Ithaga 
junior Basic and, twa.senior Basic schools, a higher secondary sehool and 
two intermediate colleges a hospital, a police-station, a post-office, 
two dak bungalows, a dharmsala and a cinema house. 


It has five allopathie and two Ayurvedic dispensaries, four mater- 
nity and child welfare centres, a Veterinary hospital, an artificial insemi- 
nation centre and three cattle pounds. The townis electrified. It also 
has a family planning centre, a government agricultural seed store, a 
panghayat gharand the Jalp. leprosy centre where the medicines are 
distributed on every Tuesday. 


Ghatampur is the headquarters of a development block of the same 
name which started fuactioning from Ogtober.2, 1954. The bloek had 
a population of 1,22,469.and covered an area of 50,675 ha, in 1971. It 
has 12. nyaya, panchayats. 


Markets are held every Tuesday and Ssturday. The main items of 
trade are food-grains (wheat and.paddy) gur, cattle, khoya and cloth, 
There exists here en ancient temple of Kushmanda, Devi here where 
& big fair is held (cn the cecasion of Kartiki Purnima) which attracts a 
gathering cf about 10,006 persons. ‘There is also an ancicnt Pisauhari- 
ka-math on the Hamirpur road. A cattle: fair is also held at Baba-ka- 
mandir fcr seven days in the month of Phalguna (February-March) which 
has a daily average attendance of 20,000 persons, 


Jhinjhak (pargang and tahsil Derapur) 


Shinjhak, ar, importart village, stands in Lat. 26° 84’ N. and: Long. 
70° 46’ E., on the right beak of the Etawah branch. canal at a distance of 
82 km, trom Derapur, the tahsil beadquaters and has a raiway station 
of the Northern Railway. 


It has been administered as a town area. According to the. ce nsus 
of 1971, it had a population of 4,822 persons and covered an area of 0173 
sq.km. It has two junior Basic, two senior Basic and two higher secon- 
dary schools, an intermediate college, a hospital, a post-cffice, a temple 
and a mosque. In addition it has en allopathic as well as. an Ayurvedic 
dispensary, a veterinary hospital ond two cattle pounds, The village 
is electrified, 


Jhinjbak is the headquarters of a development block of the same 
‘name, which.was opened.on, Octeber 1, 1962. In 1971, the block: had a 
popujation.of 81,406. spread ower an. area of 24,479 ha. There are ten 
#eyaya, panchayats in. the block, 


A cattle fain ig helden Dwitiya.of Sukla Paksba, in the moath.. of 
Jyaistha (May-June) with a gathering of about 3,000 persons, 
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Kakwan (pargana and tahsil Dilhaur) 


Kakwan, a village, is situated in Lat, 26° 43’ N. and Long. 80° 0' E., 
15 km. from Bilhaur, the tahsi) headquarters, and 51 km. from the dis- 
trict headquarters. It is connected to Bilhaur by a road leading to that 
town, 


According to the census of 1971, Kakwan had a population of 2,115 
and covered an arca of 958 ha. Tt has a junior Basic school, two senior 
Basic schools, » higher secondary school, a hospital, a family planning 
centre, a post-office and a police-station, 


There are two allopathic diypensvrics, a homoeopathie dispensary, 
thrce Ayurvedic dispensarics, a Unani dispensary, three materpity 
and child welfare centres, a veterinary hospital, two artificiel imsemina- 
tion centres, two cattle pounds, a co-opzrative society, a co-operative 
seecl store and a panchayat ghar. The village is electrified. 


Kakwan gives its name tc the headquarters of a developmert block 
which was ¢ pened on May 2, 1956, The block had a population of 76,141 
and an arca of 26,299 ha. in.1971. The binek has nine nyaya panchoyats. 
Kakwan is the headquertcrs ol > nyaya panchayat. 


Markets are held every Wednesday and Saturday, the main articles 
of trade being paddy, wheat, maize, vegetab!:s and cloth. 


Kanpur (pargana and tahsi! Kanpur) 


The city of Kanpur lics in “Lat. 26° 28’ N. end Long, 80° 21’ BE. 
It is 125.6 m. above sea level aud stands on the soutn-western bank of 
the Ganga, at a distance of 198 km. frem Allahabad and 67 km, from 
Lucknow. 


+ 


__. Kanpur is very well conneeted with other parts of the country by 
rail as wellas by road. It is served by the Northeru, Central and 
North-Eastern Railway the first two being broad gaug: and the last 
metre gauge tracks. The main line of the Northern Railway from 
Delhi to Mughalsarai (and onward to Calcutta on the Kastern Railway) 
passes through Kanpur. A branch line of the same system connects it 
with Lucknow on the Amritsar-Mughalsarei main line. tis also con- 
nected with Jl ansi and Benda by branch lines of the Central Railway. 
A b.anch line of the Nerth-Eastcrn Railway (ealled the Oudn-Tirhut 
Railwey before the zone wise grouping of railways) connects 
it with Lucknow on one side and Kasganj and Agra on the other, It 
lies ou the National Highway No. 25 which connects Lucknow with 
Jhansi. It is connected via Lucknow with districts lying on the north- 
west and in the eastern parts of Uttar Pradesh, such as Moradabad, 
Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Sitepur, Faizabad, Basti and Gorakhpur. Tt 
lies on the grand trunk road which connects it with Varanasi, Allahabad, 
Fatehpur, Kannauy, Etah, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meerut and districts 
further north. 


The word ‘Kanpur’ is said to be a corruption of Kanbaiyapur Or 
Kenhpur, which was an unimportant village till the time of its first 
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connection with the British. It was mentjoned causually’in ithe. six« 
teenth century. It contains no remainsof any antiquity and never 
rose tO any prominence till 1778. . 


According to a local tradition, Kanpur Kohna, or old Kanpur, owes 
its origin to Hindu Singh, a raja of Sachendi, who came here to bathe in 
the Ganga uhout 1750 and conside re dthe place suitable for the site of 
atown, It is certein that a village of that name was already standiag 
on the spot now occupied by old Kanpur. 


The city is wholly given up to trade and comm2rce and: this pre- 
dominent characteristic is illustrated by the marked absence of buil- 
dings with any pret-nsions, t> architectural or aesthetic merit and the 
mOst imposing structures are mills and factories. Many of the biggest 
factories of the State are locate deat Kanpur which is aptly the indus- 
trial metropolis of the State. The cotton textile industry of Kanpur 
is one of the most important industries of the State. 


According to the census of 1971, the area Of Kanpur (urban, agglo- 
meration) was 299 sq. km. with.a population of 12,75,242, the area under 
the municipal corporation being 262 sq. km., with a population. of 
11,54,388. 


For administrative purposes, the city has been divided into three: 
zones, 2 brief description of each being given below : 


Zone Lis bounded on north by zone UI and the Ganga, on the 
nort heast and east by the Ganga and on the south and west by zone IT. 
It has several important mills and factories, banks, parks and grounds, 
roads and localities, etc. 


The New Victoria Mills, the Muir Mills, and the Lal Imli Woollen 
Mills are Iceated in the north, the J.K. Rayon Fectory in the south-east 
and H.G.S. Factories in the east of zone. 


Besides mills and factories it has three main banks-—The Reserve: 
Bank of India, The State Bank of India and Allahabad Bank. The. 
two parks of this zone are the Green Park and Nanarao Paik. In Greet 
Park compound there is a stadium where cricket test matches between 
international teams are organised. There is also the Givii Landing 
Ground, and Pelo Ground. 


The impcrtant roads of the zone are the Halsey Road, Kamala 
Road, Birhana Road, Canning Road, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Canal 
Road, Napier Road, Harding Road and Grand Trunk Road, The Grand: 
Trunk Road, a State Highway enters the zone from west and runs to’ 
north through the western part of this zone. 


The Civil Lines and Colonel Ganj are the chief localities of this. zone, 
It has also several educational institutions—D.A.V. College, M: G. 
College, B.N.S.D. Intermediate College and Christ Church College. The 
Central Reilway Station, General Ganj Hospital, Kamala Tower and. 
Sati Temple are also located in this Zone, 
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Zone II is bounded by zone IIT on the north. zone I on the east, the 
villages Khurwa, Subhauli and Hathipur on the south, the Pandu river 
and a part of a road by pass on the west. 


The mills and factories which are located in the north of the zone 
are the Swadeshi Mills, Rakomi Mills, J.K. Mills, Kanpur Cotion Mills, 
Wagon Factory and Fertilizer Factory. 


Besides mills and factories, the zOne comprises two railway stations 
—aAnwargan; Railway Station and Railway Station Kanpur. It aiso 
comprises the dairy farm, municipal office, agricul:ure forest, govern- 
ment grain godown, Leper Hospital, sewage utilization farm. reserved 
for railway department, Industrial Corporation and Industrial Co-ope- 
rative Society. The Kalpi Road, Grand Trunk Road and Hamirpur 
Road are the important roads of this zone. The chief localities are the 
factory area Govind Nagar, Ratnalal Nagar, Chaman Ganj, Qollector 
Ganj and railway colonies. 


Zone III is bounded on the north by the Ganga, on the east by 
zones I and II, on the south by zone II and on the west by the villages 
of the Maqsudabad and Bhera. 


The North-west Tannery, Elgin Mills and Cooper Allens Factory 
are loceted in the south-east on the bank of the Ganga and the Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology in the north of this zone. 


It included the Lala Lajpatrai, Hospital, Kye Hospital, T.B, Hos- 
pital, T.B. Sanitorium, G.S.V. Medical College, $.D. Ccllege, Armapur 
Estate, site for Engineering Diploma Institute, Allen Forest, Industrial 
estate, Kamala Retreat, proposed site for university, Kanpur Cold Sto- 
rage, Kalyanpur Kalan Seed. Farm, Secd Farm Kalyanpur, R. 5, 
Kalyanpur agriculture farms, Central roadways workshop, Employment 
exchange directorate of industries, B.S Park and Anandeshwar temple. 


The Kanpur Zoological Park is situated in the Allen Forest area, 
to the north of which is the site for engineering diploma institute, T.B. 
Sanitorium and T.B. Hospital, to the south the agriculture farm, Kamala 
Retreat and Nawabganj area, to the east the roadways workshop and_ to 
the west is the part of the Grand Trunk Road. The corporation build- 
ing is located in the south east of the zone, to the north of which rung 
the Benajhaber road from east to west and to the west is the Motijhil, 


Some important roads of the zone are the Bithur Road, Ganga Roads 
Sisamau Road and Grand Trunk Road. The Grand Trunk Road enters, 
from the south-east corner and runs northward passing through the zone, 
The Kalpi Road, a national highway, enters from south-east corner and 
runs to west ‘parellel to the southern boundary of the zone. 


The chief localities of the zone are the Indra Nagar, Swaroo 
Nagar, Nawab Ganj, Arya Nagar, Tilak Nagar, old Kanpur, Idgah, an 
Allengunj settlement, 


Kanpur city possesses 4 arts colleges, 5 arts and science colleges, 
8 arts, science and commerce colleges, a medical college, 4 engineering 
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colleges, 8 polytechnies, a university, 5 recognised shorthand typing 
schools, 86 higher secondary schools, 103 junicr Basic and middle 
schools, 496 primary schools, a stadium, 24 cinema houses, four 
auditoriums and theatre halls, 20 public librarics, and 16 reading rooms, 
There are 80 allopathic , 14 homocopathic, 15 Ayurvedic and 2 Unani 
Aispensarics, 17 maternity and child welfare ecntres, 5 T.B. clinics, the Ins- 
titute of Cordiology, the J.K. Institute of Cancer and3 main post-offices, 
It also possesses 2 veterinary hospitals and 2 artificial insemination centres, 


Some of the important cotton and textiles mills of Kanpur are the. 
Elgin Mills, Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Kanpur Woollen Mills (Lal Imli), 
Kenpur Textiles, Muir Mills, J.K. Rayon and New Victoria Mills. 


Some important industries are the Motilal’ Padmapat Udyog 
(Vanaspati branch and Steci Foundry branch at Gutaiya), the Industrial 
Gascs, Limited, and the Indian Oxygen, Ltd. (in the factroy area), the 
Atherton West Cotton Mills (G.I. Road), the J.K. Electronics (G.T, 
Road), the J.K. Iron and Steel Compary (Fazalganj) and the Syntex 
Tube Work. (G.T. Road). 


Tira ‘Kyypur Z90logic3! » Park’ (in Allen Forest near Naweb Ganj) 
is situated in the northern part of the city is a well-known place. The 
200 covers ar area of about 77 ha. including 16 ha. of lake area, though 
the foundation stone of the park was laid on November 24, 1968, its lay- 
out and construction work started in April, 1971 and the work of the 
zoo has been nearly.completcd. It ig ranked as one of the best and most 
modern, z00s in the country, According to che norms of classification 
laid down by the Government of India, this z00 belongs to category ‘AS 
Tt has acquired elmost all the Important species of wiid Indian wild 
animals and birds and also a number of forcign animals and birds. 
There are 57 specics ¢f manimals (wumbering 215 animals), 72 species of 
birds (numbering 780) end 8 species Of-reptiles (numbering 5). The 
notable among the Indian animals are the tiger (Punthera tigris), lion 
(Panthera leopersica) bear (Melursus ursinus), leopard (Panthera pardus), 
rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis). binturong (Arctictis binturong), 
hoolock gibbon, Albine cheetal (Avis aris) and of the foreign animals 
are the orang-utan, African lion, Japancse sika decr, mandrill baboon, 
spider monkey and squirrel monkeys. 


The zoo provides elephant and — camcls rides to visitors and also 
boating and picnic facilitics. The Kamala Retreat ano Phool Bagh 
are also places of Visitors’ interest. 


Jajmau which js a part of the city, is connected with Kanpur by 
the Jajmau road. Jts ancient name was Siddhpuri which is borne ovt 
by the fact that there are still very old temples cf the Siddninath and 
Siddha Dev: on the Fanks of tae Ganga. A big fair is held at the Siddhi- 
neath temple every Monday cf Sravana (July-August) which is attended 
by about 5,000 persons 


he block headquarters of Kanpur which “was opened on October 
2, 1955 is situated at Kalyanpur, The block had a population of 72,708 
persons and covered an arca-of 23,060 ba. in 1971, Ji has 7 nyaya 
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panchayats. In Kalyanpur are loeated the Kenpur University, the 
Indian Institute of Technok gy and the National Sugar Institute, 


Khuajaphul (pargana and tahsil Bhognipur) 


The village is siiuated in the extreme north-west of the tahsil in 
Tat. 26° 24’ N. and Long. 79° 35’ E., on the Kanpur-Etawah roaa (Mu- 
ghal road) about 2km. from the Etawah boundary, 6 km. from Sikandra, 
82 km. from Bhognipur 34km. from the tahsil headquarters of Pukh- 
rayan and 96 km. from Kanpur. It is connected by road with the 
talisil and district headquarters. The road from Akbarpur to Auraiya 
passes through it. : 


The nam: of the pire: is said to have ben derived from one Khwa- © 
ja Sarai. Itimad Khan (eunuch of Akbar) who built a fort here for pro- 
tection againgt the robbers who infested the ravines of the Yamuna to 
the constant menace of travellers along the highway. His original name 
was Phul Malik, and he reecivea the title of Muhammad Khan from 
Akbar’s son, Prince Salim (afterwards Jahangir) and Itimad Klan, from 
Akbar. He was one of Akbar’s confidential advisers and built It'- 
madpur, neer Agra, where he is said to have been buried. According 
to a local tradition, he lived in the reign of Shahjahan and, by calling 
the place Itimadnagar, incurred the anger of his royal mistress, the 
Princess Phul, in whose honour the name was changed. 


The portion of the village standing within the eireuit of the fort is 
known as Bhitarkot, in contradiction to Baharcot which i. to the south. 


Tradition further says that he built a maus-leum here and was 
buried in it, either alive or afier committing suicide, but this story 
seems to be a later invention, His tomb is pointcd out as an object of 
veneration for both Hindus and; Muslims. 


According to the census of 1971, it had a population of 1,960 and 
covered ap area of 504 ha. Ithas two junior Basic and two senior 
Basie schools, a higher secondary school and an intermediate college. 
Tt also has a maternity and child welfare centre, a post-office, a. cattle 
pound, a co-operative socicty anda panchayat ghar. Itis electrified. 


A market is held on Sundays. Khuajaphul falls in the Rajpur 
development block and is the headquarters of a nyaya pavzhayat. 


Lala Bhagat (pargana and tahsil Derapur) 


This viilage is situatcd in Lat. 26° 44’ N. and Long. 79° 52’ E., at 
a distance of 58 km. from Derapur ana 92 km, from Kanpur, 


According to the census of 1971, it had a population of 1,015 and 
an area of 219 ha. It has a junior Basic school and falls in the Rasu. 
labad development block, 


_ Lala Bhagat is chiefly noted for its red stone cock, the head of 
which is separated from the body. 





Gandhi Bhawan, Phool Bagh, Kanpur 
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‘Sfattha (pargana ahd tahsi! Akbarpur) 


Maitha is situated in Lat. 26° 81’ N. and Long. 80° 2’ K., at a 
distance of 47 km, from Akbarpur and 40 km. from Kanpur, on the 
road leading to Bara, It is connected with the district headquarters by 
rail and’has a railway station of the Northern Railway (broad gauge). 


Thad a population of 1,260 and covered an arce. of 282 he. in 1971, 
There are & junior ‘Basic school, a hospital, a health centre, a family 
Plarring centre, a post-office and a dharmsala. There are also ‘four 
aHopathic dispensaries, an Ayurvedic dispensary, four maternity and 
child welfare centres, a veterinary hospital, a family planning centre, 
@ co-operative society and three cattle pounds, 


Maitha is a development block the headquarters of which issituated 
in Marag and was opened on April 1, 1962, The block had a popula 
$m Of 95,895 and an erea of 85,920 ha. in1971. The block haa 10 nyaya 


penchayats. 
Marketa are held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 


The Mundeshwar fair is held for 15 days commencigg with the day 
of Dasahra with a daily average attendance of about 8,000 persons. 


‘Makanpur (pargana and tahsi! Bilhaur) 


The village of Makanpur is situated in Lat. 26°52’ N, and.Long. 80° 
1’'E., on the right bank of the Isan in the extreme north of the taheil 
on the Araul-Makanpur read, 15 km. distant from Bilhaur and 64 km. 
trom Kenpur. It is connected with the tahsil and-district headquarters 
by road and has 4 railway station et Araul-Makanpur, ot a distance of 
5 km. on the North-Eastern Railway. 


“Makanpur is said to have derived its mame from a demon named 
Makana Deo who was expelled by the Muslim saint, ‘Badi-ud-din, also 
known as‘Shah Madar. According to another aecount, the old name 
of Makanpur Paharia'has been derived from the saints two disciples 
Makan Khan and Pahar Khan. in whose names the grant of the land 
was made by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. 


According to the census of 1971, Makampur hada population of 
8,698 persons and an area of 285 ha, It has two junior Basic schouls 
a senior Basic school, a higher secondary school, ° post-office, an allopa- 
thic dispensary, a maternity and child welfare centre, an artificial insemi- 
nation sub-centre, a cattle pound, & co-operative society and a panchayat 
ghar. The village is electrified. 


Markets are held on Mondays and Thursdays. The main items of 
trade are food-grains (maize and wheat), vegetables, goats and cloth, 


There is a tomb.of Shah Madar and a mosque adjacent:to it ‘built 
about 550 years ago. The tomb is & goed specimen of marble network, 


is well maintained, and is ina satisfactory condition, A big fair is held 
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here On Basant Panchami for two wecks, commencing: 8 week before 
Basant Panchami memory of Shih Madar, with about one lakh of 
people attending on the main day. Makanpur falls in the Bilhaur deva- 
lopment block. 


Musanagar (pargana and. tahsil Bhognipur) 


This town stands on the bank of Yamuna in the extreme south-east 
of the tabsil, in Let. 80° 10’ N. and Long. 79° 58’ E., ata distance of about: 
22 km. from the tahsil headquarters and 65 km. from the district. head- 
quarters. 


Musanagar had a papulation of 597 and cavered an area of 128 ha, 
in 1971. It has an intermediat: anda Sanskrit college, an Ayurvedie. 
dispensary, a maternity and child welfare centre, 9 veterinary evel 
an artificial insemination centre, a co-operative society, a fertilizer depot 
and a cattle pound. The town is electrified. 


Markets are held in the udjacent village of Gausganj each Sunday. 
and Thursday. 


Musanagar is a place of undoubted antiquity and deserves mention 
on accourt of the ancient temple o1 Mukta Devi which is said to have 
been built in treta-yug by Raja Bali. In the days of the Murathas, it was 
reatored and several additions made by Gangadhar, the family priest of 
the Peshwas. AQ fuir is held at Mukta Devi temple on the occasion of 
et Purnima and about four thousand persons gather there on. that 

ay. 


Musavagar falls in the Amrodhs deVelopm ont block. 
Nagwal (pargana and tahsil Kanpur) 


The town of Narwal lies m Lat. 26° 14’ and Long. 80°26’ F., om 
the road: leading to Sarsaul, at » distance of 84 km. from Kanpur. 


About 150 ycars ngo, Narwal beceme the seat of a Chauhan raja, 
who represented a breach.of the Remaipur family. 


It had ® population of 8,010 and area of 574ha. in 1971, It has 
& junior Basic and two scnior Basic schools, a higher secondary school, 
an intermediate college, a hospital, a post-office (with telephonic faci- 
tities) and a police-station, It also has an allopethie dispensary, 
& maternity ard child welfare centre, 9 veterinary hospital, an artificial 
issemination centre, a cittle pound, a panchayat ghar, a nygya. panchayat 
and a cO-operative socicty. The town is electrified. 


_ Markets are held on Tuesdays and Fridays, Narwal falls in. the 
Bhidhnu development block. 


Patara (pargana and tahsil Ghatampur) 


Patara lies in Lat. 26° 14’ N, and Long. 80° 12’ E., ata distance of 
9 km. from Ghatampur aud 30 km. from Kanpur. It is connected with 
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the tahsii and district hcadquarters by road as well as by rail. The road 
from Kanpur to Hamirpur passes through it. Patara also has a railway 
station of the Central Railway. 


It bad a population of 6,423 and covered an area of 1,698 ha. in 
1971. It has two senior Basic snd two junior Basic schools, a higher 
secondary school, a healch centre, a family planning centre, two Ayur- 
vedic dispensaries, a post-officc, a veterinary hospital, an artificial inse- 
mination centre, three cattle pounds anda dharmsala, The villege is 
electrified. 


_,. Patara is the headquarters of a development block of the same name, 
which was opéned on October 1, 1960. The block had a population of 
84,986 and an area of 25,302 na, in 1971. The block has seven nyaya 
panchayats, 


The markets are held ow Wednesdays and Saturdays. There is an 
old temple of Naghelin Devi where 2 big fair is held on the occasion of 
Kartiki Purnima which is atvended by nearly 15,000 persons. 


Pukhrayan (pargana and tahsil Bhognipur) 


. _ Pukhrayan, which is the headquarters of tahsil Bhognipur, stands 
in Lat, 26° 18’ N. and Long. 79° 50’K., on the north side of the road going 
to Kalpi, at a distance of about 5 km. from Bhognipur and 65 km. from 
Kanpur. It is connected by road as well as by rail with the district 
headquarters and has » railway station of Central Railway. 


Pukhrayan is administered aga townarea. According to the census 
of 1971, it had a population of 7,089 and covercd an area of 5.04 sq. km. 
It has a higher secondary schol, an intermediate college ana a degree 
college. It also has two allopathic dispensaries, a maternity and child 
welfare centre, a- post-office, four dharmsalas, a veterinary hospital, an 


a leeds insemination centre and a catule pound. The town is electri- 
ed. 


Markets are held every Wednesday and Saturday. Pukhbrayan 
falls in the Amrodha development block. 


Rajpur (pargana and tahsil Bhognipur) 


Rajpur is situated in Lat. 26° 18’N. and Long. 79°40’ E., on the 
Kanpur-Etawah road, at a distance of 19 km. from the tansil -headquar- 
ters, (Pukhrayan) and 84km. fromthe district headquarters. It Is 
connected with the tahsjl and district headquarters by road. 


In 1971, it had a population of 3,261 persons and an area of 231 ha. 
It has two junior Basic schools, a senior Bacic school, a higher secondary 
school and an intermediate college. It also has two allopathic dispen- 
saries, an Ayurvedic dispensary, two maternity ana child welfare centres, 
4 Veterinary hosp.tail, three cattle pounds, a co-operative society and 
& panchayat. ghar. The towm1s clecirified. 
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Rajpur is the headquarters of a development block of the same name, 
which was opened on October 1, 1959. In 1971, the block had a popula-~ 
tion of 82,588 and covered an area of 32,021 ha. Rajpur is the head- 
quarters of a nyaya panchayat. The block has 10 nyaya panchayats. 


Markets are held on Sundays and Wednesdays. A cattle fair is 
held in the month of Bhadra (August-September) on Dvitiya of Sukla 
Paksha which goes on for 15 days and hes a gathering of about 3,000 
persons per day. 


Rasulabad (pargana Rasulabad, tahsil Derapur) 


This village is situated in Lat. 26° 40’ N, and Long. 79° 48’ E., ata 
distance of 47 km, from Derapur and 68 km. from Kanpur, on the road 
leading to Jhinjhak. It is connectcd by road with the district head- 
quarters. 


The place is said to have derived its name from Regul Khan, a gover- 
nor in the days of Akbar, wher the pargana was known as Malkanpurwa, 
Between 1756 and 1762, it was occupied on behalf of the Marathas by 
Gobind Rao Pandit, who rebuilt. ity mud fort. 


According to the census of 1971, Rasulabad had a population of 6,990 
and an area of 2,083 ha. It has two junior Basic and two senior Basic 
schools, a higher secondary school, a health centre, a family planning 
centre, a police-station, « post-office, a temple and a dak bungalow. There 
are also two allopathic dispensaries, an Ayurvedic dispensary, four. meteir- 
nity and child welfare ccntres, a veterinary hospital, an artificial insem - 
nation contre, four cattle pounds, a panchayat ghar and a co-operative 
society. The village is electrified, 


Rasulabad gives its name to a development block (opened on July 
1, 1957) which had a population of 85,639 persons over an arca of 34,606 
ha, in 1971, The block has 10 nyaya panchaye ts. Rasulabad is the head- 
quarters of a nyaya panchayat. 


Markets are held om Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Rura (pargana and tahsil Akbarpur) 


The village of Rura is situated in the north-west of the tahsil, in Lat. 
26° 29’ N, and Long. 79°54’ E., at a distance of 138 km,’from Akbarpur 
anu about 45 km. from Kanpur, on the Derapur-Mati road, It is connected 
with the tahsil headquarters by road, district headquarters by rail and 
has.a railway stationof the Northern Railway. It is administered. as 
a town area. According to the census of 1971, it had a populaticn. of 
5,029 persons and coverea ap area Of 4.56 sq.km, It has a junior Basic, 
two senicr Basic and two higher secondary schools, two intermediate 
colleges, a hospital and a post-office. In aadition it possesses two allo- 

thic dispensaries, a maternity and child welfare centre, a veterinary 
spital, an artificial insemination centre and a cattle pouna. Fhe 
town. is: electrified. " 


Markets are held twice a weck, on Mondays and Thursdays. It falls 
in the Akbarpur development block, 
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Sachendi (pargana and tahsil Kanpur) 


The town of Sachenai stands in Lat, 26° 25’ N. and Long. 
80°10’E., on the Kanpur-Jhansi road, ata distance of 18 km. from 
Kanpur, 


The place is ssid to have derived its neme from one of the 
Chandells, Chachak 1co, who assumed the title of raja and was the 
ancestor Of Hindu Singh, one of the leadingchieftains of the district, 


It hada population of 7,220 and covercd an area of 1,619 ha, 
in 1971. It has a junior Basic and a senior Basie school, a dispensary, 
_a post-office nn a police-station, It also has an Ayurvedic dispensary, 
a maternity aid child welfare centre, a veterimary hospital, a cattle 
pound, © co-operative society, an agricultural sced store and a 
panchayat ghar. The town is elcetrified. 


Markets are hela on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Sachendi is the 
headquarters of a nyaya panchayat and falls in the Kalyanpur deve- 
lopment block. 


Sarsaul (pargana and tahsil Kanpur) 


The village of Sarsaul is situated in Lat. 26°16’N, and Long. 80° 
30’E., on the grand trunk road, ata distance of 27 km. from Kanpur, 
It is connected with che tahsil and district headquarters by road and 
"vail and has a railway station of the Northern Railway. 


Sursaul had a population of 6,232 persons and covered on area of 
1,767 ha. in 1971. It has » jumior Basic, a senior Basic and a higher 
secondary schocl, an intermediate college, a hospital, a family planning 
cenire, a health centre and a post-office. It also has an allopathic and 
two Ayurvedic dispensaries, three ma ternity and child welfare centres, & 
veterinary hospite], an artificial insemination centre, four cattle pounds 
a cO-operative society, a panchayat ghar and an agricultural geed store. 
The village is electrified, 


Sorsaul is the headquarters of a development block and of a nyaya 
panchayat of the same name, which was opened on April 1, 1962. The 
block had a population of 98,881 persors and covered an area of 30,526 
ha, in 1971. The block has 10 nyaya panchayats. 


Markets arc held twice a weck, on Tucsdays and Saturdays. 
There are two ancient temples, one is that of Chaturbhuj and the other 
of Shankarji, near which a fair is held on the occasion of Sivaratri, 


Sheorajpur (pargana and tahsil Bilhaur) 


The town Sheorajpur is situated in Lat, 26°41’N. and Long. 80°9' 
E., on the grand trunk road, 19 km. cast of Bilhaur and about 84 km, 
west of Kanpur. Barrajpur and Rajpur (two villages) are included in 
Sheorajpur. It is connected by road as well as by rail and has a railway 
station of the North-Eestern Railway at Barrajpur. 
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The place is said to have been founded by Sheoraj Deo, a Chandell 
raja, in A.D. 1886, 


Sheorajpur is administcred as a town arca. Acccrding to the census 
of 1971, it had a population of 3,542 and an arca 4sq.km. It has a 
junior Basic school, a senior Basie school, an intermediate college, a 
Sanskrit pathshala, a post-olfice, a police-station and a hospital, It also 
has four allopathic and two Ayurvedic dispensaries, a maternity and 
child welfare centre, a veterinary hospita), an artificial insemination 
cenire, two cattle pounds, a co-operative society anda panchayat ghar, 
It is electrified, 


Sheorajpur is the headquarters of a development block of the same 
name, which started functioning from October 2, 1972, The block had 
a population of 69,528 over an area Of 23,326 ha, in 1971 and had 9 
nyaya panchayats. Sheorajpur is also the headquarters oF the mnyaya 
panchayat. 


Markets are held on Wednesdays and-Saturdays. The main items 
of trade are food-grains (maizc, jowar, paddy, and wheat), vegetables, 
khoya, ghee and cloth, 


In the north of Sheorajpur, ticre are ruins of the fort of the Chan- 
dell raja Satiprasad, nationalist le: der of the 1857 struggle of indepen- 
dence. In the west there are two temples, Bhutcshwar Mahadeo and 
of Deviji. 


Sikandra (pargana and tahsil Bhognipur) 


Sikandra is situated in Lat. 26°22’N. and Long. 79°87'E., in the 
north-west of the tahsil on the Kanpur-Etawab roed (Mughal road) at 
a distance of 28 km. from the tahsil headquarters and 90 km. from the 
district headquarters. Itis connected with the tahsil headquarters, 
Pukhrayan, by road and by rail (Central Railway). It is also connected 
by road with the district headquarters. 


Sikandra is said to have becnu founded by Sikandar Lodi, though no- 
thing is known of its history beyond the fact that it supplanted Bilas- 
pur, an ancient village on the Yamuna, as the main town f the pargana 
which remained in existence till 1861. Sikandra has bech administered 
ag a town area. According to the ceusus of 1971, it had a population 
of 4,996 and covered an arca of 804 ha, There are two juaior Basic 
schools, a senior Basic and a higher secondary school, an intermediate 
college, a hospital, a maternity and chid welfare centre, 4 polices 
station, a post-office, an artificial insemination centre and a cattle 
pound, The village is electrified. 


Markets are held on Mondays and Fridays. Sikandra falls in the 
Rajpur development block. 


A fair is also held on the occasion of Dasahra, which is aitended by 
about 1,000 persons. 





CONVERSION FACTORS 


Money 


1 pie=0 .52 naya paise 
1 pie=1.56 naya paise 


Linear Measure 


inch =2 .54 Centimetres 
foot=<30 .48 Centimetres 
yerd=91 .44 Centimetres 
mile=1.61 kilometres 


pt ped et fet 


Square Measure 


square foot—0 .098 square metre 

square yard =0.836 square, metre 

square mile 2.59 square kilometres =259 hectares 
acre=0 .405 hectare 


Yat det ed 


Cubic Measure 
1 cubic foot=0.28 cubic metre 
Measure of Capacity 


1 gallon (imperial)=4.55 litres 
1 seer* (80 tolas)=0 .987 litre 


Measure of Weight 


tola = 11.66 grams 
chatak = 58.82 grams 
seer* 988 .10 grams 


87 .82 kilograms 

28 .85 grams 
458.59 grains 

50.80 kilograms 
1.016 metric tonnes 


maund* 

ounce (AVOirdupois) 
pound (Avoirdupois) 
hundredweight 

ton= 1016.05 kilograms 


ee 


Hunan 


Thermometer Scales 
1 Fahrenheit =9/5° Centigrade-+ 82 


pe es ge cr rr pr pe a ap Pen, im 


*As defined in Indian Standards Weight Act, 1989 





Adalat 


Amin 


Arhar 
Asvamedha 
Bajra 
Bigha 
Chaitya 
Dai 

Dal 
Dargah 
Darogha 
Faujdar 
Gaon 
Garha 

Gur 

Hundt 
Jali 

J arib 
Khandsari 
Kotwal 
Mahal 


Maida 
Makiab 


GLOSSARY 


Court of justice 

Petty officiel attached to court of justice and 
entrusted with work of realising government 
dues 

A kind of pulse 

Horse sacrifice 

Millet 

A unit of measurement 

Temple 

Midwife (not diplomated) 

Pulse 

Threshold, a royal court, a shrine, a tomb 

An offiecr Of a police-station 

Subordinate military officer under Mughals 

Villoge 

A kindjofircugh cloth 

Jeggery 

Promisory note 

Grill 

A unit of measurement 

Indigenous white sugar 

The chief officer of police in a town or city 


Unit of land (comprising several villages) under 
separate engagement for payment of revenue 


Fine whe? t-flour 


Islamic school 
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Mandi 
Muhtasib 
Munsif 
Nazgul 


Pancha 


Pathsalas 
Rakshak 
Shisham 
Shramdan 
Sikkara 
Suji 

Tat Patt 
Thanedar 
Ugahi 
Vaid | 


Vidyarambha 


oe 
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Big market or bazar 
A police officer in mediaeval time 
Subordinate judge 
Lind belonging to government, situatc within 
municipal area but not belonging to any 


particular department 


Committee of five persons (members of Gaon 
panchayat) 


School 

Guara 

Sissoo 

Voluntary labour 

Uppermost pert Of a temple 

Granular wheat product 

Matting 

Officer in charge Of a pclicc-station 

A system of recovery of loans 

Practitiover of Ayurvedic system of medicine 


Beginning of education 
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Brahinavara : 325 

Brahmavarta : 16, 142 
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Brahmj ; 20 
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Brihadvasu : 17, 18 
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Bundeli ; 55 
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Calcutta : 13, 329 

Campbell : 48, 44, 45 

Canal Road ; 830 

Canata Bank Ltd, : 126 

Canaul : 300 

Cancer Hospital : 287 

Canning Road : 330 

Caravan ; 315 

Cardiology Hospital : 287 

Carmanvati : 18 

Carnac : 33 

Carthen : 43 

Caunlakha : 800 

Cawnpore Brush Company Ltd. : 99 

Cawnpore Chemi¢al Works : tol 
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: 100 

Cawnp°re Sugar Works, Ltd ; 99 
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Chakeri : 142, 205 
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Chandaypur ; 19 
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Chandpur ; 140 
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Chandravarma ; 20 

Chandwar : 28 

Chanpasi : 79 
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Chartered Bank ; 122 

Chatta Singh (Ex Hav) ; 305 
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Chaudhrj ; 56 

Chauhan ; 325 
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Chaunra : 142, 143 
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Chhabba ; 822 
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Chhona : 6 

Chhota Miyan Ka Hata : 204 

Childrens’ Day ; 173 
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Chinese ; 21 
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Ciristianity ; 55 
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Caunganj ; 204 
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Civil Disobedience Movement ; 48 
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C,O.D. Kyaramchari Union ; 119 
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Filmfare : 318 
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Gita : 59 
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Gokul : 61 
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Gram Pradhan ; 316 
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126 


126 


College, 


Kendra 


Shishu Kalyan 


820 


Qaim Khan : 31 

Quami Awaz : 318 

Quecn Victoria ; 88 
Queen Victoria Memorial 
Quit) India Movement : 49 
Quran ; 248 

Qutb Khan Lodi : 26 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak : 23 
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Rabi-ul-Awwal : 59 

Radha Kishan Mangat Rai ; 122 
Radhasoami : 64 

Rae Bareli : 47 

Raghubansi (s) : 56 

Rahaniapur ; 16 


Fund ; 305 


Rai Bahadur Kanhaiya Lal ; 12% 
Raikwar (s)  ; 56 

Rajapur ; 205, 299, 800 

Rajesh Shitp Kala Kendra ; 819 


Rajpur : 126, 169, 311, 3838, 336, 338, 
3839 

Rail Bazar : 291 

Railway Dispensary : 290 

Railway Hospital : 238 

Raina Park (Nawabganj) : 228 

Raipur : 288 

Raipurwa : 3, 192, 204, 205, 302 


Raitha : 800 


Itai Bahadur Pt. Baldeo Ram Dubey 
+ 806 

Raj Bahadur Pt. Kanhya Lal Dubey 
: 306 

Raja Rampur Dispensary : 290 

Rajasthan : 54, 130 


Raja Vachhs : 17 

Raj Bahadur Raj Dultri Sanatan Dharm 
Kanya Vidyalaya Trust : 806 

Rajendra Dutt Nigam ; 48 

Raj Kumar Sinha ; 47 
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Rajputs : 25, 27, 30, 40, 58 

Rakomi Mills : 331 

Raksha Bandhan : 60 

Rama : 60, 61, 247 

Ramadan : 62 

Ramaipur : 335 

Ramayan : 59, 60, 73 

Ruambagh ; 291, 296 

Ram Chandra Janki Das : 122 

Ram Dulaére Trivedi : 47 

Ramel : 15, 247, 825 

Ramganga Command ; 220, 222 

Ramganga Command Area Development 
Authority, Kanpur : 220 

Ram Karan Das Ram Bilas ; 122 

Ram Krishna Mission : 64 

Ramlila : 61, 738, 77 

Ram Nagar Dispensiry : 293 

Ram Navami: 59, 60, 78 

Ram Rajya : 816, 317 

Ram Rajya Parishad : 309 

Ram Ratan Intermediate College, Kan- 
chansi Bazar ; 266 

Ram Sahai Intermediate College, Sheo- 

rajpur ; 265 

Swarup Gram Udyog Post-Gru- 

duate College, Pukhrayan : 256 

Rana Dispensary : 294 

Ranian : 78, 126, 800 

Ranibagh : 201 

Ranjhan Dispensary : 292 

Ranjitpur (Rapjeectpur) : 208, 300 

Ranjitpur Dispensary : 292 

Ranjit Teliya College : 319 

Rasdhan : 40, 51, 77, 249, 300 

Rasdhan Dispensary : 295 

Rashtramat : 816, 317 

Rashtriya Lok Tantrik Sangh : 132 

Rashtriya Toxtile Mazdeor Union : 

Rastrawasi : 317 

Rasulabad ; 1, 2, 8, 30, 40, 43, 51, 52, 
108, 126, 186, 169, 182, 205, 212 
221, 248, 299, 800, 387 

Rasul Khan : 337 

Rasulpur Gogamau ; 6 

Ratan Lal Nagar : 205, 831 

Ratanpur : 300 

Rath ; 139 

Rathor (s) : 56 

Rathyatra Mela : 78 

Ratipur ;: 298 

Ratwaha : 6 

Raul : 109 

Rautapur Dispensary ; 294 

Ravana ; 61 

Rawatpur : 142, 148, 205, 224, 296 

Rawatpur Maswanpur : 29 

Rawatpur Mohsinpur ; 29 

Raya Devi Bal.ka Intermediate 
Kanpur : 268 

RB. Coley : 141 

R.B.R, Girls? Intermediate 
Kanpur : 267 

Reader’s Digest + 318 

Rena ; 108, 109 

Renaud : 40 

Reona : 126, 140, 205 

Reona Dispensary ; 289 


Ram 
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College, 


Conexe, 


KANPUR DISTRICT 


819, 311 


Repubilean Party of india : 
314 


Republician Party of Indie (Ambed- 
kyrite) ; 81 

Republican Party Of India (Khobar 
Girhe) ; 312, 313 

Resna : 1-48 ; 

Reservo Bank of India : 123, 126, 129, 
330 


Revolutionary Socialist Party of India 
, 312 ; 

Revolationtry Socialist Party of India 
(Marxist-Lenin) 315 

Riksha : 17 : 

Rind (Arind) : 4, 6, 21, 29 

Rishi Sudarshap, Mahila ship Kala Kendra 
: 321 : 

Rizvi : 58 

R.K. Mission Dispensary : 798 

R.K. Mission Higher Secondary 
Kanpur : 169 

R.K. Nagar : 204 

Roadways Dispensary + 200 

Robert Fletcher : 33 

Rohatgi, Murari Lal : 49 

ROhiilia. (s) : 81, 33, 34 

Rohikhand : 141, 142 

Roman Catholic (s) : 58 

Roshan, Manhaje : 142 

RS, Kalyanpur Agricultural 

Runa’, 228 

Rura : 31, 107, 108, 109, 116, 117, 126, 
132,140, 141, 142, 145, 147, 502, 
231, 244, 150, 289, 837 

Rurgaon Dispensary : 290 

Rurwahar : 298 

Rasubhur Dispensary + 295 


“Gg” 
179, 184 


School, 


Truvin : 831 


Saadat Ali Khan : 
Saghi : 186 
Sab-e-Barat : 62 
Sachendi : 1,2, 8,31, 8 
46, 51, 126, 250, 298, 
Sadar Bazar ; 296 
Sadashiv Pant (Dada) : 36 
Sadr-i-Jahan of Pihani : 30 
Sadr-ush-Shahid Ghias-u!-Haq 
mmad Yusuf: 24 
Safdar Jang : 31, 32 
sam Dispensary :; 295 
Safiganj : 204 
Sagar ; 42 
Sahudeva : 18 
Saharanpur : 134 
Sehas Kut : 327 
Salinszou : 800 
Sahjthanpur_ Dispensary : 
Saibasu : 247 
Saint Jive Higher 
Kanpur : 269 
Saiyid (s) + 57, 58 
Sajeti : 8, 205 
Sakat Chauth ; 61 
Sakhrej : 2, 40 
SakhrejtDispensary : 294, 
Sakrej : 298 


8, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
338 


Moha- 


295 


Secondary School, 
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Salar Jung : 88 
Salempur ; 1, 2, 178 
Salim : 883 

Salt Act, ; 48 

Salt Satyagraha : 48 


Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishvidyalaya, 
Varanasi : 260 

Samudraguptsa : 20 

Samyukta Socialist Party ; 811, 314, 31s 


Samyukta Vidhayak Dat ; 812 

Sandalpur : 78, 169, 205, 299, 800 

Sandh ; 205 

Sankranti Mela : 77, 80 

Sanskrit ; 248, 249, 260, 385, 889 

Santanu : 1g 

Sapai : 8 

Saptahik Hindustan ; 818 

Sarafa Association ; 120 

Sarah : 186 

Sarai Dispensary : 294 

Sarasvati : 62 

Saraswati Balika 
Kanpur : 268 

Saraswati Bal Mandir : 820 

Seresraul. Bal Vikas Kalyan Kendra 
t 0 

Saraswati Shilp Kala Kendra : 320 

Saraswati Vidyalaya Intermediate College, 
Sikandra : 267 

Sarbhitkari Charitable Hospital : 288 

Sarbhitkari Hospital : 288 

Sarbuland Khan ; 30, 81 

Sargaon Buzurg : 300 

Sarh: 1, 2, 9%4 

Sarh Salempur : 28 

Sarika ; 818 

Sarita ; 818 

Sarmast Khan : 37 

Sarsgiyaghat : 80, 99, 116 

Sarsaul : 116, 143, 169, 221, 
838 

Sarsauli ; 205 

Sarseul Chakeri : 141 

Sarvanaga ; 20 

Sarvodaya Higher Secondary School, 
Girsi : 270 

Sarvodaya Vikas Ashram ; 819 

Sarwan : 126 

Sarwan Khera : 169,221, 299, 811, 827 

Sarwan Khera Dispensary : 294 

Sarwaria ; 27, 56 

Sati Temple : 330 

Satti : 300 

Satyam Sivam, Sundaram : 317 

Satya Samvad ; 816 

Sayada Kothi : 39 

Scheduled Castes : 56,57, 167, 225, 233, 
234, 808, 809, 310, 812, 814 

Scheduled Castes Federation : 809 

Scheduled Tribes : 57, 167, 284 

School Dispensary : 290 

Screen : 818 

8.D. College : 331 

Second Five-yesr Pian : 166, 168, 285 

Second World War ; 122, 188, 158, 161 

Security Printers, The Mall : 105 

Seed Farm, Kalyanpur : 881 

Songer (8) + 5, 6, 56, 826 


Intermediate College, 


299, 811 
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Seva Mandir Higher Secondary School, 
Girsi : 270 

Shabalpur Dispensary ; 2938 

Shah Alsm ; 88, 84 

Shah Ali ; 40 

Shahjshanpur 1 298 

Sheh Madar: 25, 81, 831, 335 

Shahpur Akbarpur : 81 

Shaik (s) : 57 

Shaligram Sukia ; 48 

Shama ; 818 

Shambhua ; 143 

Shamsher Khan : 81 

Shaniwar Bara ; 825 

Shaniwar Palade ; 825 

Shankarji oe P 

Sharda Mahila Shitp Kala Ken : 81 

Sharqi (8) : 25, 36° ae ate 

Shastras : 249 , 

Shastri Nagar : 202, 296 

Shanti : 80 

Shesvan Fair : 79 

Sheotia ; 60 

Sheetla Ashtami : 60 

Sheik Fakhruddin : 307 

fen Serie Ali Khan : 805 

ei. tar Ali Kha in 

Trust : 805 mo dea yeaent 

Sheikh Humayun ; 807 

Shoikhzada (s) : 29 

Sheoli : 2, 8, 80, 81, 40, 44, 126, 17g 
205, 249, 250, 800 : 2 

She0li Dispensary ; 289 

Sheomukh Rai m Kumar ; 122 

enemas! Deo : re 

e0rajPur : I, 2, 8, 5, 80, 81, 87, 4 

42, 48, 44, 46, 51,’ 52, 125, 148° 
169, 182, 188, 205, 211, 239’ 249° 
275, 209, 800, 888, 889 2° st’ 

Sheorgtan Dgs Moti Lal ; 122 

Sher Shah Sur : 27, 129, 187, 177 

Shia (s) : 57, 59, 68 : 

Shihab-ud-din Ghuri : 23 

Shikshojao ; 817 

Shivij : 141, 282 

Shivrajpur : 140, 142, 147 

Shoghit Samaj Dal; gl2, 318 

Shrama Sahitya ; 817 

Shringi : 247 

Shri Radha Vallabh Dharmsala : 146 

Shuja : 80 

Shuja-ud-daulah : 88, 84 

Shyam Gopal Gopaleshwar Prasad Sads- 
pis Caneitanle Endowment Trust 

Shyam Pace Evam Kala Vidyalaya 


Siddha Devi : 882 
BS dingth : 882 
iddiqui Fsiz-im Intermediate C 

Kanpur : 265 : ollege, 

Sikandar Lodi : 26, 839 

mame Wi ar tal ae a 

: A 205 J 
ndra Dispensary ; 299 
Bikhism : 55, 59 
Sikri Moha] ; 204 


, 
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Sindh : 19 

Sindhi : 76 

Sindhu (river) : 19 

Sirchali : 800 

Sisamau : 8, 192, 204, 205 

Sisamau Dispensary : 298 

Sisamau Road : 331 

Sital Shukla : 322 

Sithmara Dispensary : 293 

Siva : 58, 62 

Sivanetra + 31% 

Sivaratri : 59, 62, 77, 80, 823, 3888 

Siyari : 6 

Siyasat Jadid : 315, 318 

Skandagupta : 20 

Small Arms Factory 
+ 119° 

Small Arms Factory Karamcharj Sangh 
: 119 : 

Smritis : 177 

Smt. Kaitharin Hospital ; 286 

S. Nijalingappa ; 315 

S.N. Misra (Hony Capt) ; 808 

5.N.Sen Balika Degree College, Kanpur 
+ 255 

S.N. Sen Girls Intermedi#te 
Sikandra ; 267 

Socialist Party : 309, 313 


Employment Union 


College, 


Socialist Party of India : 810, 312, 314 
Somaks : 18 

Sombansis : 50 

Sonao ; 6 

Sonik : 143 

South Africa : 53 

South Panchala : 177 

Sports : 318 

Sri Adarsh Sanskrit | Mahavidyalaya, 


Bachna ; 272 
Sri Ayodhya Singh Intermediate Colloge, 
Kashipur ; 267 
Sri Baldco  Sshai Sanskrit 
Sheorajpur : 272 ; 
Sri Bhartiya Veda Vidyalaya, Ajaiganj : 272 
Sri Chuni Lal Sanskrit Pathsala, Kanpur 


Pathsala, 


3 272 . 

Sri Guru Nanak Girls — Intermediate 
College, Kanpur : 267 

Sri Juggilal Kamlapat Dharmsala : 146 


Sri Kaloo Mal Sansktit Mahavidyalaya, 
Kanpur : 272 
Sri Kaly Ram Shastri Smarsk Samiti : 319 


Sri 


Krishna Adyogik Intermediute College, 
Muhammadpur : 266 . 


Sri Krishna Ayurvedic Adgrsh Sanskrit’ 


Pathsaja, Musanagar ; 272 

Marwari Vidytlaya — Tatermediate 

College, Kanpur : 264 : 

Srimati Bhagwan §.1i Jesper TIome ; 806 

Srimati Jamuna Devi Baliks-Tatermediate 
College, Kanpur ; 268 

Srimati Rani Roatain Sanskrit Maha- 
vidyilaya, Reawatpur ; 272 

Sri Mathura Prasad Ram Kumar Sans- 
krit Subhash, Smurak Intermediate 
College, Kanpur : 267 

Srinagar + 96 ; 

Sri Nehru Intermediate 
dhan ; 267 


Sri 


College, Raso- 


EANPUR DISTRICT 


Sri bok Intermediate College, Sarh 
+ 26' ’ 


Sri Radha Krishna Sanskrit Pathsala, 
Nigoha Dilipnagar ; 272 

Sri Ram Chandra Adarsh Sanskrit Maha- 
Vidyalaya, Mandhana ; 272 

Sri- Ram Higher Secondary School, 
Gauriapari : 270 

Sri Ram aeake Sanskrit Pathsala, Negari 


Sri Ram Mahadco Prasad : 99 

Sti ann atoneay Rice Mills, Harrisganj 

: fo 

Sri Ratna Shukla Mahapalika  Inter- 
Mediate College, Kanpur : 265 

Sri Sanskrit Pathsala, Kohigari : 272 

Sti Sundar Lal Sanatan Dharm College, 
Scholarship Endowment Trust ; 806 

Srivgstava (s) : 56 

Sri Vasudey Misra Higher 
Schoo], Kanpur : 269 

5.8. Rao, (Fl. Sgt) : 308 

Star and Style : 818 

State : 1, 180, 182, 801, 803 

State Agro Industrial Corporation Kanpur, 
“U.P. : 115 

State Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur ; 126 

State Bank of India ; 115, 126, 129 

State Bank of Patiala ; 126 

State Employees Joint Council ; 130 

State Financial Corporation, Uttar 
Pradesh ; 115 

State Government ; 164, 165, 172, 178, 
174, 219, 226, 227, 284, 235, 283, 

80 

Industrial Development Corpora- 

tion, Kanpur, U.P. : 115 

Legislative Council : 151 

of Uttar Pradesh ; 175 

aoe Transport Corporation Kanpur 


Secondary 


State 


State 
State 
State 


. State Spinning Mills Corporation, Kanpur 
: +115 


State Textile Cor oration, Kanpur 
UP. : tg - : 


St. John’s Church : 87 
Subhash Smarak  Intermediute School, 
. Kanpur : 269 

Subhauli : 331 

Sudasa : 18 

Sudha Sanam ; 317 

Sukhbir Singh Medal Endowment Trust 
: Fund ; 805 

Sultan Mirza : 27 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud : 23 
Sunday : 318 

Sunga (dynasty) : 19 

Supa : 16 

Surabsha Shramik Sangh ; 119 

Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya ; 47 
Swadeshi Cot'on Mills, Jubi : 106 
Swadeshi Mill Company, Lrd.: 100 
Swedeshi Mill, Mazdoor Unio. ; .19 
Swami Vivekanand Vidya Mandir; 820 
Swarupnagar : 8 

Srwatanira Bharat : 817 
Swatantra Party: 3lu. 3811, 


gig, 814, 
817 
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Taga : 148 

Talsanda : 23 

Tanak Singh ; 24 

Tankar : 817 

Tantia Tope ; 38, 89, #1, 48, 44, 45 

Tannery and Footwear Corpora tion Civil 
Lines : 103, 107, 116 

Tarun Bharat : 318 

Tamboli : 57 

Tarnil : 76 

T.B. Hospital : 331 

T.B. Insolation Hospital : 287 

T.B. Sanitorium : 831 


Tej : 318 
Tejpal Jamnadas : 122 
Teki : 57 


Teltgu : 76 

Tewari Chaudhari (s) + 56 

Tewaris ; 56 

Textile Institute : 223 

Textile Labour Association : 118 

Textile Mazdoor Congress ; 118 

Textile Mill Mazdoor Sangh ; 118 

Textile Shramik Union : 119 

Thakur ; 56 

Thathia : 2, 210 

Thatia : 40 

The Armapur Degree College, Kanpur 
: 256 

The Bhrahma Vasta Degree College, 
Mandhana : 256 

The Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi Memorial 
Medical College, Kanpur : 259 


The Government Central Textile | Insti- 
tute, Kanpur : 257 

The Government Leather Institute, 
Kanpur : 257 

The Government Politechnic, Kanpur 
: 259 

The Hercourt Butler Technological 


Institute, Kanpur : 257 

The Hindustan Times : 818 

The Illustrated Weekly of India: 818 

The Indian Institute of Technology 
Kanpur : 256 

Tho Industrial Training Institute, Kanpur 
: 256 

The Pioneer ; 318 

The Rashtriya 
Kanpur : 258 

The Statesman ; 318 

The Times of India : 318 

The World Bank ; 235 

Third Five Year Plan ; 33 

Tibetan : 21 

Tika Singh : 38, 39 

Tilak Hull : 49 

Tilak Nagar ; 331 

Tilaunch : 6 

Tilaonchi : 143 

Tilsara : 808 

Tirhut ; 142 

Tirna ; 56 

Tirwa : 2, 140 

Todar Mal : 177, 178, 184 

Transport Nagar : 205 


Sharkara Sansthan, 


BOO 


Tribeni Sahai : 40 mS 
Tulsi Devi Dharamsala ! 146 
Tulsi Ram Jia Lal : 122 
Turkuamau ; 800 


‘U’ 

Uchati : 147 
Ugrayudha : 18 
U.H.M. Hospital : 276, 288, 287 ; 
ULS. Exchange Maternity Hospital 

: 259, 2392 
Ulugh Khan : 23, 24, 
Umdat-ul-mulk : 31 
Umar : 56 
Umargarh : 16 
Umarpur : 300 : 
Unani : 228, 275, 281, 282, 295, 297, 
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Unani Dispensaries : 297 
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Union Indian Sugar Works, Ltd., 
pur : 100 
United Bink of India : 126 
United Kingdom : 58 
Unnao : 1, 2, 3, 15, 24, 48, 176, 234 
U.P. : 168, 208, 209, 257, 808 
U.P, Bank Workers Organization : 119. 
Chamber of Commerce : 120 
Co-operative Bank Ltd, : 125 
Cotton Textile Millowners AssOciation 
: 120 
U.P. Government Roadways 
Workshop: 101 
U.P. Khadi and Village Industries Board 


: Ui 
U.P. Manufacturers 
Association : 120 
U.P. Oil Millers Association ¢ 120 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
: 120, 180 
Upper India Sugar 
: 287 


U.P. 
U.P. 
U.P. 


Central 


and Merchants 


Exchange Hospital 


U.P. Provincial Congress Commnittes 
: 48 

UP. Rashtriya Engineering Evam 
Central Workers Union : 138 

U.P. Sangeet Natak Academy, Lucknow 
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UP. Small Industries Corporation + 114 

U.P. State Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
+ 122 

U.P, State Co-operative Land Deve- 
lopment Bank 125 

U.P, Tannery Company : 101 

U.P. Textile Mazdoor Union : 118 ie 


UP. Truck Operator’s Federation 
UP. Udyog Vyapar Mandal : 120 
U.P. Vidyalaya Karamehari Sangh : 118 


Urdu : 38. 53, 73, 230, 315, 318 
Ursan : 800 

Usmal : 56 

Usmanpur : 296 

Utpatarenya : 16 

Utripura ; 108, 143 


Utripura Dispensary : 294 
Utiar Bhorat : 817 
Uttatipura ; 300 


Uttar Pradesh : 15, 100, 124, 221, 803 
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Uttar Pradesh Apradh Nisé#hak Samiti 


Uttar Pradesh Co.operstive Federation, 


Luckiow : 125 
Uttar Paden Financjal Corporation 
é 9 


Uttar Pradesh Praja Party : 809 

Uttar Pradesh Revolutionary Socialist 
Party : 809 

Uttar Frege Vidyut Karamchari Sangh 
7 il 
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Vachha (Raja) : 17 

Vaid (s) : 275 

Vaina : 126 

Vaishya (s) Vaishist) : 55, 56, 248 

Valmiki : 247 

Valmiki Nagar Mahasangh : 819 

Vanaspati ; 105 

Varanasi : 22, 186, 140, 829 

Vardhanas ; 198 

Vedas : 348 

Vedic : 209, 250, 275 

Veer Bharat ; 315, 816 

Vichar : 317 

Victoria en) : 88 

Viototia Mills Company Ltd,, : 99 

Vidhan Parishad : 818 

Vidhan Sabha ; 309 

Vidya Niketan Shilp Kala Kendra : 820 

Vidyut Parishad Higher Secondary 
School, Panki : 269 

Vijai Bank Ltd., : 126 

Vijai Kumar Sinha ; 48 

Vijaya Dasami ; 61 

Vinoba Bhave ; 188 

Vishdhar ; 317 

Vishnu ; 58 

Vishnu Shilp Kala Vidyalaya : 320 

Vishwamitra ; 815, 816 

Y.N. Jauhari (Sq. Leader) : 808 


KANPUR DISTRICT 


Volart Bros : 99 

V.S.8.D. College, Kanpur : 255 
Vyaktitea : 818 

Vyapar Sandesh : 815, 816 
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Wagon Factory ; 331 

Wagqf Mohd. Shafi and Haji Rasheed 
Ahmad : 807 

Waqf Sheikh Wilayat Ali : 807 

Wars Ali : 40 

W.C.D. Naronha : 805, 806 

Welland ; 179 

West Patent Press Comapny Ltd., : 99 

Wheeler Hugh : 86, 387 

Wilayat Ali : 809 

Wilson : 48 

Windham ; 44 

Woollen Mills Karamchari Union : 118 

Women's Era : 818 

Women Dispensary : 288, 290 

Women’s Park, Civil Lines ; 228 

World Health Organisation : 280 
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Yaad : als 

Yadav Dharmsala : 146 

Yaksha : 20 

Yama Dvitiya : 61 

Yamuna: 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
29, 88, 44, 51, 52, 

Yashovarmsn : 21 

Yayati : 17 

Yug Jyoti : 818 

YusufZai : 58 


17, 20, 22, 
54, 136, 142 
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Zafar Khan : 82 

Zainpur ; 27, 136 

Zila Parishad :; 186, 187, 141, 168, 200 
Zilhija : 62 
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